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PEEFACE. 


Foe the last thirty -four years I have been teaching 
Psychology by "written lectures to students in Ireland 
and America. Prom year to year I have been improv- 
ing my course, and I claim, to have advanced with the 
times. As IJncle Toby^s stockings were so often darned 
that he was hot sure wjbether ; there remained a sin^e 
thread’of the 'dnginar fabric, so hay px^elecfcions have been 
fo chhstantly mehded that I do^ n^^ know that a single 
sentence remains ' of my eaply ■loctures. y, ’ ,■> v. ... ' 

I certainly this little used as a text- 

book, and would thus widen and prolong nay 
power. But people say “dull as a text-book/’ In phys- 
ical science and in literature they illuminate their hoOks 


(as in the old missals) by figures. We cannot do this in" 
mental science, as our thoughts have not forms :hOr 
ors. I maintain, however^/^that they have livelleir ' fe^ 
toes* I^h^ve soi^ht jdtynw by ,£line6^ftfcing , 

cas^^^sO^tbey are 
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ful study of the human mind in an inductive manner un- 
dermines the prevailing philosophic eiTors of this age ; 
saves us from Idealism on the one hand and Agnosticism 
on the other; and conducts us to Realism^ which in a 
rude state was the first philosophy, and when its ex- 
crescences are pruned off will be the last. 

Following the example set by several distinguished 
writers, I have earned out my exposition of the faculties 
by instructions as to their improvement. 

I hope to add to this little work another on the Motive 
Powers of the Mind, including the Conscience, Emotions, 
and Will. I have already so far anticipated this by my 
work on the Emotions. 

I have to express my obligations to my former pupils : 
to Professor .Maoloskie for diagrams, and to Dr, Starr 
^4 Mr M. Baldwin the exposition of Certain 
points which they 'have'; studied v 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SECTION I. 

DEFIKITION or PSTCHOI.OGY. — METHOD OP INVESTIGATIOIT. 

Psychology is the science of the soul. The word is 
from pByehe^ soul, and logos^ speech or reason. By soul 
is meant that self of which every one is conscious. 
Science is systematized knowledge, and when we arrange 
the knowledge which we can acquire of the soul, we have 
the Science of Psychology. 

In constructing it we proceed on the Method of IK- 
DtrCTlON. This is distinguished from Deduction, in 
which, as for example in mathematics, we proceed from 
assumed or admitted principles to truths derived from 
them. In Induction we gather in (induao) facts, but 
always with a view of discovering an order among them 
and arranging them- It is found that in all nature phys- 
ical and mental facts proceed uniformly or regularly, that 
is, according to laws. This is the case in physics : mat- 
ter attracts matter inversely according to the square of 
the distance. It is also so in psychology : like tends to 
recall like. It thus comes to be the end of science to 
discover laws. Psychology may be more fully defined as 
that science which inquires into the operations of the 
conscious self with the view of discovering laws. 

Induction be^ns with Obseevayiok. In botany we 
collect plants and look at their forms and habits. In 
t 
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psyclioiogy we notice mind as it operaleb and mark its 
\aiions states. In Induction we also employ Expcni- 
MLKT, \sliicli is a mode of obsfivation in which we arti- 
ficially place the agents of natiiie ni new circumstances 
that we may peiceive their action moie distinctly: thus, 
in Older to determine whether all bothVs fall to the 
gioimd at the same time, we put a gulnei and a featlnr 
in the exhausted receiver of an aii-pnmp, th it we m\j 
note the time they take to descend, independent of the 
xesistance of the air. In like manner, in stiid;ying the 
human mind we place objects befoie it that we may find 
how It IS affected by them: thus, in older to deteimme 
how the conscience acts, wo direct it to a ciuel or a 
beneficent act ; and how the emotions are raised, we call 
up objects fitted, to giatify or disappoint our spiings of 
action. 

Both ill physical and in psychical sri<‘nce we begin 
with and proceed throughout by C>bser\atiou Proper and 
Expel iment. But theie is a diih lence in the age nt or in- 
strument of observation in the two dep niments. In the 
former we employ the sensi^s, such as sight and toiuh, 
aided by such instruments as the telescope, micioscope, 
and blow-pipe, and we weigh and measure the bodies. In 
psychology we make our obseivations by Self-Conscious- 
ness, which is the power by which we take cognizance of 
self as acting, say as thinking or feeling, as remembeiing 
the past or anticipating the future, as loving, fearing, re- 
solving, 

Sfelf-Oottsciousness may give us information directly or 
indii^tly, (1.) We may notice the states of the soul as 
tiiey fiiqfW on, cur Judgments and our fancies, our joys and 
By a brief memory we may throw back 
on the ipast and recall what has been under the 
in a giw itee i say during the past hour, 
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I earnestly tliinking, or iiij<ler deep sorrow, 
ardent hope, (S ) We may gather what 
rough the minds of other people fiom their 
deeds : as we listen to them, as we read 
— say biographies or histories, poems or 
sre observe their conduct in oi dinary or in 
jtanfes. We uiidei stand what those are be- 
vn conscious experience. Oui field of view 
■ed indefinitely, and becomes as wide and 
nteicouise with mankind and out reading. 

IT to add that light may be thiown on the 
the mind by the physiology of the biain 
We know objects external to the mind by 
d it is important that we know how the 
We are not to suppose that the brain and 
but still the lise and even the nature of 
1 affections depend much on these, and 
till own on the action of the conscious soul 
itudy of the parts of the body most inti- 
jtcd with the action of mind, Observa- 
ology is to be conducted mainly by self- 
but may be aided by the physiology of the 
mass, 

vith the observation of states or affections 
len note their resemblances, differences, and 
}, and can thus coordinate them, place un- 
bhose that aie like, and give them a name 
3an speak of them. Thus we find that in 
m we notice the external objects before us, 
0 them the common name of sense percep- 
others we recall the past, and this we call 
we picture unreal objects, such as a met- 
is we designate imagination ; or we infer 
given or allowed something else implied in 



* intbobuction. 

It, and this is said to be reasoning ; or we distinguish be- 
tween good and eyil,^ and this we speak of as eoLcience ; 
or we are footed with sadness, which is emotion : or we 
resolve to do a certain act, which is will. 

According to this view Psychology should have as its 
province the operations of the conscious self, leading to 
Physiology the structure of the organism. These two, 
the soul and the organism, have mutual connections, and 
the sciences whij deal with them may throw ligllt on 

tingni^S’ ® ^ 

All parts of the organism fall under the science of 
physmlogy and not of psychology. But wore it only to 
ena.ble us to distinguish between physical and psychical 
action, It IS necessary to look at certain actions of the 
nervous system intimately connected with mental 
action. All dong the spinal column there is automatic 
action which is reflex. There is a cell called a ganglion, 
into which one ne^e enters and from which another 
goes out. On the former being stimukted at the ex- 
tremity, an action passes along to the centi-e, and then 
mofaon i^oeeds along the latter. We have an example 
m the frogs leg moving when it is pricked. uLe 
^ere IS neither sensation nor volition. No sensation is 
felt till the action goes up to the brain. 

m central m^s of the brain consists of “basal gang- 
ha (the optia thalami and corpora striata, as in Pic 
2), from wkeh commissures of white fibres radiate to the 
tsortacal matter. The gray matter, which is at the 

intimately connected with 

^ <rf masses of fibres running In different di- 

^ohs, which wc supposed to be mainly transmissive. 
Thi oommntticatloa from the spind cord is np by the 
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caedulla oblongata (Fig. 1, Fig. 2 L.) and the crura cere- 
bri to the corpora striata and optic thalami; and in all the 
higher animals there is a large transverse bridge called 
corpus callosum^ which connects both sides of the brain* 



Fi0. 1. 


aa&iBr, «zterrt 9 tl Tiew, allowing me^um aJ^oretf arnUUnm and medulkt oblongata be- 
low and behind , front of brain to your left aide. A, tbo frontal lobea } 

By B^y B/'ytbe temporo-apbenoidal lobes , C, the angular gyros (seat of risiouD 
B, ly, 3>/' the oeoipital lobes. 

The nerves •which carry the action to the brain are 
sailed afferent, those which carry out the action from 
the hrain are efferent. The former are Sensor, the latter 
Motor. The former are denoted by P S, the latter by 
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A M, as the former aie posterior and the otliers an* 
teiior in tlie human frame. There is also a sensori- 
motor system, of which sneezing is an exercise, in which 
there is sensation and motion but no volition. The 
action along the nerves occnpies time which has been 



Yes BHAWr, jwedlaai rertical section r front of l>raln to yoar t^Ae hAud. A, A, mpm 
B, B, eorpota, 4tmto(latorftIIy from median plane), Ct 0, thalnrm optms 
n, pin<^ gland (deemed tiy Descartes the seat of the soul) ; B, £, torpmt 
tiimfmf I*, the erwet embn, 0, the pituitary body, H, the commissure of 
optie nerres I I, the olfactory IqImi} K, temporal lobe; JLi, medulla e^ongaiu; 
M, oerehellnm, with (N) its axial part, and the mbor vU», 

meauttied with, approxirnale accuracy. Thus, the action 
to tha hnin trawls at the rate o£ 140 or ISO feet in the 
Beeoad. ^'he action from the brain travels about 100 
fe0h in ^e setiond. The rate is slowest in sight, next 
alowesfe in hearittg, and qulokeet in touch. 
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SECTION n. 

PEOOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF MIN3>. 

Bat, it is asked, wliat evidence have we of the existence 
of the soul ? The answer is that we know its existence 
intuitively, by looking in upon it as it is acting. We aie 
conscious of it as perceiving, imagining, thinking, resolv- 
ing, hoping, fearing, loving. We have thus evidence 
primary and not merely secondary, original and not de- 
rived ; as certain as we have for matter. 

But, then, it is asserted that mind is not different from 
matter, that it is a mere modification of matter. It 
can be shown in opposition, first, that we know the two 
by different organs. We know matter by sense-percep- 
tion ; we know mind by self-consciousness. We cannot 
by the senses obseiwe any pure psychical act. We can 
touch our own body or our neighbor’s, but we cannot 
touch our own soul or his. We can see a colored surface, 
but we cannot see a thought. We can taste food, but not 
an affection of love or of fear. We can hear a sound, but 
not a reproach of conscience. We can smell a rose, but 
not a feeling of beauty. 

Secondly, we know mind and matter as possessing dif- 
ferent properties. We know matter as extended, that is, 
as occupying space and being contained in space. We 
further know body as resisting our energy and acting on 
other bodies. We know mind, on the other hand, as ap- 
prehending, judging, reasoning, distinguishing between 
right and wrong, as under emotion, as wishing and resolv- 
ing. It is acknowledged that we know things only by 
their properties, and we know mind and matter to be 
different by their manifesting different properties* It is 
a favorite position of some in the present day, that the 
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fcwo are correlates of one another, that they are two sides 
or aspects of one and the same thing. But can we attach 
any meaning to what we say when we describe thought 
as a side or aspect of a stone or of an acid or a piece of 
timber? Just as little can we understand or conceiTe 
that our raiisings, our fancies, our resolutions should 
haye solidity, durability, elasticity, hardness, softness, 
porosity, pressure, gravity. We thus know them as dif- 
ferent things and should so investigate them, and seek to 
determine the properties of each. We may afterwards 
in(iuire into their points of connection. 

SECTION m. 

CAUTIONS TO BE ATTENDEP TO IN THE STUDY OF THE MIND. 

(1.) Oertain ideas must he left heJiind ^ — Wo musb not 
take materialistic conceptions with us into psychology. 
In the natural history of the mind things without us are 
noticed before the things within us. We are in con- 
sequence exposed to a temptation in beginning in youth 
or mature age the discussion of psychical questions; we 
apply ideas got from matter to mind. We need to 
guard against this. Thus we are not to allow ourselves 
to look on mind itself or any of its operations as occupy- 
ing space, as extended, or as having figure, as having 
weight or levity, height or depth, elevation or depression, 
attraction or repulsion, solidity or elasticity, motion or 
rest, light or darkness, warmth or frigidity. We have 
come to an entirely new country, and we must learn to 
accommodate ourselves to the people, to their laws and 
customs, and in particular we have to learn their lan- 
guage. 

(2.) We Time to beware of the misleading influence oj 
language derived from material — As the individ 
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aal looks witl’onl before be p'tys speriil regai<l to the 
mind, so in the iiatuiMl hisNiry of &><‘iuty there is an 
acquaintance witli phj'>ie. 1 niture bof ^r(‘ there H a study 
of our mental nature ; and our fh'-i 1 iiigihige is seirsible 
rather than s-pirilual. So p]iiloso]>ln.rs begin to 

study the hum in uthid tbev have either to coin and 
employ a new laiiguagt, wliiVh h irkctfmie. or tbe^ 
have to ac1o])t iho ol<l phiasen expressive of external and 
extended objects. But the old is apt to come in cov- 
ertly with the old jjhrase as we use it. Thus the orig- 
inal meaning of idea,’* MgniCjiiig image (first turned to 
a philosophic }mrpose by i^lato), is a])t to conm into our 
minds (as it does in Locke's philosophy) %vith the phrase 
as apidied even to a mental concept or notion. The terms 
employed in vat ions Lmguages to denote the mind-— 
fs^yehe in Greek, anhm^ in Latin, ruah in He- 

bi'ew, and in Sanskrit, originally signiBed breath 

or wind. Feeding,” at first signifying an affeclJon of 
touch, now bignificH an emotion such as hope and fear. 

Emotion ” is lit<»rally a moving out. Impression,^’ a 
fatal word introduced formally into philosophy by Hume, 
denotes a mark left on a soft substance by a hard. Un- 
derstanding,” now denoting the intellect, refers to some- 
thing standing under. ‘‘Apprehension” and “concep- 
tion,” applied to mental acts in which we lay hold of or 
bring things together, meant at first a seizing by the 
hand. We cannot afford, even at the present advanced 
stage of inquiry, to lay aside such plirases \ but when 
we use them we must strip them of their materialistic 
associations. 
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SECTION IV. 

CLASSIFICATION 01 THH FACULTIES. 

As there are some who doubt wheiher tlie mind can 
be represented as having Faculties, or ai ie ist sepi late 
faculties, it will be necessary to lay down some expla- 
nations and limitations. 

I. The mind evidently j>ossesses power. 

Matter itself possesses power. It is acknowledged to 
have properties, and what are properties but powoib? It 
has, for example, a gravitating, a chemical, an electric 
power. Physical science is seeking to determine the 
precise law, rule, and expression of the powers of body. 
If matter has power, much more has mind. Tlie powers 
of mind are different from those of matter. If the one has 
attractive and magnetic powers, the other has powers of 
understanding and emotion. The mind has powers, but 
not all possible or conceivable powers. Its powei's are 
bounded. Thus we cannot tell what is doing at this 
moment in thf^ planet Tenus or the constellation Orion. 
Just as physic p uuld determine the precise rule and limit 
of gravitation or chemical affinity, so psychology should 
try to ascertain and express the precise laws of such 
powers as the memory, the imagination, tlie conscience. 

II. That there are different powers in the mind is evident 
from the differences in the mental states and affeatiom 
of different persons. 

This conclusion might be drawn from the very differ- 
ences between man and brute. The lower animals pos- 
sess powets common to them and human beings ; but 
there are others, such as the discernment of moral obliga 
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don, wliicb are peculiar to man. Bui the inference dm 
be drawn more directly from the circumstance that one 
man is distinguished for powers which are either not pos- 
sessed by other men or possessed only in an inferior de- 
gree. Thus one man has a great tendency to observe 
causes, another resemblances; one has keen emotional 
sensibility ever leady to flow out, another a re^^olute will. 
It has fill the)* to be noticed, as decisive of the whole 
qiK'stion, that these capacities and inclinatioiib may be- 
come hex editary and go down from father or mother to 
son or daughter. 

III. This is farther evident from the eircumstanoe thcd 

we are not always exercising every faculty or the same 
fac%itlt%es . 

In every given state of mind there seem to be more 
than one power in exercise. But all the mental powers 
are not in action, or at least in intense action, every in- 
stant. At this moment I may be looking at the paper 
before me, and at the same time collecting my thoughts 
to write this paragraph. Immediately after, I may be 
looking at the same paper, but my mind may have wan- 
dered olf to some imaginary scene in which I and my 
friends are figuring. BVom such a case we see that 
memoiy is diflerent from imagination, for I was remem- 
bering when 1 was not exercising imagination, and imag- 
ining when I was not remembering. It is evident, too, 
that both memory and imagination are different from 
sense; for we had the senses in the one case without 
memory and in the other without imagination. 

Some would say that what are spoken of in these ar- 
ticles are not different faculties, but different modes of 
consciousness. I am not sure that this is an improved 
statement or the correct statement. Oar perceptions. 
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recollections, Judgments, are not modes of consciousness 
the accurate account is that self-con sciousness observes 
them, and they must exist in order to their being noticed. 
But even though they wei e modes of consciousness, the 
question would immediately arise. What are these diSer- 
ent modes? And in aiibweiiug wo would be brought 
back to different powers leading to tlie di'verse manifes- 
tations of consciousness. 

IV. The faculties are potvers of 07ie indivisible mind. 

They do not differ from each otlier, as the hand does 
from the foot, or the lungs from the heart. They are 
powers of one existence possessing a variety of attri- 
butes. 

V. The faauliies are not to he regarded, as necessatOy 
operating one after another in regular order or at dif* 
ferent times. 

The propel ties of matter often act simultaneously. At 
the same time that the iron is chemically combining with 
oxygen to form rust, it is attracted to the earth by gravi- 
tation, and yet we regard the gravitating and chemical 
poweis as different. On a like principle we are con- 
strained to regard the capacity of sense-perception, when 
the object is present, as different from the memory, when 
it is absent. It seems clear that several of the mental 
powers may be blended in one act. Thus at the same time 
that 1 am Judging or deciding, I may be under the influ 
ence of hope or fear, of benevolence or prejudice. How 
many diverse powers may be exercised at one and the 
satn^ time in that blade of grass, or in our finger : the 
gravitating, chemical, electric, vital; no one can tell how 
many. There may be a like number and diversity of 
powers at work in certain of the exerciser of the mind, m 
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fallen men are solving perplexing problems, speculative 
Dr practical, or rising to the higher flights of genius. 

VI. It is difficult to form a classification of the faculties 

which deserves to he regarded as complete* 

This arises from a variety of causes. It may proceed 
from human incapacity, from the difficulty of penetrat- 
ing plienomena which are so fugitive — that is, so briefly 
under the view — and so complicated, and from the cir- 
cumstance that the faculties very much run into each 
other. This is a hindrance not peculiar to psychology. 
How difficult do botanists jGbnd it to draw out an arrange- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom which may include all 
and exclude none, which may combine the like and sep- 
arate the unlike. Yet they do contrive to draw out such 
a classification as is fitted to biung into view the same- 
ness and difference of plants. We may in like manner 
so distribute the operations of the mind as to unfold their 
characteristics and their distinctions. 

VII. There may he a classification of the faculties em* 
hodying much truth and of eminent practical utility^ 
though not professing to he perfect. 

It is true that the mind is one, but it manifests itr 
self in a variety of ways, and its characteristic operations 
must be carefully noted and their peculiarities unfolded* 
It is only when the acts are marked, distinguished, classi- 
fied, and named that we can be said to have any adeqtiate 
idea of the nature of the mind. For practical ends, for 
the purposes of tho orator, the poet, the advocate at the 
bar, and the preacher in the pulpit, even for ordinar;^ 
letter-writing and conversation, there must be distinc- 
tions of some kind drawn as between the head and the 
heart, between the imagination and the judgment, be- 
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fcweea tlie understanding and the will. It is the business 
of the psychologist to seize upon real distinctions and 
unfold them as accurately as possible, and in this lie can- 
not err to any extent, piovided he follow a careful obser- 
yalion and bo ready to confess thatwliilo he exhibits the 
tiuth, it is not the whole tiuth, and that however muth 
we know there is always moie to man unknown. 

VIIL hi proceeding to distribute the powers it is first of 
all desirable to have some siieh division as that which we 
have of the physical world into the mineral^ the veye^ 
talley and the animal kingdoms. 

The Eleatic School (500 B. c.) liad a loose division 
of wdiat are now called the intellectual powers into Sense- 
Perception, piobable Opinion (3o|tt), and lh*ason (koyo^ ). 
Plato had a like tin ee told division, and lud a luUher 
division of what is now called the Motive Powers into 
Sensual Feelings, Impulse, and Love. Aristotle gave a 
better division into the Gnoetio or Gnostic, tiandaied 
Cognitive, and the Oreetive, translated Appetent or 
Motive, This twofold division reappears in the distinc- 
tion between the Understaiiding and the Will, the Intel- 
lectual and Active Powers, and popularly the Head and 
the Heart, Of a later date some have felt it necessary 
to draw distinctions of an important kind between the 
various powers embraced in the Will or Heart, and this 
led to a threefold division, the Cognitive, the Feelings, 
and the Will, a classification adopted by Kant and Ham^ 
ilton. In this division the Senses must be included 
under either the Cognitive or the Feelings, or divided 
between them, To avoid this awkwardness there is a 
fourfold distribution, the Senses, the Intellect, the Feel- 
mgs, the Will. It should be observed that in this 
distribution, the Conscience or Moral Faculty has iic 
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pl<^ce; and those wlio hare carefully noted its operations 
will acknowledge how difficult it is to biing it, with its 
peculiar ideas of right, wrong, and duty, under any of 
the lioads named. To avoid these and other difficulties 
the following, embracing all the others, is submitted as 
a good provisional division, fitted to expose to view the 
leading attributes of the mind. 

»N. B. It should be noticed: (1.) The Conscience, 
which is both a Cognitive and a Motive Power, has the 
attributes of both the two heads. (^2.) The Compositive 
Power or Imagination can be called a Cognitive Power 
only with the exxilanation that it is cognitive not as it 
knows existing objects, but inasmuch as its ideas are re- 
productions of cognitions. 


FIBST GBOUF, THE COGNI- 
TIVE, 

I. The Simple Cognuive or 
Present ATI VE. 

1. SonsePerception. 

2. Self-Consciousness. 

n. The Keproductive or 
Repre&bn ta riVB. 

1. Retention. 

2. Recalling Power or Phan- 
lasy. 

3. Associative. 

4. Rccognitive, 

3. Compositive, 

6. Symbolic. 

HI. The Comparative, dis- 
covering RELAllONa 
1, Of Identity, 


2. Comprehension. 

3. KesembUnce. 

4. Space, 

5. Time. 

6. Quantity. 

7. Active Property. 

8. Causation. 

SECOOT GROUP, THE MO- 
TIVE. 

IV. The Conscience a Cog- 
Ninvu AND Morivfi, Power. 

V. The Emotions, with 
Motive Pbinciples. 

VI. The Will. 

1. Wish. 

2. Attention, 

3. Volilaoiu 
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SECTION V. 

EDUCATION OF THE lACULtlBS 

It is often said that education should pioceed pliilosoph- 
ically. But there is no agreement among those ^yho 
hold this view as to what philosophy is, some piefeiiiiig 
the Scottish, otheis the Hegelian, and a number in the 
present day the Sensational or Materialistic ijhilosophy. 
It IS more cotiect and definite to say that education 
should pioceed psychologiudly, and when it does so it 
proceeds philosophically. But what does this mean ? 
It may mean two things somewhat dideient and yet con- 
nected, and both important. It nniy mean that we edu- 
cate the faculties. This should be one of Uie aims, one 
of the main aims, of education. Our fadilUcs aie in the 
first instance mere cap.icities with a tendency to act. 
They aie in infants in the form of a seed, or g^^rm, or 
norm, and need to be cherished in order to grow and to 
be useful. They are all capable of being tiained and 
should be trained, and education, private and iniblic, 
should undertake the work. But the statement that edu- 
cation should proceed psychologically may mean some- 
thing more. It may signify that educ^ition should pro- 
ceed according to the genesis and natural growth of 
the powers. It implies that we begin with the lower 
and go on to the higher poweis. Our psychology, if prop- 
erly constructed, may greatly aid the scieuce of educa- 
tion. It shows us what the faculties are, wliat their laws 
and modes of operation, and it is by knowing these that 
we are able to train them. It should show us what 
powers jfirst appear, and how one power grows out of an 
other; and thus lead us to discover what branches should 
be taught and in what order, what should be taught to 
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children and what to those farther adyanced. For 
special pui poses, scientific, professional, or practical, 
greater pains may be taken Vkitli some of ilie^e powpis 
than with others, but at the same time all should he so 
far cultivated as to keep the mind properly balanced, 
and to prevent it from being ono-sided, exclusive, paiti iL 
and piejudiced. Now, these topics may iegitimately be 
taken up in a work on psychology, at hast in an inci- 
dental way, as we pi oceed, 

3 
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PII^ST GBOUP THE SIMPLE 000^111%^^ OR PRESENTA- 
TIvT. lACULlILS 

They are so called because they f>ive iis knowledge in 
its simplest foi'in — that is, as will be explained, in the 
singular and in the eonci*etej and because the objects are 
now present and presented. Other faculties aie also 
cognitive, but they pioceed on the kn<>wleclge acquired 
by these piim.iry powers, and llu^y form composite, ab- 
stiact, and genoial notions. The other faculties also 
look at objects, but these, as In memoiy, for instance, 
are not present; the}^ have been in the mind before, and 
aie not presented, but represented. Let ns try to dis* 
cover what must be the iirst exercise of the conscious 
mind* It must, I apprehend, be knowledge. 

Knowledge the Fint Mental Exereke. By this is not 
meant scientific, that is, arraiigi*d knowledge, but knowl- 
edge of an object as it presents itself single and with its 
qualities. We may suppose that it is a knowledge of our 
bodily flame, say of the tongue or nostrils, or foot or fin- 
ger. Not that we as yet know that it is the iongui^ or 
toe, or a member of our complex bodily frame which in 
its entirety may as yet be unknown ; yet it may be 
’Snowiedge, forming the basis of all higher knowledge, 
dbstraot and general. 

(1.) Our knowledge must begin with things appre* 
bended as singular. Out of the single things we form 
general notions by observing points of resemblance i m 
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aavin^ seen a number ok flowers ok a paiticular type we 
form the class “ rose.” Tins knowledoe is also concrete* 
that IS, of things with qualities. Thi-s lose is known as 
having a certain form and color. Out of the caiicrete we 
foim abstract notions, such as redness. 

(2.) If the mind did not begin with knowledge, it could 
never I'tach it by any piocesb of thought. ilow cun 
we reasou but trom wluit we know «md it we liave not 
knowledge in the premises, we are not entitled to pub it 
into the conclusion. David ITiiine started \Aith impres- 
sions,” a *5 of colois, <aid ideas,"’ meie lepiodiic ticns of 
these, such as remembered eolois, and thus introduced 
the most foimidable skepticisui ever propounded. We 
meet the skepticism at its entrance, by holding that our 
fivst conscious experience does not consist of impressions, 
but IS a knowledge of things. 

This generic gioup comprises two special powers: (1) 
Sense-Perception, or knowledge by the senses ; (2} Seif- 
Oonsciou&ness, or a knowledge of self in its present state. 



CHAPTEB t 

SENSE -PEUCEPj?ION* 

SECTIO.N I. 

118 NATURE I ORIGINAL, IVIUHIVL, POSITIVE. 

By this power we get a knowledge of things affecting 
as, external to oni selves and extended. The things thus 
known we designate ‘‘ matter,” or body,” coii'espond- 
ing to which we have convenient adjectives, “material” 
and “bodily.” 

In perception, the mind takes cognizance of something 
external to the perceiving mind. The ego comes, as niet- 
aphysici<ms say, to know the non-ego, or, as I piefer say- 
ing, the self knows the not-self. It is not a S(*nsation 
merely that is given us, or a feeling ; it is not nn idea or 
an apprehension, or a notion or a conception ; nor is it a 
belief or faith. It is more than a sensation or a feeling, 
which may accompany the perception. The experiences 
denoted by the other phrases come afterwards, and imply 
a previous knowledge. It is not the exact or lull truth 
to bay that I feel an external object, or that I have <ui 
idea of it (which I may have when ifc Is not present), ot 
that 1 apprehend >t, or have a notion of it, or believe in 
it ; the ootrreet expression is, that I have a knowledgi* of 
it, or tliat I cognize it, a phrase which gives us a coi re- 
sponding adjective and noun, cognitive and cognition. It 
has to be added that the object is known as affecting us 
The primary knowledge is thus both objective and sub 
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jeetive : that is, of an object, but this as perceived by the 
subjective mind. The two are together in the act of cog* 
nition, but they are after all separate, and are separated 
by every intelligent mind which does not mistake the 
not-sel£ for the self, and never confounds the perception 
with the object perceived. The confounding of them is 
the work of bad reflective or metaphysical philosophy, 
and not of spontaneous thought. Let us determine some 
points as to oui knowledge by the senses. 

I. We have sense-perceptions which are Original and 
not derived. Weie they not given us by an oiiginal en- 
dowment they could never be obtained by experience, by 
inference, or any other process. Experience, properly 
speaking, is only a repetition and collection of what we 
have passed through, and if there be not knowledge in 
the original experiences, it cannot be had by accumulating 
them. As little can it be had by reasoning, except from 
premises which contain knowledge of material objects ; 
without this there would be an evident illicit process, that 
is, we have more in the conclusion than we have in the 
premises. 

II. Sense-Perception is iHTUiTrvR), that is, we look 
directly on a material object- I do not inquire at pres- 
ent what is the precise object perceived, whether it be 
in the bodily frame or beyond it ; how far in, if it be in 
the bodily feame, how far out, if it be beyond it. Expla- 
nations will require to be given and distinctions drawn 
before we can determine what is the precise object. But 
whether in the body or without the body, there is an ob- 
ject perceived directly as extended and affecting us. This 
is the simplest hypothesis, and is accompanied with no 
difficulties. Every other supposition lands us in inextri- 
cable perplexities. It is certain our consciousness so tes- 
tifying, that we do know material objects; but nothing 
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soniiiig between ub and tlie object <ould impart the cog^ 
nitinu. 

III. Sens* -Ptnci^pt ion is PosiriVU, and not merely Phe^ 
nom< iial or Ilelitive: that is, it is ol tiling'^, as they ap- 
pear, and not of appeaianet^ Nuthnur things, of ihaiga 
kiunui, and not ui the ^ciatlon^ oi tliin themselves un- 
known. 

This pioposition is laid d ev i in oppo^Uioii t> two 
views eomtnoitly cnimiained m t!ie pieseni dav. The 
one i& the Phenomenal theoj> of knowU‘dg(‘, whieh holds 
that all we eau know ouginally tu* appe aaiicc.^, aiul tliat 
we cannot know what things aie except by bome fmiher 
pi'ocess, or that we cannot know vvhelh<*r tbeie aie things 
or no. We meet this nnsaiMactory doctrine by main- 
taining that we cannot know uppearaneeb ext*ept as the 
appearances of a thing appealing. We do not know all 
about thib thing, we may not know much about it, but 
we aie sure that it exists when it appears to as, and 
that it is known to ns under h certain aspect or as do- 
ing something. Even an echo, coming lr<>m a hollow in 
which nothing is seen, has a reality in vibiatioub of the 
air reaching the tympanum of our ear. 

Closely allied to this theui^ is that of Relativity, ac- 
cording to whieli we do not know things, but merely the 
relation of one thing to another, to ourstdves, or to some 
other things. Now this is to reverse the proper oi<ler of 
nature. We must so far know things before we can dis- 
cover their relations. In the discovery of relations we so 
far know the things ; we know them as having the quali- 
ties which bring them into relation. These positions an* 
laid down iu opposition to three theories which have 
been vridely entertained, and which it may be useful k 
M>ok at and examine. 
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SECTION IL 

THEOBXFS or sj-InSE rriwOLPTioN : mi^vL, infebextial, toe- 

NOMLN \L AND BDLATIYB : N VI ORAL REALISM. 

The It>eal Titi on \ Accordini^ to it* tlie mind doe** 
not perc<^ive iL,e mat end oojeci, but <^ouie idea oi lepte- 
semation of it, some n»ediuin or in t lam qmd eominj» be- 
tween the object and tlie peiceiving mind. This explains 
notliiug^, and iix pcnplexiticb in addition to tliuso 

wiiicli belong to the subject itself. 

It was introduced to solve the difficulty supposed to 
arise from matter being thought to act on mind and mind 
on matter. The principle was laid down as early as the 
days of Empedocles, that like could act only on like. So 
it was necessaiy to bring in something to interpose be- 
tween the object perceived and the perceiving mind. 
According to Democritus, the expounder of the atomic 
theory of matter, images (ciSwAa) composed of the finest 
atoms floated from the object to the mind. Lucretius 
has expressed the theory in “ De Rerum JSTatura/’ lib. 
iv. 48-r>3 : — 

Dico igitur lerum e&gias touis^ue figur^wj 
Mitel ab rebus pummo Ue corpore reruui, 

Quoi quasi membrane vel corteac Bommitaadasfc, 

Quod spLcieiix ac tom un similetu gent ejus iiuago 
Cttjasoumque duet de corpore fusa vagari 

It has appeared in one form or other ever since. It 
takes a grosser and a more refined shape. Some look on 
the idea perceived as a sort of material figure, like the 
imago in a mirror or that formed on the retma of the eye 
when an object is before it. This removes no difficulty ; 
for if this be a material figure, how can so different a sub- 
stance as mind perceive it? With most modern metaphy- 
lioiaus the theory has taken a more spiritual form. Some 
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mati^ the itlea au uiTeo»iun ui the brain. Mobt »>£ its sap* 
poiUns d ) nut knen” \\Iiat fu UKike ot it. With the more 
till" 5d«n is iiieiel^ the Tinnd upprehemhng the 
object ; but in thib e ise the idea U not the object looked 
ut, bid the rnihd 1 wild^fjc at it Tiffcke aks ("^eiy- 
uhcH nf tlu* I dnj 1 }CMC nin^ tie* idei latlur tlmn the 
thui*4, .ijul ha^ thin m>i hi ed 5ui ledistu* philosophy 
iuid i)j ide cnndd in ilu dibunerv oi the con- 

iornnt} of nur idexs lo lan aiioitu., and not theii con- 
formity to thmc^s. Anti s) the tpicbiiun was ndsi^d and 
has been iimdi dbeu set! by d hoinas K* nb bir William 
Hamilton, and the Scottish Hehutd of Pliiiosopliy, as to 
wbtdher it is ne<*c«hary to suppuso that there U anything 
coming bet ween the perceivmg mind and the thing per- 
ceived. To allege that thne is Kiitli a, middle agent is 
at best a hypothesis of which there <Mn be no positive 
proof. As a hypothesis it explains nothing, but rather 
perplexes ev<'rytbing by brimgiiig in agent b, of the exist- 
ence of which we have no proof, and which, if tliey did 
exist, would demand new expUnatiems. For wo have now 
to account, not for the action of body on mind, but for the 
acUou first of body on this idea, and then the action of 
this idea on the mind. The simplest, the most satisfac- 
tory account is that body acts on mind, and that we per- 
ceive the very thing. 

Thb Iotbebntiax* Thboey. — According to it the 
knowledge of objects external and extended is got by in- 
ference from something else j from a sensation or from 
an nndefinable thing cidled an impression. Some regard 
the argument as legitimate, and believe in the existence 
of body. Some look upon it as illegitimate, and so hold 
that there is no proof of the existence of matter. 

Certain metaphysicians of the French Sensational 
Schbol, such m J^tutt de Tracy and Dr, Thomai 
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Brown of EdinlmigK In I<1 that from a beusation 
the mindwe urgiio tin f*\kt*'neo of an extenul 
and jufetiflod the iiifcieiKo. AtCtaHlla^ to thU theory 
there is first a sensation und then an inherence that there 
is an external <jhjed, the can^e o\ it. For « xamp’e, the 
eliild notices what it .ifterwariK hams to cbaraetmzf^ as 
fhe face of its mother. Jt finds flnjt it (aimc»L 
this at pleasure, and tliui tlieie is nothing within itself 
to produce it, uml il concludts that thcie mast he sonie- 
thing external acting as its cause. It is bupjjosed that 
an aceunmlation ol su<h experimices gives Ub the 
which we have of matter. Now, theie are manifestly 
many assumptions in tins supposed process. Fiisfc, it jg 
assumed that everything beginning to be must have a 
cause* Bro%vn regarded this principle as intuitive, 
so was entitled to use the principle* It might he dif- 
ficult, however, to prove that if a child ware shut up 
within its own self it could at an early date, or at aU^ 
arrive at a belief in invariable causation merely from ex- 
perience, for its experience would habitually be of events 
without a known cause. But granting that it could, the 
difficulty arises, How could the mind think or imagine 
anything external of which it has no experience, till, hs is 
supposed, it has drawn the inference? But a more foiv 
midable, I believe an insuperable, objection remains. It 
is certain that in our natural idea of, or belief in, an ex- 
ternal world, we regard it as extended. But bow have we 
got this idea? From the experience of a sensation which 
is without extension, we are not entitled to argue the ex- 
istence of an extended object, as we would have something 
in the conclusion, namely, extension, not in the premises. 
The reasoning being thus illegitimate, we are driven to 
one or other of two conclusions * one, by fat the most 
reasonable, that w© perceive extended objects at once 
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mind. Our peiceptlou of the or^.^ns of the body, say 
the ioiigue or the eye, is of sonif^thinf*- not in lht» self 
eugnizing it. But we eome to knovv objects oufskh* our 
peieoived oigaiis ami affecting It K '♦bus that on 

Btreicliing out our h iikI or f< nl wv find ‘‘OmeiLing, a slime 
or board, resisting; this kuowhd^e iaa% Im* called (‘xiia- 
organic. All our coguiluais ihr uigh the senses aie exira- 
niental ; those tluougli some of the s ^uch os the 
sight and the muscuLir seme, ate abo t xUM-orgnn(% that 
is, they look at objects lunoiul our b hHIv i’laiue. 

Sensation and PutuniMiOxV. — It may be noticed 
that in all our kno^Uedge llirougli tlie seiiseb ihc^e is an- 
other elemenl, and that ib feeling of some kind. When we 
know our hand we may know il in a pie iStUit or unpleasant 
state. We may and we oiiglit to distinguish befcwecm the 
two. We call the cuk^ Peic**piion and the* other Sensa- 
tion. These alwtiys gr> together. There is never a sen 
sation without a perception, say, a perct^piion of our 
organism or of an object affecting it. On the other hand, 
there is never a pel cept ion without a sonsition of some 
kind, strong or faint, pleasant, palnhil, or indifferent. 
The sensation seems to be a mental affection or leeling 
of an organic state. 

These two, the perception and sensation, have by no 
means the same intensity. It very often liappcms that 
when the perception is sinmg the sensation is %eak, and 
vice versa, when the sensation is poworfnl the ptu'oeptlon 
may all hut disappear. Thus in listening to an instruc- 
tive speaker, our attention may be fixed on hia words, 
of which we wish to ascertain the meaning ; whereas in 
listening to mnsie our soul may be exclusively occupied 
with the rich sounds. There is a sense in which the 
two are in the inverse order, the on© of the other. If 
the feeling is very strong the object may be very muck 
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lost siglit of. Oil the other hand, w<» may be so absoibed 
with the contemplation as scarcely to notice the disso- 
ciated sensation. The soldier eagerly engaged in the 
fight with the enemy in front of him does not for a time 
feel the wound with which he is pierced. In gazing at 
a historical painting, we may be so interested in the in- 
cident as not to notice the coloring ; whereas, in looking 
at a flower painting we so enjoy the rich hues as iie\er 
to notice the disposition of the flowers. This fact is an 
illustiation of a more general law of oxir natuie, that 
when we fix our attention on one part of a concrete or 
complex phenomenon presented, the other parts become 
dim, and may in the end very much vanish from the 
view. 

Obkjikal akd Acquirbb Perceptions. — We 
have seen that man must have original perceptions. 
Such are those ot savors by the taste, of odors by the 
nostrils, of sounds by the ear, of a colored surface by 
the eye, and of resistance by the muscular sense. Unless 
we get these by an original inlet we can never acquire 
them by any derivative process. A man born blind can- 
not form any understanding or idea of color ; it is Locke 
who tells us of the blind man who, on being asked what 
idea he had of the color of scarlet, replied that he 
thought it to be like the sound of a trumpet. But then 
by combining our experiences and by reasoning from 
them we can add indefinitely to our knowledge. Thus it 
is believed that originally human beings cannot estimate 
distance by sight, and yet it is mainly by this sense that 
the mature man is able to tell the distance of objects 
from one another and from himself. He has acquired a 
knowledge of nearness or remoteness by the muscular 
sense, say by the hand piessing along a surface ; but now 
he is able by the eye discerning the shade of color or the 
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apparent size to determine the distance of an object. In 
this acquired knowledge there is first an accumulation of 
experiences, and then an argument founded on them. 
We shall show that it is by dra^^ing the disiiiiciion be- 
tween our original and acquired peruq>lions tliat we are 
able to accoitni for the apparent de(‘eption of the senses. 
Our original perceptions never deceive us, hut, iu the 
haste of observation and the rapidity of reasoning, we 
may pronounce erroneous judgments on our acquired 
perceptions. 

SECTION IV. 

THE SEHSKS; GENERAL REMARKS. 

I begin my exposition of these by one or two remarks 
bearing on them all. 

The sensation and the perception of the sensation have 
their seat not in the organs of sense, so called, or in the 
nerves attached to them, but in the brain. The palate, 
the nostrils, the ear, the touch, the eye might all be a£» 
fectedin a regular manner, but there would be no taste, 
smell, hearing, feeling, nor seeing, unless the action went 
up into the cerebrum. Attempts have been made to give 
a separate place to each of the senses in the !>rain. I 
deem it proper, without cf)mnutting myself, to give the 
views on this subject of Professor Perrier of Ltmdon, who 
has localized the senses. It would appear that rays of 
light might reach the eye, pass through the coats and 
humors on to the retina and the optic nerve, and yet no 
object be seen if the movement did not go on to the local 
lentre of sight. Seeing is not in the eye but in the brain. 

Each sense gives its own sensation and perception. 
If the optic nerve is struck, light may be emitted; if the 
auditory, a sound is heard. But one sense cannot be made 
6o ^ve the impression produced by another. 
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Great aid is imparted to ail the senses by motion. This 
TOS dwelt upon by Aristotle, and has since been noticed 
by nearly all physiologists. Weie the eyeballs motionless 
our knowledge of objects would be attained much more 
slowly and would be much more confined. We get a 
great inoiease of information by moving our sense or- 
gans, our eyes, our nostrils, or ears, so as catch different 
impressions. We would have a very vague idea both 
of space and time without locomotion. 

SECTION V. 

ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 

Those of the nerves of the internal organs of the body, 
such as the stomach, the alimentary canal, and the viscera, 
also of the physiological acts of respiration, digestion, 
breathing, and circulation, and specially of tempera- 
ture, which though intimately allied to feeling is yet 
separate, may first be considered. 

Each of these furnishes a peculiar sensation. The 
feelings from the whole are very numerous and very 
varied, and may constitute a considerable portion of hu- 
man pleasure or human suffering. Such is the comfort 
produced by our bodily wants being supplied by air and 
water and food, and tlie stimulating cheerfulness arising 
from perfect bodily health. Such are the nervous affee- 
lions, painful or pleasant, exciting or dull, irritating or 
soothing, depressing or elevating ; and the uneasiness or 
pain coming from a diseased bodily frame. In all such 
affections the main element is sensation, but mingled with 
.t, though often very faint, is a perception of the part af. 
footed. This is not of any object, extra-organic. We 
may, however, by experience and reasoning come to kmw 
that this pain proceeds from a wound produced by a blow 
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or from an mibultliy alip ^‘‘plK n\ Bui ilu‘ migmal per- 
ception is oiil^" o£ an aiieution of our ImhU of wliHi 
know the i\m and in a sm\\ the lorahty. But 
upon ihm^ simple oiiginal {Huejuitjus mo may loar a 
bods of ncquhed <mes* W o mas ooine to know, lur ex* 
ampk, what knuK of food md air dor itge our stems 
and sslmi kinds Simulate or siing^an ns. The afiec- 
tioufeofwhuh f Iiass‘bseu speaking eoi^tilute a soit of 
general sense, which seems to be strong in some of the 
lower animals. 

The visceral affections aie localised by FerritT in the occipital 
lobe-* of tln» brain 1, I), O', D")* Wnm tins pait of the brain 
Is injmetl the animal ’will n« leli Ii fonts food and will not seek 
for it This sense In chff* n lUiatc d into ^ peci il &eu'^c‘s. 

SECTION VL 
TAsir. 

Its seat is in the upper Hurfnee of the tongue, whi<di is 
coveted with papillae of different kinds, and is supplied 
with two nerves, the glosso-])haryngeal mid the gustatory, a 
branch of the fifth pair. The matter affecting the tongue 
must be in a liquid state in order to its btdng felt. Taste 
is affected by mechanieal means, as by irrittiting the root 
of the tongue. Many seeming tastes may be regarded as 
smells 5 0. an onion and an apple, if the nose be elosed, 
mnnot be distinguished from each other by taste. 

The sensations furnished are considerably diversified, 
and cannot be classified very accurately or properly des- 
ignated ai they run into each other. Some ate keen and 
some in^pid, some sweet and some bitter, some lu<icinus 
ind setee acrid* In this sense the sensation is far more 
pp^erful *than the perception. Still the perception is al- 
leys p^ni We have a vague knowledge of the taste 
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being in our mouth and in a certain relative direction. 
Acting on the principle of causation we seek for a cause 
of the sensation, and by observation we may find it to be 
some kind of meat or diink, and by a gathered experi- 
ence determine what kind of food it is. Some have ac- 



SXjlciBiH Of sa» Tokooh, showiDg the etramvaUaU paptU^, enlarged, with their nerree 
(n, n, ft), and taRte^hnds, also the fan^fitrm papiUa and tha Jilt fmrm papilWt and 
nerves («, n) entering them. The nerves to the iwpiUffl are hrani hes of the glosso 
pharyngeal nerve It has been recently found that the so-oalled taste-hudi occur 
on parts of the month which have no sense of taste 

quired a great delicacy in distinguishing the qualities of 
such articles as wine and tea. But there is no evitlence 
that by this sense we know originally and intuitively any- 
thing beyond our frame. The knowledge is of objects 
extra-mental but not extra-organic, 
a 
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Bs organ is tlie nose, and the hen'^ibiUt^ is m the mu- 
cous membrane lining the uppei part of the interior and 
the cavities wlutdi branch from it It has a sperial [mir 
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entiinjj in »of« prownpn on tho epHlichuui of tliMf aoRfcrils Thoy attemiate with 
eolnmnH>7 epithf*lml coUs if. i) 

of aems, or rather proceR'ies of the bruin — the olfao- 
tory, An olfactory lobe of the brutn procf^ed'? to the 
region above each nostril and sends down olfactory nerves 
Into the upper part of the nostril. These nerves supply 
rod-dhaped epithelial cells, some wide, some naiTow. The 
low# part of the nostrils is supplied by nerves of com- 
mon sensatiott from a brand of the fifth or great tri- 
geminal n^rvie. 
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The matter affecting the nostrils must always be in a 
gaseous state, and is called odor. Odors are so varied 
that we have not specific names for them ; we speak of 
them as sweet, fresh, ethereal, stimulating ; and of mal- 
odors as acrid, nauseous, disgusting. Smell is closely 
connected with taste. Both seem to be combined in fla- 
vor, Often, by combining the two, we liave to determine 
the nature and slate, whether sound or corrupt, of the 
food presented to us. Smell always contains perception, 
a perception of our nostrils as affected, but the sensations 
are always more prt'dominant. All that we know imme- 
diately by this sense seems to be our affected oigtoiism. 
If the odor is one luiknou n, we liave no idea of the ob- 
ject from which it comes. The senses of taste and smell 
are the most animal of the senses. Yet smell is capable 
of imparting a consideiable amount of information, es- 
pecially of direction. Some of the lower animals seem 
to be guided in their movements by this sense. By it 
the dog will follow the track of game or of its master, or 
that which it has gone o\er itself previously, with won- 
derful accuracy. As we ascend the scale of animals, 
this sense seems to lose its importance and its acuteness. 
But by it our acquired perceptions carry us a consider- 
able distance beyond our bodily frame, and open to us a 
wider world than taste does. Smell and taste are sup- 
posed to have their centres not easily distinguishable in 
the Subiculum Cornu Ammonis. (Fig. 2, K., p. 6.) 

SECTION VIIL 

HSARmO. 

In this sense we have both sensation and perception in 
about the same proportion, though sometimes the sens® 
don is the stronger, as in music, and sometimes the per 
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ception, as when we are listening to the words of a 
speaker. It gives, primarily, a knowledge of our ears as 
affected, hut by a combined experience we perceive ob- 
jects at a distance, and know that this sound proceeds 
from the human voice, this other from a dniin, or from 
the wind agitating the trees, or froin a running stream. 
The organ of hearing is the ear collecting the sound, 
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communicates beats to the opening of the labyrinth, and 
compresses the liquid, and this affects the auditory 
nerve, which carries on the action to the brain. Each 
bag of the labyrinth is filled with fluid, and floats in fluid. 
It contains mobile ear-stones, that beat like pebbles on 
the ciliated epithelium, which is richly supplied with 
nerves. The semicircular canals are engaged in main- 
taining our equilibrium. Through them rapid rotation 
of the body causes vertigo. 

Auditory sensations are more delicate and agreeable 
than those furnished by any of the other senses, and diSer 


Fig. 6. HBABXNa, 

DuGiuk OF Fibres of Co&ti : A ^ liair cell ; t*/, ianerfibro j 
», nerves } ■ a/, outer fibre, , 

in intensity, in, quantityi. and in tone. 

The melodies and harmonies of mu- 
sic stir up emotion, and by ; their con- 
tinuance trains of erhotional thought, niairs supplied 
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outer rods, and there are adjoining hair cells well 6up« 
pH^d with perves. They are usually supposed to or* 
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IK tlu ouiKs It IS snd \vt possess in tin stuiunculii canals an 
ou lotted to iorm a notion of i sp k ^ m tint t diiucusiuiib.^^ The 
seimt luulu cinals arc the ptnphn il 014 ms of die sense of space, 
that is to say, tin ‘»t«sitions citattd tliioUj^h the ntive endings in 
the iiupulU ot the c mils sene to toim oui notions of (In tliiee di- 
nunsions of spire, the sensUiuns of euh cm il tout spondin^ with 
ont of the dimensions. By means of these sensations, there is 
foimid in our biain the repiesentition of an ideal spate, lo which 
aie n fell ed all the peueptious of objects around ua, and the posi^ 
tion of oui bod} aiiioUj^ these objects. I he niture of the ideas 
given by this ippaiatus needs to be c irt full} sifted* 

BECTIOX IX 

TOUCH PROPER, OR UPUKO. 

In it we ha?e sensation and peiception more intimately 
connected than in any other sense. The sensation aiises 
from the sensor nerves, proceeding from every part 
of the peripheiy of the body to the sensorium m the 
brain. The oigan is the skin, and touch is often called 
the skiMense by the Gemans. The skin consists ot two 
layers, the outer oi cuticle, which is meant for protection 
and is insensible, and the true skin, with its sensitive 
points called papilla lying under. Remove the epii he- 
lium and the seme of touch and that ot temperature aie 
lost, Th0 mo^t sensitive parts of the body are the Ups 
of the teOigne^ of the dngers and the lips ; this is probably 
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because of the neives geneiated at these points by use. 
The sensibility may be cieated from within, bat is com- 
monly awakened by piessuie tiorn without, whieh alfeots 
the papilhe and associated ncives. 


We aie led natuially (the 
naiuie nia} have been acqiiiied 
by heiedity) to lefci the action 
to the point it which the beiisoi 
nerve tfiminites. If we puck 
a nei\e which leaches the mid- 
fiiiger, the pain is felt theie. 
If we stretch oi pinch the ulnar 
neive by pushing li fiom side 
to side or compiessing with the 
fingers, the shock is telt in the 
part to which its ultimate 
bianchlets are distiibuted, 
namelj, in the palm and back 
of the hand and in the fouith 



and fifth fiiigei s. Accoi ding as uiiffRAM op taotob ooBpascM op sm 

1 OBK, ^ithnems(«)oniteringit 

the piessure is vaned the piick- 

ing sensation is felt by tiiim m the fomth finger, in the 
fifth, in the palm of the hand or back of the hand ; and 
botli on the palm and on the back of the hand the situa- 
tion of the piicking sensation is different according as the 
pressuie on the neive is varied ; that is to say, according 
as diffeient fibres or fasciculi of fibres are more piessed 


upon than others. The same will be found to be the case 
in irritating the nei ve m the uppei aim ” (Muller’s Phys- 
iology by Baler, p. 740). So strong is this tendency 
to localize the sensation at tbe extremity of the ner-ves, 


that when an arm or leg is amputated the person has 
still the feeling of the lost limb. Muller has collected a 
number of such cases. ‘‘ A student named Schmitz had 
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his arm amputated above the e^bow lliiitf eu yens ago, 
he has never ceased to hive sensations as it m the flag vs. 
I applif'd pressnie to tlie iieives m the stump, and M. 
Sehmiiz immediately ielt the wliule arm, even tlie fingeis, 
as if asleep*’^ ‘•‘A tollbeper m the neighboihoofl oi 
IT die, who&(* right aim had been shatter d by a cannon- 
lull in battle, <ibove the elbow, Iwnih 5 eais i<><\ and 
afterwards amputated, has bid, iit 1^11, al the time of 
f lunges of the wiathei, distinct ihntmitk* pains which 
seem to him to ovist m the wlinie aim, and though le- 
moved long ago tlie lo^i put is at ilioso liims hit 
as if sensible to diaughts of ah. This man also com- 
pletely confiime<l our statement that tlie sense of the 
mtegiity of the limb was never lost,” When theie is a 
chingemade artificially in the peiiphenl extu unties of 
lieives, the sensations aie felt as if in the oiiom il spots. 

Wlum in the restoration of a nose a fl ip of <^kin is tinned 
down from the forehead and made to unite with the 
stump ot the nose, the new nose thus foimcd has, as long 
as the isthmus of skin by which it mamtaiiis its original 
nerve-supply remains ttn<livided, the same sensations as 
if it were still on the forohi'ad ; in other words, when the 
nose is touched the p itient feels the impression in the 
forehead. This is a fact well knc)wn to surgeons, and 
was fiist observed by Lisfranc,” 

Whatever it may have been originally, all this is now 
natural, very probably handed down bj heredity. Pro- 
fessor Valentin (* Kepert fiir Aiut. und Physd 1836, p. 
830) has observed that individuals who are the subjects 
of congenital imperfection or absence of the extremities 
have, nevertheless, the internal sensations of such limbs 
In tbebf perfect state. A girl, agbd nineteen years, in 
whom the metacarpal bones of the left hand were very 
and all the bones of the phalanges absent, a row o* 
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impel foctly oiganized, wart-like pi ejections representing 
tbe fingeis, assured M. Valentin that she had constantly 
the internal sensation of a palm of the hand and five 
fingers on the left side as perfect as on the light. When 
a ligature wis placed lound the stump she had the sen- 
sation of formication in the hand and fingers, and press- 
uie on the ulnar neive gave lise to the oidinaiy feeling 
of the thud, fouith, and fifth fingeis being asleep, al- 
though these fingers did not exist. The examination of 
thiee other individuals gave the same results.” (Ib, 
p. 74?.; 

By the simultaneous sensations we have a perception of 
a pluiality of points, and we feel our bodily frame, as it 
were, lound about us Miiller maintains that in this 
way we get a knowledge of the greater number of the 
parts of the body and in all the dimensions of space, and 
that when our body comes into collision with another 
body, if the shock be sufficiently strong, tbe sensation of 
our body to a certain depth is awakened, and there arises 
a sensation of the contusion in the whole dimensions of 
the cube. If this be tiue, then this sense gives us a 
knowledge of our body as extended in three dimensions, 

Tlie primitive knowledge given by this sense seems, as 
in the case of taste, smell, and hearing, to be intra-organic, 
though of course extra-mental. But by experience we 
come to know that there are extra-organic bodies affect- 
ing us and the cause of the sensations, and may thus 
come with the aid of the muscular sense to be cogni- 
jsant of the hardness and softness, roughness and smooth- 
ness of the bodies touching us. It seems now to be 
ascertained that temperature is an affaefciou of the tactile 
nerves. It is felt as a sensation of our bodily organs, 
The extra-organic cause is determined by experience and 
reasoning upon it. 
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hLCIIOK X 

inr 'ILSCtLAK S 1 \SL. 

This ib iiilinui h cuniuctfd Tuarh Pioper, but 
cliliVrs horn it ( ‘*s< uiiahy. The uii, iai< apjiaiaiu^ eoiisisU 
fiisl ot a luoloi lit 1 \ e, plot etdin^ lioiii the lower paifc 
of Hit* biain to a inuMlt. W<* will to mne an oigan, 
saj the aim, and tin* niotoi iiei\e eaiiiis the action to 
the mus(de. This paii of the process 1ms been called the 
Lotomoihe Enagy, We know that the inubcle lus 
been mov(*fl and lesisianee otieied, by a senior iieive 
attached and cairjing the intimation to the biain In 
this sense as in eveiy other thoie is sensaiion, but per- 
ception is vastly predominant. By the senses which 
have come before us hiiheiio, ueseem wicitly to know 
our flame with its pails out of eacli oilun. By this 
sense we know objects out of and beyond our body and 
as resisting our energy. The sens<‘b aiiead\ noticed liave 
given U3 linear direction, piobably also suifaco, plane or 
perlicips cuived ; thoy havo cerUiuly given us points of 
space as separated ; this gives us bodies in three dimen- 
sions. Wo press on a solid body and along its surface, 
and along its sides and around it, and thus get the idea 
of solidity or impenetraWHiy. The nmsoukr sense, in- 
cluding in it the volition and the resistance, first gives us 
the idea of Power, Potency, Energy, or Force, out of 
which proceeds our idea and conviction as to Causation. 

While Peeling and the MnscuUr Sense are different, 
Hbe one being infcra-organio and the other extra^organic 
yet they commonly act at the same time and together. 
They unite to give us the sense of prmure which arises 
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from the foice with which a body piesses on out nerves 
of feeling and is resisted by muscular action. A body 
is laid on our skin and we estimate its weight by the 
amount of force which we use in orclfi to lift it. By 
practice people nnij become very expoit in weighing 
objects. Those who have to mix niatciials in definite 
pioi)ortions can often do so \’jiihout the use of a nia hine. 
and the officers in a poot-ofliee can tell the weight ot a 
letter by simply placing it on their hand. 

SECTION XI. 

VISION. 

This is in many respects the highest and most intel- 
lectual of all the senses. It is also the most complicated. 
I am not suie that all its mysteiieshave yet been cleared 
up. Much, however, is known. We have to contemplate 
it simply as giving us a peiception. 

The ball of the eye is a globe moving freely in a cham- 
ber, the orbit. It has a firm, tough, spheroidal case, the 
greater paxt of which is \^hite and opaque, called the 
sclerotic. In front is what is called the cornea, which is 
transparent. Light enters by the cornea, and thence 
passes into the aqueous humor, consisting mainly of wa» 
ter. It then passes through the gateway of the iris into 
the denser crystalline lens, where it is refracted ac- 
cording to the shape and consistency of the lens* It 
now passes through the vitreous humor, which is a sort 
of jelly, to the retina, where it forms an inveited nnage 
of the object from which it has come. On the retina 
it impacts on rods and cones which are connected with 
the optic nerve. The estimated number of cones in 
the human eye is 8,360,000; the number of rods is 
not known. The rods have a pigment which is bleached 
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by li^bt and rtsloied in d»ikness. We do not know tbe 
full lunoi-Kiiis of these i )ds. .md corns ; they seem, how 
evu, to be toiimotcd with the iomation of thehguie, 



liamm ov A, left eye ball, tog the miutoles , B, ^ght eye to we(ii<m , 0| 
aectioti of retina, magnifi< <i etom ing ro is and cones aq A , iiqiu oufl humor , Ai # f 
blliitl spot , M f cornea cr I , ciy'ttallim itus , ir , iris , / g , hchiy mal giaod , 
em , optic commisme (the arrows marfe the course of the optic tracN to th# 
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certainly of the color. There is no Tision at the point 
where fhe l%ht falls on the optic ueire, and it is called 
the blind spot, which has no cones or rods. Vision is 
most aente at a yellow spot which is full of closest 
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3 ones. Distinctness of vision requires that objects shall 
be so far apart that their images on the retina shall reach 
more than one cone. The luminous action remains not 
only duiing the time the light is shining, but an appre- 
ciable time aftei. The letina in some persons seems to 
be affected in the same way by vaiious colors. This 
gives lise to coloi -blindness, so that the peison cannot 
distinguish between the gieen leaves of a tree and it^ 
red fruit. 

There are large muscles, stiaight and oblique, which 
keep the eye in its place and direct its axis, so that we 
can carefully gaze on and inspect the object. Were the 
eye-ball fixed, our knowledge by the eye would be very 
imperfect. Motion in this sense greatly helps us in our 
perception of objects. 

Intuitively we perceive by the eye a coloied surface, 
and I believe nothing more. This surface is felt as af- 
fecting us. But by a gathered experience and reasoning 
upon it, we can extend our knowledge indefinitely. It 
had been surmised by several peisons before, as by Locke, 
but was established by Bishop Berkeley, the Irish meta- 
physician, in ‘‘ New Theory of Vision ” (1709), that oiig- 
inally we have no knowledge of linear distance by the 
eyes. On looking forward we have simply a perception 
of a colored surface affecting us, at what distance we can- 
not tell. This theory has since been confirmed by the ob- 
servation of the cases of persons born blind, but whose 
eyes were subsequently couched so that they could see. 
I shall mention three of these cases. 

Gheuldm Case . — The boy was between thiiteeu and 
tourteen years of age when his eye was couched by Dr. 
Cheselden (see Trans, of Royal Society,’* 17 27). When 
he first saw, he was so far from making any judgmeni- 
about distances, that he thought all objects whatever 
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fcoucherl liis eyes (tis ho expri^'^seJ it), as what he felt didi 
bis .skills and thought no objects agnoable as tlio=^e 
wliicli %\ere smooth and regular, Lhongli he could form no 
judgment of their shape or wind it wis in any ob- 

ject that wa-^ pL asiiig to him. Uv knew not the stwpi 
of anything, nor anyone from aiK^lhcr, lioweu*r 

different in shape or magnitude, but being told wliat 
thhigs W(*re, whose form he boiore knew lioin heeling, lie 
would carefully obbcrve that be might know them again ; 
but leaving too many objects to le<u‘u at oiue, lie forgot 
many of them, and {an he .-^aid) at first learned to know 
and again forgt^t a thousand things in a da\ . On© par- 
ticular only, though it may appear trifling, I \^ill relate. 
Having often forgot which \^as the cat and which the 
dog, he was ashamed to ask, but catching the cat, which 
he knew hy feeling, ht» was observed to look ai her sic^ad- 
fastly, and then putting her down said, Puss, so I shall 
know you another time/’ We thought ho soon knew 
what pi(jtures represented whicli were sliown him ; hut 
we found afterwards we were mistaken, for about two 
months after he was couched he discovered at once they 
reprcsentc^l solid bodies, when to that time he considered 
them only as party-colored planes or surfaces, diversified 
with variety of paints ; but even then he was no h'ss sur. 
prised, expecting the pictures would feel like the things 
they represented, andi was amazed when he found those 
parts which by their light and shadow appeared now 
round, and even felt fl<it like the rest j and asked which 
was the lying sense, feeling or seeing.” 

Fram €me Phil. : Trans, of Royal Society,” 1841). 
The youth had been born blind and was seventeen years 
of age when Ms eye was couched by Dr. Franz, of Leip- 
lie. When the eye was sufficiently restored to bear the 
Bght, ** a sheet of paper on which two strong black lines 
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nad been drawn, the one horizontal, the otlier vertical, 
was placed before him at the distance of about three feet. 
He was now allowed to open the e\e, and after attentive 
examination he called the lines by their right denomina- 
tions.” ‘‘ The outline in black of a square, six inches in 
diameter, within which a circle bad been drawn, and 
within the latter a triangle, was, after careful examina- 
tion, recognized and correctly described by him.” At 
the distance of three feet, and on a Wei with the eye, a 
solid mhe and a ^phere^ each of four inches diametei’jWere 
placed before him.” “ After attentively examining these 
bodies, he said he saw a quadrangular and a Gireular fig- 
ure, and after some consideration he pronounced the one 
a square and the other a dise. His eye being then closed, 
the cube was taken away and a disc of equal size substi- 
tuted and placed next to the sphere. On again opening 
his eye he observed no difference in these objects, but 
regarded them both as discs. The solid cube was now 
placed in a somewhat oblique position before the eye, 
and close beside it a figure cut out of pasteboard, repre- 
senting a plane outline prospect of the cube when in this 
position. Both objects he took to be something like flat 
quadrates. A pyramid placed before him with one of 
its sides towards his eye he saw as a plain triangle. This 
object was now turned a little so as to present two of its 
sides to view, but leather more of one side than of the 
other: after considering and examining it for a long 
time, he said that this was a very extraordinary figure ; 
it was neither a triangle, nor a quadrangle, nor a circle ; 
he had no idea of it, and could not describe it ; * In fact,’ 
said he, ‘ I must give it up.’ On the conclusion of these 
experiments, I asked him to describe the sensations the 
objects had produced; whereupon be said that immo* 
diately on opening his eye he had discovered a difference 
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m the two objects, the cube and the sphere, placed b©^ 
fore him, and perceived that they were not drawings : 
blit that liB had not been able to form from them the 
idea of a square and a disc until he perceiTed a sensation 
of what lie saw in the points of liis fingers, as if he really 
tonehed the objects. When I ga,ve the, three bodies (the 
sphere, cube, and pyramid) into his hand, he was much 
surprised that he had not recognized tliem as such by 
sight, as he was well acquainted with mathematical fig- 
ures by his touch.” “ When the patient first acquired 
the faculty of sight, all objects appeared to him so near 
that ha was sometimes afraid of comii^g in contact with 
them, though they were in reality at a great distance from 
him. All objects appeared to him perfectly flat ; thus, 
although he very well knew by bis touch that his nose 
was prominent and the eyes sunk deeper in the head, he 
saw the human face only as a plane.” 


I'heae^ obset^^ that the eye takes in surface 

and. superficial figure at once, but cannot discern solidity. 
If the persons hate the use; of both eyes, they will ob- 
V'Serte the:''diffemioe between a disn’and.a solid, but they, 
would not be aMe it that the latter 

'i©:;,a sciUd.;. It, requires. ,to, he added, that " those, who ' have 
sight';'- thus 'giye,n , hham, ' require' '.obaeiwation': and 
thought to reconcile the information they had got from 


louph with that which they are how receiving from sight ; 

'have ■, lehmed'.two , languages, , say Ger*. ' 
tequjii^;|^i^tice ' in'brder ' to 'enable" them; 

::m < yrqr thy . of ■ ^eing' , , ■ 

■ ‘tof^hrhe: p0ssessad:’an.:ewallent.mem-^, , 

r^arded 

temg. 



0 ize visitors, unless he heard them tin hs^.^ h4,i/i 
fehem very frequently. Even when he Iiad !'he oh* 
ject repeatedly, he eould form no idea of v'i5ih''<? 

in his imagination without having the mil ohqeci befdw 

him. Heretofore, when he dreamed ol luiy of 

his parents, for instance, he felt them arid 'tlieir 

' voices, bat never saw them ; but now, lifter Im-vhig Meen 
them frequently, he saw them also in hi?4 drearn.^*''' 
Trinelimetti Qau, — Mr. Abbot (io Sight ^ aiut 
Touch ”) gives an account of the obsorvatioii^s of Tria** 
chinetti : ** He operated at the same time on two palienti 
(brother and sister), eleven and ten years okl respectively* 
The same day, having caused the boy to axamine tin:omng#» 
he placed it about one metre from him aud bsida. him try 
to take it. The boy brought his hand close to hijs ©ya^ 
closing his fist found it empty, to his great 
then tried again a fewincies from his eye^ pud!; 

. in- ■ this' .'tentative way, succeededin taking. 

■When 'the' 'same exp'eri men t was. tried' with the 
also 'at first attempted' to 'grasp- the ^ran-ge''Witit;'h#4^^A 
very -near '"the -eye^.-then, perceiving' her 
out heir forefinger ahd pushed it in a straight liup t 
ithtil she reached her object.’- 
these observations as mdicatxbg_ ih^l 
in -actual contact with the 
been observed (by Janin and Puvij) 
in search of objects in straight Unps H 
;l ::But while the *' perception 
endowment of sight, it o^n'|?#..^ 
noticed that m this acquisition ' 

Ae circumstance 
ceive 


real objrci 

’>i anv of 




’ ; fi'i ' M-' '' ■•■"■1 
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Seme of Sight — For near objects there are three special 
aids pro%dded in the organism itself, and there are otliers 
for more distant objects. 

(1.) When we look at near objects the pupil slightly 
contracts, and the anterior surface of the eiTstalline lens 
becomes more convex. The process by which this is done 
is a somewhat complex one, in w^hioh there is probably 
both reflex and voluntary action. As it tak(,‘s place 
there is a strain in the action of the eye, and intimation 
is given of this by the attached nerves. When this strain 
is felt we know by experience that the object is near. 

(2.) There is a difference of the parallelism of the rays 
of light according as the objects are near or remote. 
When objects are at a distance thc^ rays that come from 
them are virtually parallel, and the eye keeps its normal 
shape ill receiving them* But when objects are near the 
rays are not parallel even approximately, and the eyes 
are; strained in taking them in. Announcement of this is 
given to the mind, not by the eye-balls directly, but by 
the attached muscles* We come to argue that the ob- 


ject is pear when the muscles are strained. 

(8.) There is a difference, according as the object is 
remote or near^ of the image produced on the retf na by 
each of the two eyes. When^t^^ object is at a distance 


; the flgiire ^ven by the twp eyes does not differ much from 
that ptodueed by one* Bat when it is near there is a 
sensible difference. ; Place the back of a closed book be- 
v.;.; ,;;fore''the' ;ayes,' twenty-feet' away, and there ■ will, 'bp dittle: 
difference between , the forih as gl,yep^;by'tyfQ,_,;,eyes and;;'i 
Place it a foot away, 'and weV^enihch'-'iho^e^^ 

' by tho^ two Bfm^ by one. There are 

the Mi 
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taut. A penny placed close to the eye may occupy the 
whole field of 'vision, may, according to the proyerb, hide 
the sun from the view. Place it at some distance and 
it will occupy a comparatively small space in the figure 
painted on the retina. 

(6.) When an object, say a watch, is at a. distance, the 
rays of light that come from it produce a much feebler 
impression on our organism than when it is near. We 
argue that an object is far oflE when its color is faint and 
its outline hazy. We infer that it is near when its color 
is bright and its figure distinct. 

(6.) In our reasonings about the distance of objects we 
are much guided by the number of intermediate objects 
on which the eye can rest. When these objects are 
numerous yve conclude that the object must be at some 
distance, aiud when they few we are to 
that it must be near. This rule often enables us togueefe 
very rapidly at the distance of objects,' ^ 0^^ the other 
band, as we shall immediately see, it may often lead ns: 
intp error by being illegitimately applied. ' 

(7.) We are often guided iii our estimate of tlm d^ 
tance of an object by its hnowh size. The object, let me 
suppose, “is etidently a huinan being, a man dr woman, 
and occupies; a certain place |n the retinal ajEEection. ; The 
■ .im'a^e.'ts yery^;sih'ali' aiid%e',c6nclud 
,;:oir ■; wbmafe^ ^at ''a.; diVtance4,X'-'0r,\'it 'tS'-'largOi 'abd' 

^ "we inf er^ jdctds clo^^ ; ‘ ^ < ■ ' ■ - ' 

; "'.'Wlmn;.bot'h;:’fe^es,,;bro^ a. 

, -donble'' image 5dn.: ;th 0 :;^refihb^|_^B]ait;;•;^^ 

; V. ;I: shall' ■ : say.^bbthi of" 'tha;'' .mpra},-': 

' ipethodnf 'In'';'’ ; 

, .ihe- 'days^ of our, ■youth;'vbeingv:'gett;^^%;^ lie; 'distance' ■'■fyopj: 'V 

to: hbme^;:att4( to with 
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fclion^li tlieie he only one image. The object is peicei\ed 
as Single when the images aie tliiown on the piopei paita 
oi the letma. When they are not so, tlie object may be 
double 01 misplace (1. 

The image on the lotina is inveited. The airow niih 
th( pout up has the point do\ui m the letiii di mage ; 

the ol))eet IS seen upiiglit. This eh umstmee has 
pnz/Jed mmy. The puzzle aiises flora the ciicumstmce 
that people iraagme tint there must be in miioi tye of 
wome kind looking at the retiiiil image; wluieis iliat 
image is not seen by any but the physiologist pm suing 
bis resea 1 dies. It is, in fact, a meie mechanism, or 
means to let us know the shape and diiection of the 
object; and it is governed by the law of ■visible direc- 
tion, whiih is, when the rays strike the retina we tiaee 
them back along the line by which they have come. 
The rays at the base of the retinal figure have come fiom 
the top of the object, say an arrow, and we place them 
at the top, wlule those at the top have come fiom the 
foot, thus giving the object its ical position. 

We are now in tbe heart of a subject which deseiwes a 
brief separate consideiation. 

SECTIOlSr XII. 

OUB ACQUIREO rEBCEPTIONS. 

They are aeqniied by a gatheied observation and by 
reasoning from this. In Taste our original perception is 
of the palate as affected, but we infer flora repeated 
eases that this taste is caused by water and this by bread 
or toy beef, and the perception by practice may become 
ntj iiCute. In Smell, we know at first only an affection 
noilrils, bnfc we come to know by reasoning upon 
this odor proceeds from a rose and this 
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other from a lily, at this side o^hat side 
as it affects moie strongly the light or the e n ’ ‘ 
that the known sinell miibfc come fioui a neai 
object according to its intensity. In Fee mg we 
peiceive intuitively only the peripheiy of our bo^ici, hut 
L conclude that this agreeable seusatioii conms fr^^^ 
wholesome atmospheie, and this pain fii one i 
01 from excessive licit or cold. In ^ 

daectly oui eai as aSected. but we S-^h. x_ tlnit tte sound 
comes iioin the light when it is stiongei in i » ^ 

and from the left when it is moie intense in the Ut e , 

and tlat .Ma »..d » -“f — 

other by the wind or by a drum. J 5 y 
sense we may come to know very accura e y p 
impUad in a bW, or lbs weight of an * 1 “* ^ 
onr hand or any other part ol the body- 
been already tied to the way in whrdi 
eetiraate distance by eight. The.e ..= oa»t 
ocular perceptions wHch should be notice ’ fVipm 

We judge of the ske of objects by companson of them 
with other objects whose size we know. I see a p 
unloiown to me alongside a figure \y ic _i .^^5 ijg. 

that of a cow, and I determine the height of t p 
cause I am acquainted with the height o . 

Deeding on this principle, a . meoipice, 

appreciate the height of he ^shes us 

ElrowTJL^^r. t tthlpla^^^ beside it a 

can come to know the solidity of 
of binocular vision. Primarily, we become 
with the three dimensions of bodies by means 
.alar sense, by which we feel round ^bem and g^P 
them. The eye, we have seen, perceives intuitively only 
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a colorofl surface, and a solid is noticed as a plane stir- 
face. No doubb it might see a sphere and a cube to be 
different, but it would not discern the cube to be a cube, 
But wben a solid object is not itunoie, each eye gives a 
different aspect of it. By combining tbo two ]^crspec- 
ti\es, we come to know the object ns ha\ing three dimen- 
sions. Tbo^e who liay^ Imt one o\6 make up for their 
want by moving the he id fiom side to hide, so as to obtain 
the same viows as are to be had by tho two eyes. 

Saundoxson, the blind madicmallci in, eonld divtinauisU by his 
hand, in a seiie« of Roman medals, the true iioin the coimteifeit, 
with a more nixeiring di'-criminathm lli in the ( \e of a p»of<'ssed \ir- 
tttoso, and when he was present at the as'ronondt al oh^erv dions in 
the garden of the college, he was accustomed to perceive evoiy cloud 
which passed over the snn. This I'cmark ihle poxver, vhu‘h h is some-* 
times been referred to an ineieiscd intensity of pArticulai senses, in 
mariy eases exidently resolves itself into an increased h ihit of aiten- 
tion to the indications of all those seusci^ which the indix i<lu il retains. 
Two instances have been related to me of blind men xvhn wen* much 
esteemed as judge*' of horses. One of these, in <»mng his opinion 
of a horse, declared him to be blind, though this had escaped tho ob- 
servation of several persons who had the use of tin ir eyes, and who 
were with some difiiculty convinced of it. Btdng asked to give an 
account of the principle on which ho had decided, he said it was by 
the sound of the horse’s step in walking, which implied a peculiar 
and unusual caution in his manner of putting down his feet. The 
other individual, in similar circumstances, pronounced a horse to be 
blind of one eye, though this also had escaped the observation of 
those concerned. When he was a^ked to explain the fact on which 
he formed his judgment, he said he felt the one eye to be colder than 
the other. It is roLitcd of Dr* Moysc, the well-known blind philos- 
phor, that he could distingui&.h a black dress on his friends by ils 
smell, and there seems to be good evidence that blind persons have 
ac<|uired the power of distinguishing colors by the tout^h* la a case of 
this kind mentioned by Mr. Boyle, the individual stated that black im- 

K rted to his sense of touch the greatest asperity, and blue tho least 
% Bush relates of two blind men, brothers, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, that Ihey^ knew when they approached a post in walking across a 
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street, by a peculiar sound wbicli the ground under their feet emit- 
ted in the neighborhood of the post ; and that they could tell the 
names of a number of tamo pigeons with which they amused them- 
selves in a little garden, by only hearing them dy over their heads. 
I have known several instances of persons affected with that extreme 
dearee of deafness which occurs in the deaf and dumb, who had a 
peculiar susceptibility to particular kinds of sounds, depending appar- 
ently upon an impression communicated to their organs of touch or 
simple sensation. They could tell, for instance, the approach of a 
carriage in the stieet without seeing it, before it was taken notice of 
by persons who had the use of all their senses. An analogous fact is 
observed in the liabit acquired by the deaf and dumb of undei stand- 
ing what is said to them by watching the motion of the lips of the 
speaker.** (Abercrombie’s “ Intellectual Powers.**) An American 
Indian has such acute sight that he can discover the prints of his 
enemies’ feet, can ascertain their number with the greatest exact- 
ness, and the length of time which has elapsed since their passage; 
he can discover the fires and hear the noises of his enemies when no 
sign of the contiguity of any human being can be discovered by tho 
most vigilant European.” (Smith’s “ Moral Philosophy.”) 


SECTXOH XIII, 

APPARENT DECEPTION OF THE SENSES. 

The Greek philosophers, down to the time of Aristotle 
(who corrected the mistake), represented the senses as 
deceiving us. The distinctions we have drawn, especially 
that between our original and acquired perceptions, ena- 
ble us to stand up for the trustworthiness of our sense- 
perceptions. Our original perceptions are all true to 
facts ; but there may be mistakes in the steps we take in 
forming our derivative perceptions. Our observations 
may be limited, and we may argue from them as if they 
were unlimited. The taste in the mouth, as a mere or- 
ganic affection, is always what we may feel it to be ; but 
we may draw a wrong inference as to the object in the 
mouth, as to whether it is beef or mutton* as to wbethe? 
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it ib bbeiry or nidileira v^ino; aiul when our palate or 
btumadi i& may rei^aid Si)un(l moat as un- 

bound. We ouiiiu fe 1)0 ini'^takcn in regnd to the smell 
iib a sensation, hut we may eir in our coimlu^ion that it 
is produced by a certain obje(*t in fiteiiaiu direction at 
a certain distance. For our coiAmncuc* ue lay d<ovn 
!uleb ftu’ oiir i»uidaiice as to the objef‘Ls falling under the 
soiiisi^a, which aie correct enoui^li Cor ordinary puv])oses, 
but fait nnd mislead us in evceplional cirtaimstancos. 
Sounds come to our e«irs lu blriigh^ lines, but the sound 
eoining from a. bell may be div(*rted by a buihling in the 
way, and we trace the souml to the direction from which 
it has last come. A man with an amputated limb places 
the pain in it, because it is precisely what he would have 
felt if the limb had been entire. 

The supposed illusions are most numerous m the use 
of the sense of sight, and this because there are so many 
observations and ratiocinations implied in our judg- 
ments in regard to the position and distance of objects 
by that sense. We are accustomed to estimate distances 
of an object by the number of visible objects coming be- 
tween us and it 5 and we are apt when we are looking 
across a lake or an arm of the sea, a level plain or a 
waste of sand, to regard them as much nearer than they 
are. We are apt to draw a wrong inference when things 
are seen across a surface of snow. “ We had fn^quent 
occasion,” says Captain Parry, ‘‘in our walks on shore to 
remark the deception which takes place in estimating the 
distance and magnitude of objects when viewed over an 
unvaried surface of snow. It was not uncommon for m 
to direct our steps towards what we took to be a large 
mass of stone at the distance of half a mile from us, but 
which WB were able to take up in our hands after one 
rninute^^ walk* This was more particularly the case 
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when ascending the brow of a hilL” In all these rea- 
sonings we start from an assumed position and may pro- 
ceed illegitimately. When he feels himself to be at rest 
on the deck of a ship which may in the meanwhile be 
starting from the shore, the countryman starts up in 
alarm, for he believes, momentarily, that the sliore is 
moving. When we are looking out of a railway car- 
riage on a train starling, we may feel as if we are mov- 
ing, because the carriage we are looking at seems sta- 
tionary, and we are not assured of the contrarj^ till we 
see it passing an object which we know to be stationary, 
when, be it observed, we at once accommodate ourselves 
to the actual position. “ I remembei*,’’ says Abercrom- 
bie, ‘‘ having occasion to pass along Ludgate Hill, when 
the great door of St. Paul’s was open and several per- 
sons were standing in it. They appeared to be very lit- 
tle children, but on coming up to them they were found 
full-grown persons. In the mental process the door had 
been taken as of a certain magnitude (much less than it 
actually was) and the other objects were judged by it.’* 
In a mist the boy seems a man and the man a giant, 
because in our common experience the objects seen so 
dimly are at a distance, and this boy or man being at 
such a distance must be veiy large to fill such a space 
in our eye. 


SECTION xir. 

SUPPnEMSNTABY NOTES. 

NOTE I. 

AS TO WHAT WE miUAmZY PBRCRIVE. 

Physiologists are seeking to nnd out the organic processes involved 
m the exercises of the Senses. Fvschology should seek to deter- 
mine what is the primary exercise of the conscious mind in Sense- 
Perception. 
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Certain German sa\aus have Inen making inquiry into 

the natiiK of the organic proce'^se*^. Webtr made -^ome tu lous ex- 
periments as to the udative sensibility of diffeierit parts of the body, 
showinsj how much more <5en&itivc the tip of the tonoue is th<in tlie 
batk. Lo(/e lub been experimenting «infl spteuluing is to the 
OlUili of our notion ot space, and di-iO\erb in e ich ot the stnse<? 
Wnf dgns which indicate the dilfeience of an imprebslou fioai 
tth rs» AccomIiuj; to my xiew all these local signs aie iii the o*- 
gnnistii, md xrt acknowledged to be movements there, ind aic at the 
best the more prompters ot the notion of spice, and do not coni iin 
in (liemsehes tlie notion of space or any other idei whatsoeier. 
Fef imer. in Ms ** Ps)chophysic,*’ has sought todeteiinme the relation 
of the exciting cause to the bcnsation, and thinks he h is proieu that 
the sensation is not directly <is the excitation, but the sensation in- 
crt‘«bes as the logantlim of the excitation. Dclboeuf and Hciing 
dispute the (onformity of this law to facts. It is certain, I think, 
that the law is a ])hysiological and not a psychological one, is a law 
of the organism and not of the conscious mind Wundt legirds ex- 
ternni imprebsions as mcie signs to be interpreted; and maintains 
that they are interpreted by unconscious reasoning, whi<h is the 
primary element of all thought. This view pi ices reasoning prior to 
the notion and the judgment, whiehis eontruy to the almost univer*‘al 
opinions of philosophers, ,md is supported by no evid< nee except that 
of a hypotliesib of nncon'-i ions mental operitions of which we have 
no proof. Helmholtz, whoh a phjsicist lathcrthan a luetaphjsician, 
divides the iheurica as to the origin of our idea-i of space into nativist 
and empiricist. He opposes the nativisfe theory in the slnpe it takes 
in the philosophy of Kant, according to whom spice is an a pnort 
htm in the mind imposed on objects. T do not believe iu any 
inch forms* According to the \ iew expounded in this chapter the 
eoubclouts mind has a native capacity of perceiving matter as pre* 
settled to it* All these German theories may be modified if not set 
ttildo, if it be true, *is Feirim maintMub, that each seuse has an oigan 
In the cerebrum, and that there is no perception uukb& the organic 
ttSectlCii reaches the brain, Ferrior tells us that on destruction of 
the ^|^t4&thc loss of vision Is <omplete and permanent.’’ 

(If# ^ Qftittan theories see ** La Fsy chologie Allemande Con* 
3^ Bbot, translated by J, II Baldwin*) 
qm has not yet been invented which is dtted to show 

m or any intelligent act of the mind. In 

We have now to employ, not the senses, bat 
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consciousness?. And there is a difficultj in determining wh<Lt ia 
the fiiist conscious act. We cannot look into the soul of the infant 
vihon it is in the womb, nor for a consideiable time after. It can- 
not escpress any ot its affections except pit a sine or pain, — say by a 
V .iilo or a ciy, — and we do not remember our early expel ienee. Ia 
mHiue hie it is found that the vaiious physical and p&ycMcai acta 
so missed that it is diflicult to sepaiale them. Still, we can by 
‘■f d-consuousness look at our mental acts and ob^'erve whit they aie^ 
"We notjce that iii all of thfin there is a perception of an extended 
object i?vithin the organism or beyond it. Consciousness fui ther tes- 
ih’t m matme lite we know matter as lesisting our eneigy, cer- 
tainly by tbe miibculai beribc, piobably by ail the seiibes. Bui neither 
of thebe can be had by reasoning or by development fiom a premise 
which does not ( outaiii them. They mubt therefore be given and 
not derived, intuitive and not acquned, premibes and not a conclu- 
sion 

Let phybioloi^y penetrate as far as it can into the secrets of the 
onjini&m. say in sight, into the btructure of llie eye, of the optic 
iierv(‘, and it miy be of the ang ilii gynib in the brain. But let it 
modcblly stop when if comes to something which cannot be seen or 
touched, which cannot be weighed or measured. At that point let 
psvchology take up the investigation and inquire what is the nature 
of peiception, memory, rea'^oning, and other conscious acts. Physi- 
ology seems to declaie tint ail that passes through the organism, 
through the nerves and brain, are vibiations. If it be asked, as has 
ill eady been asked by LoUe, Iluw can vibrations pioduee percep- 
tions V I answer that the question of hoio (the 5t4ri of Aristotle) is 
often difficult to answer That tlieie are vibiations is certain, that 
there are conscious pciceptionn is aho certain. To determine their 
piecise i elation is ?cknowiedgod by all to be a perplexing question. 
The answer to it is not made easier by bringing in a tertium quid of 
any kind. If this medium is ot the nature of matter, tlie question 
follows, How it can induence mind? If It is of the nature of the 
mind, How can it act on matter? If it is of the nature of neither, 
the unanswerable question is put, How can it operate both on mind 
and matter? While we cannot answer such questions, we can my 
that the coubcious mind perceives matter as extended and solid. We 
may regard thh as a native capacity of the cognitive mind until it is 
resolved into something simpler. 

The most satisfactory position is that the mind perceives matter, 
hat by all the senses it perceives the organism, and that by two of 
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the bCR^^es, bight and the muscular sense, it perceives objects affect- 
ing the oTganibm. Let us assume that perception is one of the ca- 
p (iticft of mind, and probably we are as near the truth as we can 
posdbly be. In the mature mind perception is a property of mind, 
ju^t as ceitaini) as grivity is i property of matter or absimilation of 
Me. As it (Munot be oeiived fiom anything eLe, from material 
ac'tion or vital action, we must regard it as original and piimary. 
We may assume that in it wc perceive things as they are. We per- 
eeue objects within or beyond our frame as extended and as affected, 
'll IKS wc do not perceive the vibrations, which we know only by the 
aid of science, but 'v^c peiceive the affectiorib pioduced by the vibra- 
tions. Thebe aiiections are in space, and the mind perceiveb them 
as ill b|»itte. Thus a mubcular action, say the movement of the arm, 
is in space. The affections of the palate, the nostrils, the ear, are 
all percei’^ed as in a certain direction and extended. They are per- 
ceived as nMctions, as affected, as resisting. We thus get at the 
first perception, and in all subsequent perceptions of body, extension 
and resisting power, which we may regard as the primary and uni- 
Wsal piopeities of bodies. 


fifOTE II. 

tm FOUNPATIOJ? LAID IN FHYblOAL NATURB; FOR CONTINUBD 
ACTION, rOB JDEVE1.0PW[LIifT AND YET FOR FERMANKNCB. 

Every bodily substance contains a certain capacity of energy; this 
Is quite as certain as that it contains a certain amount of particles. 
This constitutes the basis of the conservation of energy, a doctrine 
which follows from the nature of body when properly apprehended. 
This energy is shown in one body acting on another by its proper- 
ties. The force operates when Ihe conditions implied in its nature 
are supplied. A stone must fall to the ground if unsupported. Hence 
the perpetual changes in nature so fondly dwelt on by Heraclitus and 
the 

The forces in the agents which act as the causes are not lost. In 
all phyweal causation there are two or more agents in the cause. 
In the acfebn there is a change in each of the agents; for example, 
toh In the oxjpn and hydrogen which combine to form water; but 
the oxygen and hydrogen, abide with their capacities. 
IWli I# the hr of ihe Bleatics* which never changes. There is thus 

ItIhiCCia ‘^persistence of force,” as Herbert Spencer calls it 

Sid ^ ^ SM# tiato a of actions. This continuance with 
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mutation is evidently under a Divine order which takes the form of 
taw. There is a sense in which all action is development, or evolu- 
tion ; the force comes out of the original energy in bodies. By their 
mutually adapted action, the forces often run in lines or races 
which are so arranged as to be periodical, they return according to 
their circuits, as for example, the seasons do, spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter, and the plant is after its kind. 

SECTION XV. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF THE SENSES. 

The senses are all capable of being educated. Our 
tastes may be made more delicate, and may keep us from 
using deleterious food. The sense of smell may be culti- 
vated, and add to our enjoyments ; and odors, especially 
by means of flowers, may be provided to gratify it. Hear- 
ing may be improved and made more sensitive and accu- 
rate. Music is a source of pleasure, ‘which may be en- 
hanced till it becomes elysian. Feeling may be made 
very delicate in its perceptions, and capable of distin- 
guishing very nice diilerences of object. The senses of 
pressure and of weight may be so trained as to give us 
very accurate measurements. But the eye is the most 
intellectual of all our sense-organs, enabling us at a glance 
to take in the vast and the minute, the near and the dis^ 
taut. 

All these should be cultivated by training in the fam- 
ily and at school. Children should be taught from their 
earliest years to use their senses intelligently and habit- 
ually. They should be encouraged to observe cai*e- 
fully the objects around them, and taught to describe 
and report them correctly. It has been said that there 
are more false facts than false theories, and this arises 
from persons not being trained to notice facts accurately, 
neither adding to them nor taking from them, nor gilding 
them by the fancy, nor detracting from them to serve an 
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Pi(*tiireH mi models aie used veiy oxteii'dvoly in 
moderii education, and serve a goud purpose, as they < all 
ill the senses to minister to tlio intellect. But the things 
IheDQSiJvcs are vastly more ins>tmeli^e than any represen- 
ts lions can be. So children should be tiiiglit to use 
tlieir senses, espeei<ill\ their eaib and iheli ove^, in ob- 
fceiving the objects around them, and the eveutte taet 
occur, and storing them up for tin are leflection. Plants 
and animals and stars, men and women and children, fall 
under our eyes at all times, and tlndr nature, shapes, and 
actings should be diligently scanned for piactical use and 
for scientific attainment. Not, indeed, thut every fact 
can be noted 5 for this would lay a burden on the mind 
which it eanuoi hear. Pains should be taken not to dis- 
tiaet the mind by too great an accumulation of details, 
BO as to prevent the rise and action of the reflective fac- 
uhii». But the habit of careful observation sbould be 
acquhed in early life, and facts stored up in all depart- 
ments which we mean to study or to use in our future 
lives. 

SECTION XYL 

KNOWIEUOK QIV&K BY THE SENSES. 

Having looked at the senses individually, let us now 
weigh the results they yield %vhen they are combined in 
their action. 

fke Knowledge of Our Bodilg Frame. — This acts, I 
believe, as the starting-point of all onr kiiowledge of 
enttm-orgaiiic objects, and furnishes a standard and a 
Ineassw* Let us try to ascertain, in a general way, what 
camhined organic knowledge amounts to. By 6 <ich 
bf we have a knowledge of parts of our frame 

m Already# then, we have a knowledge con- 

#i|te bf Wbgs m h 4paoo* The part afieoted odoroiisly 
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IS in one direction ; the p irt ailocted by hearing in an- 
other direction ; that al¥ected by color in a third ; and &o 
with tlje other senses ; each sense localizes an organ, pal- 
ate, nostrils, ear, eye, while touch proj^-r gives a knowl- 
edge of the direction aiuL locality of affections in every 
pari of the body, and the muscular sonse makes known 
the spot at which the enei'gy is exerted. B\ combining 
this knowledge, we come to have a consideiMble and a 
familiar acqucdntance with our bodily iranie, wtli the 
parts, and affections thereof. It is, after all, howe'er, 
veiy loose and imperfect, till we aie able to perceive the 
body, as it weie, ah extra^ till we touch and handle it, 
and see the outside form of it. We know the sliape of 
our bodies all the more distinctly from observing the fig- 
ures of men and women around us. The peasant girl 
gains a large amount of interesting information when she 
sees her face and figni'e reflected in the water, oi more 
perfectly in the miiTor. When affected with the tooth- 
ache, we know tlie general direction of the pain, but may 
not be able to tell in what tooth it is, iis the same is 
known by the tongue or hand ; it is certain that we can- 
not in this way know the form of the tooth. But, when 
we have toothache, we try to find out, by touch or sight, 
the tooth in which the pain is. This may illustrate the 
way in which we combine the intimations given by the 
different senses. As the result of all the steps, intui- 
tive, experiential, and inferential, we carry with ns al- 
wa}s, and wherever we go, a sense of our oircumanibicnt 
body and of its several parts, of its capable acts an<l sus- 
ceptible affections, and round this, as a nucleus, we gatlxer 
information, and all our knowledge of objects beyond our 
^rame is referred to this as the centre of our world. 

Our GomUned Sxtrororganie Kno^Uige. — At the 
lery same time that We know our bodily frame we liave 
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B certain amount of knowledge of objects beyond it ; we 
seem to take in a colored surface by the eye, and by the 
muscular sense we know objects as resisting our eneigy. 
Upon this foundation laid by nature we may rear an im- 
mense buperstructure. Acquainted with the structuie ot 
the sensory oi’gans, the boy is iible to fix the direction 
ol objects affecting them, of objects seen and touched ; of 
that face which he sees, of that voice which he hears, ot 
that arm that holds him, and he is soon able to trace them 
all to one person, his nurse or his mother. Thus do we fix 
the qualities discerned by different senses in one object. 
We smell an apple, we see its color and outline, we take 
it into our hands and feel its shape, we press it and as- 
certain its hardness, and we hear the sound the crushing 
makes. Henceforth the very smell or sight brings the&e 
qualities, or a number of them, before us, is associated 
with these qualities, and is conceived by ns as possess- 
ing them. We expect everything that smells so, e\en 
uhen we do nnt see or touch it, to have a certain shape 
and consistency, and a ceilain taste in the mouth. We 
thus <ome to be siuToundtd by objects, with qualities at- 
tached to them, in our apprehension. We distribute ob- 
jects in the loom, doors, tables, chairs, desks, books, pie- 
tmes. We know the place, and, so far, the properties ol 
every object under our view in nature, of the trees, the 
fields, the meadows, the rivers, the clouds, the sun, moon, 
and stars. We learn by degrees the purposes served by 
the things before us. That object is a cluir, with a piece 
of dwea ly*mg on it ; that other is a table, with food on 
It I that other a horse, on which we may ride. As oui 
and experience widen, our world enlarges i 
t&e things in it become more numerous, and we 
teow fluily wd itoeurately. In particular, we 

wife fennm^table bebgs with lik^ 
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tlionglits and sentiments as ourselves. We have at last 
not just a universe, but a cosmos with earth and ah’, 
jilant and animal, with sun, moon, and stars, some of 
them at incalculable disiunees, and with immmerable 
living beings possessed of immortality. It should be no- 
ticed that all this knowledge ladintes from our sensitive 
and conscious self. We place all these objects around us, 
in a certain direction fioin ouiselves, and we cumpiehend 
them from the way in which they would affect us. 

bKCTION XVII. 

QUALITIES OF MATTUK,' EXTENSION ANI> ENERGY- 

Primary Qualities, — In all our sense-perceptions, even 
those simply of oar bodies, there are qualities knowii- 
Some of these are called Primary. They are found in 
body, as Locke expresses it, in whatever state it be. 
They are so called also, because, as Reid says, onr senses 
give us a direct knowledge of them, I doubt much 
whether we are able to determine with cleaimess and cer- 
tainty wh<it these are. Physical science will not pretend 
to fix on them absolutely. Metaph) sics has no right to 
settle such a question. But it may be safely said that 
there are two such qualities : one of these is Extension 
and the other is Energy. 

Potfendon is certainly an essential quality. Every 
form of matter possesses it. The intelligent mind directly 
perceives body as extended. By an easy process of ab- 
straction we can separate tlie extension from the body as 
possessing other qualities and have the idea of extension 
or space. Hamilton evolves it from two catholic condi- 
tions of matter : The occupying of space and being 
contained in space. Of thebe the former affords (A) 
trinal extension explicated /'gain into (1) divisibility 5 
(2) size containing under it density of gravHy ; (3) fig- 
5 
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aie ; nml (D) ultimate nncoinpu^ssibilily ; while the latleT 
^i\(s (A) mohilih, and (i^) situation.'” 

JUnii uikW leuain ioims is also an essential quah 
itj, ilaiUi 1 kn i\M\ IS lileclin^- u*» uid as leb.sLm^ our 
action True, t is only b> ag,iil ledivpoien mIuL ne 
know vlnt founs ])h\bK il Ute»^\ mbs, and ihid the 
n dui<\ extnit, and limits of the aenon, as, ioi instiu e, 
kt jOiaMtiiion and chemkal allinii}. But 'v^e seem in 
dl oui cognitions oi body to know it as acting on us 
even as wo know oms l\e-» as acting on it. There is no 
lor in 01 «'tiie ut body, bolid, liquid, or gaseous, which 
does not possess this powei which is « xercised in our per- 
tephon ol it. It blioiild always be acknowledged that 
inattei may possess other essential attributes, as tliese 
ma) be known to othci inUlliiyeiKes who penetrate into 
the inline of things, But these seem to be the only 
essential qualities known to u&, 

Oi'iHum tailed not happily the Hec- 

oiidunj (^mhtuh ot Hatter. In legaul to what second- 
ary (]ualiiieb are, such as bineilb, tastes, sounds, colois, 
there has been much eontioversy gendered of confusion, 
and many wrong inierenees have been drawn. It is 
a&ked whether there is color in the rose, sound in the 
drum, odor in the violet, taste in the mutton. If we 
answer tlmt ihme is, tlnm it is shown conclusively that 
colors conbist of vibiations, as do also sounds, and that 
tastes and smells are mere liquids and vapors affecting 
mt palate and nostrils. But when we are driven to 
idJow that there is no reality in these secondary qual- 
it n argut^ that theie may Just be as little in the 
prilispary qualities, suejj as extension and resistance, which 
tUfkJf be ^ere sedations of the orgAinbin or creations of 
^ The logical conclusion is idealism such aai 


I 
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The secondary qualities have an existence simply in 
our animated and sentient fiame. Their ofhcc is to make 
known tlit. slate ot our bodies. They do not re\eal di« 
leoily the piopeities of bodifs beyond oiu oiganisin ; but 
theN prompt us to inquire into the cuisi' of the atiections 
Miien we find them to consist oi the i»e(hanieal oi chein- 
I(ol propel ties of objects. It is thus tint the st uMlioti 
)t lietit oi cold leads us toinquhe into the state ot the 
tempeniiue, and that certain odois may send ns out xi» 
Heanh ot malaiia. 

Theie is an ambiguity in tlie plnasfs, sounds, tastes, 
colors, heat, and the like. They may mem simply atfcec-* 
tions of the sense, neives, or the bodily qiniitios which 
pioduce the affection. Tims ‘‘heat” inav mean the 
frame under a cm tain sensation oi a mode ol motion. Ic 
is ot importance that when we are using these phrases 
we understand and txplaiu wliat we mean by them. 
When we speak of feeling heat we do not mean a mode 
of motion, which is in fact the cause of our feeling. 

It will be found that in all our organic affections (as 
indeed in all physical action) theie is a dual oj* plural 
cause ; there is an organic susceptibility and an extra- 
organic agent ; there are tastes, smells, and colors, but 
these are called into action by sapid bodies, by odois, or 
vibrations. These two, the organic and extr »-oiganic, 
are so mixed in our apprehensions that we are apt to 
identify them. Thai smell we know is produced by a 
rose, and we regard the smell as in the rose. We <an 
thus so far understand that peculiar combined sensifcion 
and perception aS to color which has so pnzded meta- 
physicians. By the eye we peiceive a surface, but there 
is always associated with it a retinal color in the rods 
and cones. It is only by a process of abstraction that 
we can think of (we cannot image) the color apart from 
the shape* 
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For plido&opliio purposes ihe all-impoilant distinction 
iB between the qualities pexcemd iininediately m all 
b<»dies — these ue the piimaiy qualities; and the organic 
aili ctioiis impl'^ing by mfui nee an e^tra-oiganic cause — 
these lie called the second uy qiulities It is to be di&- 
tUKt^^ inideisrood that tlieie is a lealiiy in both. The 
ieihi\ 111 the ‘-u oiidaiy qualitu s is meiely in the at- 
heUd oi<;aiisni, and we aie jubtiiied in mauitainiiig thit 
fclieie IS such a thing. The lealily m the other is in 
both, and hold that this leally evists. 

SECTIOJSf XVIIL 

rnSAS OWEN by THB S l XTFRXALITT, space, AS(S> 

LM RGY. 

We shall discover as we <idvance that every one of the 
oiigitial mental poweis gives ns a special cognition or 
idea. We ma> notice heie that Sense-Perception gives 
us L EXOTRNALiTt. We perceive all mateiial objects 
as out of, and independent of^ ihe percei\iiig mind. This 
is associated with IL ExtEKSiox. We perceive things as 
extended by all the senbcs, not only as Locke thought 
by sight and touch, but by smell, taste, and heiring; 
by all theie we know our affected organism as in a cer- 
tain dueefcion and so in space; by taste and smell we 
know the palate and nostiils is affected, and by heaiiiig, 
our ear as affected. IIL We perceive body exercising 
EkeegV*. We do so especially by the muscular sense; 
we find body resisting oui locomotive eneigy. Peiliaps 
wf have some vague sense of energy by all the senses : 
tbs objects perceived seem to affect ns. But the sense 
M is speoklly given by our enmgy and the resist- 
toat to our eneigy. And then we soon learn by expeii- 
mfm to# mt organic sensations are produced by extia- 
Irgmio tWfe<>ur sensations of light and heat are 
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produced by vibrations. We are thus made to feel that 
every body is possessed of power in exercise or ready 
to be exeicised. 

Thebe tliiee piimitive cognitions are the root of all our 
ideas legaiding matter. As Kant would say, but in a 
di&eient connection, ‘‘They render experience possible.” 
It IS oi luipoiiance thtis to note and to specify what is 
the piecise knowledge given by the senses that we may 
see cloaaly and ever keep it before us, that they do not 
and cannot yield us all our ideas ; and that there are 
other and higher ideas as of self, of thinking, and moral 
good which must come from higher sources* 
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SELf-COHSCIOUSNESS. 

Br this power we know seK in its present state aa 
jictiug and being acted on. 

SECTION L 

XT HAKES KSOMTSt SELF AS WELL AS THE ACTS OF SELF. 

At the same time that we perceive by the senses we 
are conscious of ourselves as perceiving. These two 
exexxjisos are, in many respects, like each other. In both 
we perceive an object. By the senses we perceive an 
object external and extended, this table or that chair. 
But in consciousness we also perceive an object: we 
jK'rceive self in a certain state, as thinking or as feeling, 
as in joy or in grief. By the one we know the various 
properties of matter as they come under our notice ; by 
the other we know the various states ot self. 

It 18 of importance to notice that in self-consciousness 
we come to have a knowh^dge of self in a particular 
state. According to D. Stewart and the Scottish school, 
we know only the qualities of things, and not the things 
themselves. The correct shitement is that we know the 
thing m exercising a quality. According to Kant and 
his school, we know simply phenomena — that is, ap- 
peatwcei, and not things. But there never can be an 
without a thing appearing. In self-con- 
we know the thing, the very thing, as appear- 
ing i# itself to us. We have as clear and 

iNl mt knowing the object — that is, the 
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as we have that there ib before ns an 

IS ACCOMPA:srtEs ALL Mehtal Eaer- 
I’c&pect oonsoieusiiess diffeis in its inode 
the other powers of the mind. 1 am 
b remembering, or judging, oi- willing, 
ing moment of my existence I am com 
! perceive a material object, wlien I 
•renoe, when I draw an infeience, when 
or rejoicing, when 1 am wishing or 
scions that I do so. In short, eonscious- 
lable from the exercise of all oar facuh 
pany every operation of the mind, 
nion entertained by Leibnitz, and has 
any since Ms time, that we are ancon- 
our mental operations. They point to 
ill have left effects behind them, but of 
ot the dimmest recollection. We are 
t have issued a great many volitions in 
s place to another, but utter they are 
recollect one of them. The question 
to account for buch a phenomenon ? 
1 be explained by the onUnaiy laws of 
• calling in such an anomuloub principle 
sutal action. I hold that we weie con- 
s at the time, but that they were not 
‘e was nothing to JBx them in the 

>f the mind when thus engaged is not 
lan in a boat, looking over its edge into 
lus described fay Wordsworth:-— 

o hangs down, bending from the side 
tnouttg boat n|)on the breast 
mter, ftolaemg himself 
discoveiies ds his eyes am make 
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Beneath him m tho bottom of the deep, 

Sees m in\ bes,utooub sights, — weeds fishes, fiowe 4.’8 
Giots ptbbks, 10 ils of trees, — and f incies more , 
let ft 11 lb pel I le\ed md cmnot pxrfc 
Ihc sh id( \s iiom the ul>st mce — locks ind sky, 
iromitiins inUloudb, ic iected m the <lepth 
Of tiu dc \r fl jod— horn things win h there abide 
In t\ Lir own fhulim^ now is ciossed by gleam 
Ot bis own bv i smile iin now, 

Ai d w iMn^ iTioti ni sent, ht kn iw*- not when e 
Ini] dimtnts that m il i u 1 1 k moi e sw eefc ' 

Eyeiy woid < f il)is desoiiption niiglit analogioally be 
applicl to the leflev pi icesb ot the human mind, as it 
ol seuts its own thoughts and leisomngs, its sentiments 
and unotiona. At tuuejs th le is a dimuess in the view 
whieh we obtdin of them, at times om vision is ciosbod 
by a gle iiii of oui own image — that is, our obseivation 
oi the act so fai disfcmbs the act ; the paity obseiving is 
discompo ed by llie knowledge of an eye B\ed upon him ; 
01, to laiy out image, the thought, when inspected, is so 
fai modifiid by the inspection, as the very thought that 
a nun is sitting for his poitiaitwill so far affect the 
evpiesaion of Ins countenance. Still, as we thus inspect 
tins do( p, we shall see far mote beauteous sights than 
weeds, fashes, floweis, grots, pebbles, roots of trees ; we 
shall see the woikings of those thoughts which give to 
man all his greatness, of those sentiments which give to 
man all his excellence, 

CONSOIOUSKBSS PdSBSOHAL IbBKTITY. — Con- 
SCI msness cannot be said to furnish oiir idea of, or belief 
in, mt peisonal identity, for consciousness looks solely to 
the present, whereas m personal identity there is a com- 
parison between the past and the present. But con- 
ScieuBness reveals self m present. When we remember 
fee feere is involved a memory of self as remem- 
iWng. We are feus m a position to compare the two 
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— the piesent self known, itul the pist self lememheietl, 

— iml we (lediK the self to be idt ntn \L Consciousness 
thus su}>plies tilt two inun futb on whuh oui pid^ment 
la ti» peisonil idtntiU is pionoiined The acU at 
i Kstnt in i\ be dfpiessid and sid tne s If u ineinbeied 
n\} lu\e been Uio^inl ind loj ou> but we dcclne the 

\ > lo b< the same nd t iniiot be mule to p uiouiue 
otm i ]iidjin< ni 

It IS not umsdousn s^, is it Ins b en s nnct m s \s 
seiitd, tint coastiiiit s oin peibonil id nfciti Cm- 
bcioiisiiess meuly mikes it known, ox i ithei mikes 
known the t lets on w bull oiii ■judjjment lesLs We aie 
pencils, ind m hue in identity ot peison \vh< thei we 
notice xfe 01 no We aie peibons, and liaie an xdentit\ of 
peison not because we aie conscious of it, but we obseive 
it because it evists 

Bishop Bdkeky dio\e the docfciuie that in seiise-pei- 
ceptiou the mind does not peiceue the extern d object, 
but ail idea m the mind, to its kc^itimate consequences. 
He iigiied that if we Jo not pcieeive an extended woild 
we have no leison to believe tbit tlieie is any such 
thing Tlieie has been a like eiioi held in regard to 
consciousness, by which it is said we know meiely phe- 
nomena 111 the sense of appeaiances (so Kant held), 
ineiely appearing thoughts and ippeaung feelings. 
Fichte did foi this theoiy of Kant wlut Beikcley 
did for the theoiy of Locke. He followed it to con- 
lusions fiom which the founder of the Geiman school 
shiank. ^*The sum total is this: there is absolutely 
nothing peimanenfc either without me or within me, 
but only an unceasing change* I know absolutely noth- 
ing of any existence, not even mine own. I myself 
know nothing, and am nothing. Images there ate; 
they constitute all that apparently exists, and what 
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they know of themselves is Aicv tho manner of images 
— imageb that pass and vaiiisli without there being 
aught to witness their transition ; that consist, in fact, of 
the image of images without signifteance and wilhoiii an 
aim. I mybelf am one of these images. All leahfcy is 
confuted into a inarvellou'^ dream without a life to 
dieam of and without a mind to dieam, into a dieam 
made up oiil) of a dieain of itself. Peioeplion is a 
drerun ; thmighi, the soniee of all the existence and of 
all the reaiiiy whi<*li I imagine to m)self, of my po'^er, 
my destination, is the dream of that dream.” I meet 
the ideal skepticism, or rather agnosticism, so far as it 
relates to the external world, by maintaining that, by 
the senses, not only do we perceive phenomena, we per- 
ceive appearances; we perceive things appearing, not 
merely qualities, but qualities of self, of self in buch or 
such a state. The conclusion to ■wliich we have come is 
that as by sensc-peiception we have a positive, though of 
course limited, knowledge of material objects, so by self- 
♦joubciouMiess wo have a like knowledge of self in its 
present action. 


SECTION a 

SOTK-PEROBPtlON AND SELF-CONSOIOtTSNESS COMBIXBSU. 

We have been looking at these two faculties separately. 
Let us now look at them together. By the former we 
obtain a knowledge first of our own bodily frame. This 
we do by all the senses. We know our body as out of 
the thinking mind, and the organs as out of one another, 
and In a certain direction in reference to one another. 
We also know certain affections which we call tastes, 
sounds, and colors. We know all matter as ex- 
tod^ and as offering resistance first to our body, amf 
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tin n bo otluT bodies. Bufc at the same time that we are 
lluis peiceiving, or indeed exercising any other power, 
know self, and this sueoessively in its various moods 
or modes. It is the business of ps}eliology to unfold 
ilose. These two do not constitute all our facilities, or 
( \ (ii our hiohest or chief faculties, but they are the first 
exficised of all our powers, and furnish materials to all 
tlie oilujs, 'i\lnch are therefore deptmdent on them. 

SENSEJ-PEUCKPriON AND SeLF-CoNSOFOUSNESS GIVE 
rs K^o^VIFDGE. — This piopositioii is laid down in 
Opposition to the very common statement that the mind 
begins with impiessions, or ideas, or presentations, or 
phenomena. The mind commences its intelligent act 
with the knowledge of things : by the senses of body, our 
onn frame or things beyond ; by the inner sense, of the 
conscious mind in its pieseul state and exercise. These 
powers may, on this account, be called the simple cog- 
nitive, because they give knowledge in its simplest 
form. 

Some would not allow that what is given us by these 
pow<‘rs is knowledge. And no doubt it is not scientific 
or b nntized knowledge. But still it is knowledge 
— ij uiiow ledge of existing things — not but 

nwrris ; not Wissenschaft, but Kennen. The arranged 
knowledge requires a previous knowledge, which it ar- 
ranges. The systems or theories of philosophy which do 
not begin with knowledge can never get it by any sub- 
sequent or subsidiary process, and so are lauded, whether 
their defenders allow it or no, wliether they wish it or 
no, in Nescience, which declares that man can know 
nothing; or in Nihilism, which affirms thiit there is 
nothing to be known ; or in what is now called Agnos- 
ticism. 

This Pebhtiyb Knowledge is Sihg0x»ab.— I t 
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may consist of wliat is afterwards discovered to be a 
number of objects, but it is regarded at the time as one 
thing. The eye may have before it a widespread scene, 
with divers objects of diiferent colors and shapes, and 
some of them farther removed than others, but it con- 
them as one surface. It is by a subsecjiuent 
process and bj higher faculties than the senses that we 
distinguidi one part (»f the scene from another, this tree 
from this hill, the animal from the groimd on which it 
walks. The same may be said of our knowledge by sclf- 
eonscionsuess. We are not conscious of a thought as dis- 
tingulsIuHl from a sensation ; we are conscious simply of 
mind as thinking or as sentient, as one or other, or both, 
without designating them or distinguishing them. This 
knowledge is said to be “singular,” as opposed to 
“miiversiiL” It is of one object as it presents itself, 
without or uitlun us ; this wall, or this feeling. It is 
by a subsequent }ind a discursive process that out of tlie 
singular we form the general But the formation of the 
umviusal always implies individual things, out of which 
it is fahhioiied. 

This Pammvi} Knowledge is Oonoeetb — that 
is, it consists of objects as they present themselves, of 
objects with their qualities, not of objects apart from 
qualities, or of qualities apart from objects, but of objects 
^ exercising qualities. We may, by a subsequent process, 
separata the things thus known, the substance from the 
quality, or the quality from the substance, or one quality 
from another. Having seen a house, we can think of its 
^lls, or its windows, or its door, or its roof. But this is 
hy a process of abstraction, and not by mere sense-per- 
«S(0|fcioh* But in order to an abstract notion, there must 
be It apprehension. All the apprehensions given 

% ispsHs and seK-oonsciousness are concrete — that 
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[»ro\vii together (from co 7 icreseo^^ or of 
;ethor (from eouoenio), 
lies laid down in this and the preceding 
nine that transcendental philosophy which 
the mind starts with such general or ab- 
3 space and time, inliniu and eternity, 

0 innate, on which ideas it would raise a 
,ble system of speculative philosopliy* It 
hat all these id(MS appe^ar first in a singu- 
e form. It is suiiicient, in the mean time, 
in sense-perception we liave not space in 
lit body contained in space and occupying 

EPTION AND SeLB-’-CoNSCIODSNBSS MAJKB 
s AS HAYING Being. — In eveiy exercise 
we know things, this organ of our body, 

1 contact with it, as existing. It is the 
operation of self-cousciousness ; we know 
j, or purposing, or in some other exercise. 
, do we take the trouble of affirming that 
xist, or that the objects before us exist. 
LS a thing which we know, and which will 

We are inclined to affirm only what may 
this will not be denied, and it is superflu- 
seem affected in us, to make any formal 
he subject. It is imi)lied in the exercise 
aary capacities that the things they look 

an be said of Being? Verily, little can 
The mistake of metaphysicians lies in say- 
They have made assertions which have, 
no meaning, and landed themselves in 
steries or in contradictions. So little can 
Being, not because of the complexity of 
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the idea, bui because of its simplicity ; we can find noth- 
ing simpler into which to lesolve it. We have come to 
altiuiate tiiiib, and theie is leally no deeper foundation 
on which to lest iU Thcie ib no light behind in which 
to show it 111 vivid outline. 

*** III the coin leie e’very one has the cognition ot Being, 
just dh eveiy man has a skeleton in Ins iiaine. But the 
{*ommon mind is apt to tiiin away irom the ab^tiaet idea, 
*18 it does trom an anatomical prepaiation; or laiher, it 
feelb as if such attenuated notions belong to the I’egions 
ot ghosts, where 

** ' Entity and quiddity. 

The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly.' 

All that the metaphysician can do is to appeal to the 
pmeeption which all men form, to separate this from the 
others with which it is Joined, and make it stand out 
singly and simply, that it may slime and be seen in its 
own light, and with this the mind will be satisfied : — 

Who think's of asking if the sun is light, 

Ofasenuig that it lightens ' 

Those who attempt an jibing more, and to peer into the 
object, will find that the light — like that of the sun — 
darkens as they gaze upon it ‘ When I burned in Je* 
sire- to question them turther, they made themselves — 
air, into which they vanished.’” 

The Ele<itics, who flouiished five and six hundred 
years before Christ, made much of Being to ot/, and weie 
followed by the Greek philosophers generally. I do not 
beliete that they attached too much importance to this 
ilea* That there are existing thmgs is the fundamental 
in metaphyirics. It is a fact to be assumed, and 
W afetetepfe ahemid be made to prove it. Any professed 
wSI out to be delusive, as we cannot find 
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anything simpler or raoie ceilain by wliicli to establish 
it. The fault of the Gieek philosophers, and especially 
ot the Eleatics, consisted in making affirmations about 
Being which hive no meaning. All that we can say of 
Being is tliat it is Being. 

They make kkow Things as exeeoistng Po- 
tency. — It might be maintained tint thiougli ‘all the 
senses we know bodily objects as ex'icising power over 
us. We know tastes and smells, and colors and sounds, 
as infliiemiiig us, and producing a change in us. We 
cerlainly know objects as lesisiing our muscular energy. 
It is equally certain, some would repiesent it as more 
certain, that we know tlie will and other menial faculties 
as exercising power over the body and over states of the 
mind. Potency is thus an element in all piim ary cog- 
nitions. Ever\ thing we know we know as exercising 
power on us or on some other object. 

(1.) It is clear that if we do not know power intiii 
tively we e m never know it by any derivative or dis- 
cursive pioc<‘ss. But consciousness being our witness, 
we have an idea of power quite as ceitainly as we have 
of extension or of thinking. 

(2.) While we obtain in this way our knowledge of 
things within and without us as exercising power, it is 
onls by the gathered experience that we are able to de- 
termine wlnit is the precise natme of that power, what 
its laws and its bounds. All that we know directly ot the 
power of matter by the senses is veiy limited. We know 
f>dox's, and tastes, and colors as piodiicing a sensitive 
affection in us. What these are, and what theii proper- 
ties in other respects, we have to learn bj a process of 
observation ; and we discover that odors affect ns only 
when in a state of vapei\ tastes only when the bodies are 
liquid and that sounds and colors are made known by 
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andulations. By the muscular sense we know bodies 
simply as lesisting our eneigy, and we have to ^o tc 
physical science to determine what are the laws of eneigy 
generally. It is the same with the power exercised by 
jniy of our mental capieities. We know that theie is 
power to produce an effect in eveiy operation of the 
mind, but it is the olSee of psychological science to de- 
termine the rules and limits of the faculfies. 

They hajke kno^n Things as having Independ- 
ence; THAT IS, AS ExiSriNG INDEPENDENT OE THE 
CONIEMPLATIVE MiND. — The thing does not exist 
merely because the mind contemplat(‘s it. The mind 
contemplates it because it exists. It does not begin to 
exist when I begin to notice it. Nor does it cease to 
exist because we have ceased to observe it. We li ive all 
this involved in the knowledge conveyed both by the 
outward and inward senses. This does not imply that 
the thing has any absolute independence, that it is inde- 
pendent of God. All that is meant is that it exists in- 
dependent of the mind taking notice of it. 

By laying down this position we are delivered from a 
position taken up by many in the present day, and which 
lands tliem first in confusion, and in the end in skepti- 
vism, Taking advantage of the ambiguity in the use of 
the plnases object and subject, they tell us that object 
always involves subject, and subject object, and that in 
fact our knowledge, if knowledge it can be called, is 
made up of two factors which cannot be separated. The 
tesult is that we cannot tell what any one external object 
is, for it is mixed up with the subject mind, which gives 
it in a certain form and a color. On the other Imnd, 
we can scarcely ascertain what the subject mind is, it is 
on the objects which call it into exeicise 
Hit of the whole 1$ a growing feeling of doubt at 
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to the reality of things. Even when they are acknowl- 
edged to be real, it is supposed to be impossible to cle- 
teimine the precise natiiie of the thini>& supposed to be 
real. Now, tliis subtle metaphysical eiior is to be met by 
affiiming th it the thing is contemplated as it is, and th it 
the subject mind is so constituted as to be able to cog« 
mVc it. If asked for proof of all this, the reply is that 
wo have the same evidence of the mind contemplating 
the thing as it is that we have of its conteini)latmg the 
thing. It should be the business ot metaphysics not to 
confound the subject and object, but to point out clearly 
the distinction between them. 

SECTION III. 

SUBSTANCE. 

We have seen that both body and mind are known 
by us through the senses as possessing Being, Independ- 
ence, and Potency. Whatever possesses these may be re- 
garded as a substance. Some would have us say, fourth- 
ly, having independent existence, or independent of any 
creature. But the difficulty is to determine what con- 
stitutes independent existence. All things are depend- 
ent on God, and seem more or less dependent on other 
tilings. Still there is vague truth in the statement. 
These marks give a definite meaning to tlie phrase. 
We see that there aie two substances known to us — 
mind and body. 

Hamilton says that substance may be regarded as de- 
rived from one or other of two words : from suhto, to 
stand under ; or from mbsuh^ to subsist of itself. Des- 
cat'tes defined substance as that which subsists of itself. 
Spinoza gave a more complex definition ; ** By sub- 
itance I understand that which is m itself ind conceived 
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by iibi.^11 , that «b to sa 3 ^ tluit of which tlie concept can 
be ioimctl ^\itlioiit ncetliiio the concept oi any other 
tliiu 4 . ' Lotke aiulerbtotxi hubstance as something bhat 
stands under. It ib fYklent that subbtaiice, llius under- 
stomh must come in very a\\kwaidl 3 f unde^' a «?^stein 
vhkh (1‘ ines all our ideas trom sensaion and lefleedon, 
as it cannot he deiived fiom cither of these souiccs. He 
does not dm\ the existence of substance, but he lepie 
seats it as sojneihing unknown and unknowable. Most 
of his lolloweis contrived some waj or other to get rid 
of tins unknown thing as being something supeifluons, 
and of the existence of which we have no proof. In the 
text, substance is lepiesented as a thing known and in- 
volved in our intuitive knowledge both of body and 
nund, 

Roby is a Substance. — It is so, according to our 
definition. We know it as existing, as existing i ide- 
pendent of our fognition of it, and as exercising power, 
Locke, we have seen, represented substance as an un- 
kno\Mi support of things. Beikeley showed that there 
was no e\iden(*e of body having any sa< h support. He 
did not deny the existence of matter, but he denied that 
it was a substance. We meet Beikeley not b\ standing 
up for a support or substratum unknown and unknow- 
able, but by maintaining that we actually know body 
having an abiding existence. 

Mind is a Substance. — We make this affirmation 
on the same ground us we maintain tliat body is a sub- 
stance. In every act of consciousness we know it as 
everting and exercising power, and this independent of 
W any observation of it, 

Mm denied that body b a substance, so Hums 

et mtoh the seme grounds that mind is a sub- 
amj^x^nted it as a mere series of peroep 
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fcions, with a unity giyen to it by the imaginaiioa. JSTow 
we nu et this by showing that in every act of conscious- 
m&s wt know self as existing and exeicising potency of 
&om<‘ kiiuL 

■Mind and Body abe Diffebent Substances. — 
In tins lespect they are both alike: that they are sub- 
tuieos. As such, they Iiave the three points of alfinity 
so often mentioned, and they may ha\e many otheis. 
There may be correlations ot an important kind between 
their various properties, but they are known to us as 
different. In particular, first they are known to us by 
different organs : the one by the senses, the other by 
self-consciousness. Then, secondly, they are known to 
us as possessing very different attributes; the one is 
known as extended and resisting, the other as thinking, 
musing, resolving. These differences entitle us to re- 
gard them as different substances. 

Descait(‘s separated mind and matter so entirely that 
the one could hold no oommumcation with the other 
except, as jMalebninahe brought out more fully, through 
an interposed divine action acting as an occasional cause. 
Proceeding on the same principle that mind and matter 
could not act on each other, Leibnitz biongliL in Ms 
doctrine of Preestablished Harmony, according to which 
they act in unison, not by reciprocal action, but by an 
order established in each, whereby, like two clocks, they 
c 01 respond the one to the other. But tlnue is no need 
)f resorting to any such far-fetched hypotheses. We may 
aippose that the two act and react on each other, accord- 
mg to laws not yet determined. An action goes along a 
oensor nerve to the sensorium, and is thence transmitted 
to the periphery of the brain and to the cells there, 
whei*e it calls forth a mental power, with which it co 
Dpeiates, and becomes a perception of an external object, 
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say a rose. The rose may, according to purely mental 
laws, gi\o by an association to an entirely diSeient 
idea, say to a lily, and we may then compare tlio rose 
and tlie lily* The law of the conservation of physical 
force nuibfc regulate all the action as far as the cells in 
the cireumforence ot the brain. When the action be- 
eoincs purely mental, as in all recollections, judgments, 
imt^ginations, nioral sentiments, and volitions, there is 
no reason to believe that the doctrine of the conservation 
of eiteig) h<ih any direct place. Still it is conceivable 
that even in purely mental acts there may be a kid-up 
physical energy, which goes out in brain action. All 
this may be admitted without giving any countenance to 
nuittuialibm* It has all along been allowed that, as man 
is c<mstituted, mind and body have a very intimate con- 
n(‘clioii, and this may be the way in which this connec- 
tion is kept up. But ve need a great many caiefid ob- 
servations and experiments before we can determine the 
precise relation of physical and mental potency. 


SECTION IV. 

tOCKK's TUIOKY AS TO TUK OKIOIN OF OtIR IPEAS. 

Locke gets tlie materials of all oui* ideas from Sensa- 
tion and lieflcction. By bensation, he means the same 
as the Greeks did by at(r0rf(Ti%, ami as we do by sense- 
perception ; and by reflection, much the same as we do 
by self-consciousness. Upon the materials so supplied 
i^ertain faculties work, such as Perception, Retention, 
and thus fabhit^n all our ideas. This thcf)ry will re- 
inire to be criticised as we advance, and it will bo shown 
there are ideas such as that of moral good and evil, 
thus be obtained* But, meantime, let it 
bf thlfct by these two inlets we get a great 
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many of our ideas ; by tlie senses of bodies as external 
to us, as extended and resisting our energy and resisting 
one another, and by self-consciousness of the mind in its 
various states, say perceiving, remembering, imagining, 
judging, discerning between good and evil, under emo- 
tion, or as resolving. 

The word reflection miglit now be applied to the more 
s])ecial notice which the mind takes of itself and its 
operations. In this there is an exercise of will joining 
on to self-consciou&ne&s ; it is a voluntary consciousness. 
It is mainly by this power that the science of Psychology 
is constructed. We observe the operations of the mind 
as they pass, and thus are enabled to analyze, to classify, 
and arrange them. 


SECTION V. 

TRAimm TO HABITS OF REFLECTION. 

Man is naturally inclined to look out of himself before 
he looks within. There is a propriety in this. The mind 
must have materials of thought before it thinks. But it 
is of importance that we be trained to bend back our at- 
tention to and notice what is passing in our minds, and 
thus know ourselves. We shall be led into great mistakes 
if we do not from time to time look into our inward sfcate 
and search our motives. This, I admit, may be carried 
too far. There may be too much of self-consciousness 5 
no, not too much, but a misdirected self -inspection. In- 
stead of allowing the plant to grow under the air and 
sunshine provided for it, we may be injuring it by ever 
searching into its roots to find whether it is growing. 
Still, reflection, which always includes inspection, is one 
of the peculiar properties of humanity, distinguishing 
man from the brutes, and should be called forth in the 
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manhood and womanhood, and con- 
Lliiough liie. Spontanc^ous thought comes forth 
conslhuting what is called ‘‘fiist thoughts; ” but 
nllcdue thoni»ht should come dier to detect eiroi, to 
ca i oii the nu flakes associated with the tuith, and secure 
{ el Unit)" We should not he satihiied with things as thej^ 
ajijeai uoi with first impiessions or first thoughts, nor 
with the t pimous wo haye fmmed in the past; we must 
a<*(}nite and tiaiu a habit of self examiuatiou, and make 
them all pass in leview before us. 



BOOK SECOm 


THE R^?^'ODI]CTIVE Oil U ICFRE SEN TATIVE POWERS 

TBOiT aie fao colled because they piodiice and piesent 
once moK , and it may be again and again, what has 
been previously befoio the mind. Some of them aie 
fartlier ivpies^^nt itive, inasmucli as tlie ideas raised up 
by them stainl for absent objects: thus the memory 
brings up an objoei or event once before tlie mind, but 
not now present. This < an scarcely bo said ot them all, 
as for instance the imagination, in which theie is no 
other object than Ihe image itself. 

I have seen Alont lilanc. Having done so, I retain it 
in such a way as U> able to recall it. It comes up 
trom time to time in the slnpeof au image according 
to the la of association. It is recognized as having 
biHu befoie in;^ mind in time past. 1 can put it info 
new forms and di'.positions. I can think and speak of it 
by moans of the name which has been given it. In such 
an cxer<*irfe we have the mind exeicising six different 
capacities; these we call 

I, The REVBNnns. IT. The Reoogkitite. 

II. I'HE lli;0ALT4lKG OB V. THB COMPOSITIVE. 

F^A^^TAST. VL The Symbolic. 

HI. The Associatite. 

It has been shown ('Intmd., Sect. IV.) that the mind or 
self possess iS powex, oi rather powers. I am now seek- 
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io nmiold the various faculties. But it is to be an- 
ilei stood that UK‘bo taculties are not sepaiate personali- 
ties or things. They are simply modes or activities of 
the t)iie seif. Tims Scnse-Peiception is the mind per- 
cehiiK^ e'cteinal objects, and hell-Consciousness is the 
niiml {H‘r(*ei^ing sell. 'i1io same leinaik may be made 
ns to the other powers. Thus the ibmiory is merely the 
mind liHuniibering past oxpeiieiKCS ; tlie Conscience, 
the mind diH*erning 5 the Will, the mind 

choosing. Hiis geneial linth holds tiue of all the iacul- 
ties ; it should be remem beied, but need not be repeated 
tinder each h ad. It is also to be kept in mind that Ihe 
|)o\\erb do not act independently of, bat rather with, each 
other. The Phantasy and Association proceed on the 
Kelentive power. We shall see that in the Memory and 
in the Imagination there are ^several powers involved, 
and that the one supplies materials to the other. By- 
taking these views \\c avoid the objections of Herbart 
and the metaphysicians of the school of Leipsic, who 
conjplain of the vav in which the mind is mangled and 
the parts are separated by psychologists. 



CHAPTER I 


BETENTIOK. 

There is a difforencc' between tlie state of our minds 
before we lin\o obseived an occiiiience and aftei we 
liave observed it, Tlieie is a difference between one 
who has notici‘d an event, or passed through an ex- 
perience, and one who has not. Having been at the 
London <^xhibltion of 1851, 1 have something continu- 
ing with me which I could not have had unless I had 
been there. Having once passed through a period of 
severe illness, having passed through the disruption of 
the Church of Scotland in 1848, I have a series of im- 
pressions and lessons not possessed by those who have 
not had sucli an experience. Whatever has passed under 
consciousness may be retained ; it always produces some 
effect which may remain. It is so retained that it can 
be recalled according to certain laws of association* 

We cannot say much more about the conservative 
power, as Hamilton calls it. In what state is an idea, 
say of London or Paris, when it is not immediately under 
the consciousness? Is it dead, or simply dormant? It 
is certainly not altogether defunct, for it can be wakened. 
We have something analogous (though not identical) in 
the energy potential as distinguished from the energy 
real or kinetic in physical operation. The energy which 
came from the sun in the geological age of the coal 
measures is laid up in the coal, and comes out in certain 
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circuuifotanees in Ik at to warm our bodies or drive our 
steam eu^hies. ILu iiig passed tlirongli a coiibcious expe- 
rience, Uie mind has the aequiicd capacity of calling it 
up. It i$ actually recalled when there is in the mind 
an idea ass u latcd ich it. The leteniion depends 
iW, Oil the state ol the biaiii, more especially on cells 
ia the gray matter oii the peiiphery of the brain. Every 
one has felt iliiit in ceitain statea of the brain we ha\e 
diUicullyin renicmberiiig anything. The aident student, 
the auxiou-i business man, may so exhaust his cerebral 
fo ce that nothijig will be retained in his mind. In such 
cases pei-fect rest, particularly balmy sleep, is nature s 
sweet restorer.” From probably much the same causes, 
we find that when we are engroftbod with any one care 
or (IKtractod by seveial things we are apt to forget the 
extraueoub things which have passed before us momen- 
tarily; a piece of new& in which we aio not particularly 
intercsteil, given ua at a time when wc were absorbed 
with oihei* lhiat»^, may never come up again. 

We h<i\e come into a border country where there is a 
constant warfare raging, and it is dilficiilt to determine 
the exact bounding line between *»ind and body. This 
admisblon docb not go to ebtuhlisu xnatcrialism. Every- 
body grants that mind and body are intimately (*on- 
neeted, ami we have simply come upon one of the points 
ol connection. No intellectual faculty of the mind ib so 
dependent on the brain as the memory, and retention is 
one ol the conditious, or rather one of the concurring 
agencies, hi memory. There are some positions which 
can be defended. Every idea, every feeling, is thought 
to tend to produce an effect on the periphery of the 
teain, and probably to give a particular disposition or 
to the ceils in that region. It may be maintained 
that tfee conourr^t action of the part of the brain 
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aff<‘cted seems to be necessary to our recollection of an 
occurrence. When the idea or feeling produces liitlo or 
no eifect on tlie brain tiicre may be no recollection, or 
only a very dim one. When there is a lesion or a dis- 
(\ife0 in the brain, or in certain parts of it, we are apt to 
lose our memories, or have them deranged. 

Sicondl^, Ketention depends on the mental force in 
tlio original feeling or idea. This second condllioii may 
be connected with ilie first. The strong or lively thought 
produces a deeper inxpies&ion on the brain, which rids 
the remembrance of it. Bui the two essentially diifcr. 
The profundity of the thought or the power of the senti- 
ment is not cauvsod by the orgaaisra, sa\ the discoveries of 
science, or the affection of a mother. Wo must all have 
noticed that events which ha\e not interested us, or to 
which we have givcm no attention, are apt to pass away 
speedily from the memoiy, whereas others, which have 
exeicised our understanding, or called forth emotion, are 
remembered for yc«'irs or* our whole lives. It is no mat- 
ler what the sort of mental power directed towards an 
ev(ml be — whether it bo the intellect, the affections, or 
tlie will — it tends to keep it leady to be called up. On 
Ihe other hand, when no special mental power is exerted 
tlie occurrence may never come u]> again. This is a 
subject worthy of being prosecuted and illustrated, and 
opens to us many interesting and instructive views of 
ihe operations of the mind. But it may be expediently 
clefei*vcd till we come to speak of the secondary laws of 
association — those that modify the primary and make 
them take a particular direction. 

The laws now announced, and to be afterwards more 
fully expounded, may help to explain what are called un- 
conscious mental operations; that is, operations which 
have passed in the mind, but of which we are not con- 
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scions. There aie, undoubtedly, mental exeicises winch 
are not lecalled in ordinary circuiiistanceb. Tlieie aie 
acts of the will implied, and I believe also of the under- 
fotanding, in everj step wliieli a man takes in walking 
towauls a paiKcular place. The toot will not mo\e 
\vithout a volition of the mind, and there is thouglit 
implied in its cai lying him towaids an intended place. 
Yet at the end oi his v^alk he may not remember one of 
Ihemt^of his vull or judgment. It is not just conect 
to call these mieoiiboious actb. He ina\ ha\e been con- 
scious of ea< h of them at the time, and if iheie was any- 
thing to call his attention to them — bay his taking a 
fiilst* step — he v ould have felt llwt he had been con- 
suous of them and he would have reinembeied them. 
But there was nothing in the ordinary steps taken to 
make him notice them, and so they passed away. There 
WMS a momeutaiy consciousness, but there is no memory 
of tiiem. I do not agree with the theory of those who 
ascribe the creations of genius — say Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let, or Milton’s Satan, or fxoethe’s Faust — to unconscious 
mental action. True, these men might not be able or 
care to analyze like a metaphysician the processes that 
pass(*d in their minds ; but there was a cognizance of 
them at the moment in their concrete state, and there 
may have been a joy in them. There may not have 
been a consciousness of them in the sense of rolling 
them as a sweet morsel under the tongue. They passed 
through the minds as the fresh wind passed, by breath- 
133 ^, through the bodies; but they were not detained 
to che^rish a feeling of self-complacency, and the poets 
passed on to some new thought or emotion. 

The question has often been started, Do we remember 
everything and forget notliing? I am not sure that we 
e^ttainly decide this question. On the one hand, 
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tliere have been thoughts and feelings in our minds 
which 2 K^\er Live returned. On the other hand, theie 
are experiences which start up like ghosts from the grave 
uhere we imagined we had buried them. We have ail 
of us liad memoiies coming up unexpectedly of friends, 
of incidents, that had not been thought of for long yeais, 
and that now appear to give us joy or reproach us. lUit 
1 cannot believe that every one of the hundred., of sen- 
sations, of fancies, of opinions, of fears and hopes, whir h 
pass through our minds in a few minutes, is cupablt* of 
being repioduced. It is a happy thing when thus our 
trivial thoughts pass into oblivion ; other\\ibe oui minds 
would be filled with innumeiable details and become as 
trifling as these are. Those that come up unexpectedly 
do so because they hav(» left a deep impiession at tho 
first, and they awake because stiired up by some coire- 
lated pie&ent thought. 

We have curious instances recorded of persons who 
have lost certain lecollections, certain kinds of recollec- 
tions, while they retain others, their minds all the while 
being otherwise entiie. It has occimed to me that we 
mav be able so far to account for these phenomena. It 
is allowed on all hands that many of the operations of 
the mind are dependent on cerebral cooperation, with- 
out which they would cease, or be carried on with dif- 
ficulty. There are physiologists who allot a special 
locality to each of tho senses in the brain. It appears to 
me tluit the concurrent action of the sense centres, or at 
least of the brain, may often or always be necessary to 
the i^ecalling of the scenes perceived. When there is an 
imperfection or a lesion in any of the sense centres, it 
may bo difficult or impossible to produce a phantasm of 
the object, or it may be faint or disfigured. I have 
heard of persons who had not lost their eyesight, but 
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owing tippiivntly to a disease in the biain had lost the 
po^^CI oi lecalling the visible scenes they had x^itucss^d. 
It is well known that the leinemhiance ot ioinio and 
coloib by peisoiito who have become blind is apt in lime 
to become dim. The same may be iiuo of the other 
bcnses. When the oigaiis ot taste and smell, supposed 
b\ Feiiicr to be in the back ot the head, are diseased or 
out ot order, the lepioduction of the conesponding sen- 
sations may h(‘ indistinct. Tunes cannot be lec ailed, it 
may be presumed, when the oigans ot Coiti aie not in 
healthy working Older, 

It is geneially believed that the fore part of the brain 
is nioie specially connected with intcdlectual action ; and 
disease there will be apt to aflect oui recollection of all 
operations xequiring thought, such as scientific truths. 
Pei haps the cerebral lobes in the foie paits aie more par- 
ticularly the centies of motion and oui ideas of motion ; 
and when theie is a lesion in certain paits we may find 
difficulty, as some do, in imaging movements. 

It is now acknowledged by almost all that M. Broca 
has established that there is some connection between 
the third convolution of the left side of the brain and 
the power of using language. When theio is disoigani- 
Kation in that part there is experienced a difficulty in 
recalling words, especially names, or in making an ap* 
propriate use of them. 



CHAPTER n. 


THE BECALLING POWER OR PHAHTASY, 
SECTION I. 

ITS KAT0EE, 

As long as an object is meiely letained it is not before 
the consciousness, and in fact ma}’' never be so. But it 
may come into consciousness aceoi cling to laws of asso- 
ciation to be unfolded in the next chapter. 

Every man, woman, and child has a chamber where 
he or she has laid up a store of images or photographs 
of the objects which have been perceived. It may be 
inteiesting to take a look into it and inspect its contents, 
which will be found to be veiy ciiiious. Every man has 
his o\Mi obainber of imagery with its separate furniture, 
grave or gay. It is the placo of figuies and fancies. 

I caE the power which repioduces in old or in new 
forms our past experiences the Phantasy, a phrase em- 
ployed by Aristotle to denote t/iic of the faculties of the 
mind, and which was used in the English tongue down 
to the beginning of the last century, wdien it was abbre- 
viated into Fancy, with a more confined meaning. Tho 
pi’oduct may be called the P}rmtasm~ always to be dis- 
tinguished from the phantom, iu which the object is 
imaginary* Phantasy is a good phiase to designate tho 
remembrance or imaging of a single object, say a lily, as 
distinguished from a general idea, such as the class lily. 
The faculty may also be called the Imaging or Pictorial 
power, only there is no image or picture except when 
the reproduction is of an object perceived by the sense 
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of sight — the other senses, however, being also capable 
of reviving what has passed beiore us. It is the mind s 
eye of Shakespeaio ; "" In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

All these phrases aie figuiative, always implying and 
pointing to a leality. We talk oi an image, a likeness, 
a representation, an idea. In lUiat sense.'' So fai as 
the sense of sight is concerned, theie is an image on the 
retina of the eye. But this is so situated that it is not 
seen naturally ; m fact, it has been discoveied by science. 
Tlie object is perceived upright, bui it is inveited in the 
eye. Then, so far as the other senses are concerned, 
there is no image, properly speaking. There is merely 
an affection of the organ — of the ear, the touch, the 
palate, the nostrils. Speaking rigidly, there is no image 
of a taste or a sound. Even so far as vision is concerned, 
the image on the retina cannot be said to be perceived 
by the njind. It is merely an tiffection of the organism, 
of such a kind that it becomes the fitting means by 
which the exact form and color of the object are known ; 
just — and not otherwise — as an ear makes known the 
sounds emitted. In respect of an image, there can be no 
such thing in the brain in regard to any of the senses. 
In all the senses there is an affection not only of the 
physical part of the senses proper, but of the brain ; but 
this does not take the shape of a form of any kind. If 
there is no figure in the brain, still less can there be in 
the mind* A figure is an extended material tbing* The 
figure of a tree is no more in the mind than the tree is. 
In all the senses the perception is simply a knowledge of 
m under a certain aspect, say as having a form or 
In this sense only is m idea the representation of 
IW There is really no likeness between gold as 

m eiijd the idea of gold in the mind. There 
between the two, but no identity. 
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In fact, tins imaging power is meioly one of ilie fac- 
tors in tile memory. In memory tlioio is a recognition 
of an object or event as having been befoie ns in time 
past, lint in the ineu' imaging tiieio is no such recog- 
nition and no lefeienc ‘ to time. We may ]ia\e a pliaiv 
tasm ol a flowm without any belief as to wlicio or when 
we saw it, oi indeed as to whether we ever saw it. But 
in all proper memory tho^e is <ni image o phantasm, 
dull or\i\id, uproi,en(ing the object or event recogm/ed. 

It has lo be added that the mind has the power ol 
forming iinagin 113 liguies. These are compositions cou- 
btructed by the nund out of realities experienced. We 
have now, not memory, but imagination. Our imagina- 
tioiis, as every one knows, are often more lively than 
our lecollections. The mind delights to form such pic- 
tures, and it is the office of the poet and novelist to raise 
them up by the presentations they furnish. 

jPVrsf, We can thus reproduce the nuiferial got hy any 
of the senses. We remember tastes of salt, of sugar, of 
jelly, of apples, of oianges, and hundreds of other things 
that are sour or sweet, or do otherwise powerfully affect 
our palate pleasantly or unpleasantly. These recollec- 
tions are not especially inspiring or poetical, but are 
cherished by gourmands, who feel as ii were the taste in 
their mouth of the food they relish. We can locall the 
sensation produced by odors, suy from roses, lilies, and 
violets, or from assafoetida, swamps, and malarial pools. 
Some of these are of an ethereal nature, and have a 
place allowed them in poetry. We can call up a thou- 
sand kinds of sounds, as the voices of our friends, the 
bighings of the breeze or stream, the barking of the dog, 
the mewing of the eat, the bellowing of the bull, the 
lowing of cattle, the chirp or the song of birds — say of 
the thrush or nightingale, the screech of the eagle, the 

T 
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of Ibe file, the mower whetting his scythe, the 
Kui ot the storm, the lashiiig of the wave ou the sliore, 
the rolling of the thimcler, tlie ciash of the avalanche. 
People eiido\^ed with a lUusiLal ear can recall tunes, and 
are prompted to lepeat tht^m, and some are constantly 
hearing musical aas* 

** Mublc, 'ft hen soft roices die, 

Vihuites ill the memoiy , 

Odois, when sweit \iolets sicken, 

Live ftithiu the sen^e the^ quicken/* 

There aie touches which we easily roiuemher — of 
softness or slnoothnes^, say of satm or of a smooth skin, 
or of the prickliness of a brier or thorn. The child re- 
tains fole^er the iiieinoiv of a mother's kiss. But we 
get our most vivid and \aiied memories from tlie sense 
of sight. We delight to remember colors, say of a 
flower or a piece of dress, of the morning and evening 
sky. Wo image certain forms, as of the persons and 
of our friends, of noble trees, of well-proportioned 
buiklings, of moimtuins. All that is picturesque, that is 
picture-like, tliab is with a well-defined shape, as stee- 
ples, cliffs, precipices, leave a photograph of tbemsehes 
on our souls, The artist uses many of these in liis paint- 
ings, in Ms portraits, and in his landscapes. The poet 
turns them to all sorts of uses in pleasing, in exciting 
and elevating the mind. 

This imaging power helps greatly to enliven our exist- 
ence. We call up an incident of our childhood. We 
remember the day on which we were first sent to school, 
and how we set out from our parents’ roof with strangely 
mingled feelings of confidence and timidity. As we 
bring back the scene, mark how everything appears 
wilfc a piotorial power, We have a vivid picture, it may 
cl ttii f0«4 we travelled ; we see, as it were, the 
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scliool-liouhe, within and without; v^b hear the master 
addressing us, and tlie leiuaiks which the children 
passed upon us. Or, more pleasani still, we remember 
a holiday trip in the company ol genial companions or 
kind relatives to a place inta opting in itself or b} its 
associations ; or the visit we paid to the iiouse of a got <1 
friend, who had a tlioiisand contiivances to please and 
entertain us. IIow vhid at this moment the pictnie bt^- 
fore ns of the incidents of the jomney ; of the litth" inis- 
fortuiie'^ that befell us ; of tlie amusements jirovided for 
us; of the pei‘sons, the countenances, the smiles, the 
voices and words, of those who joined us in oui mirth or 
ministered to our giatification. We not only recolk ct 
the events; we, as it weie, peiceive tliem before us; 
the imaging is an essential element of our remembrance, 
Wordbwoith is painting irom the life when he speaks of 

** Those recolhrfecl hours that hare th<‘ charm 
Of \3biou aij thiufifH, those forms 

And s-wcet sensations that tbrovr back our life, 

And almost make icmolost infant j 
A visible scene on which the sun is shinino^. 

Or possibly there may be scenes whicli have imprinted 
themselves more deeply iiptm our minds, — which have, 
as it were, burned then image into our souls. Let us 
throw back our mind upon the time when death first 
intruded into onr dwelling. Wo remember ourselves 
standing by the dying bed of a father, and then we re- 
call how a few days after we saw the corpse put into the 
coffin and then borne away to the gr<ive. How teiribly 
distinct and startling do these scenes stand before us ut 
this instant! We see that pallid countenance looking 
forth from the couch upon us ; we hear that voice be- 
coming feebler and stih feebler ; and then we feel as if 
we were looking at that fi^ed form which the counte- 
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nance took when tlio spii it Iiad fled ; wo follow tlie long 
fuiieud iih it wiiiclb away to the place of the dead, and 
we hear the eaith tailing on the cofhn as the dust is 
comiuitted to its kindiod dust. 

Anfun/?y, [t should he ‘specially noticed that not only 
aiewe able to represent tliese sciibiblo scones: we aie 
iarther alh to pioturi' the ihou<jhfi> and feeling B wludi 
gassal thmugh our minds a,s ire mingled in thenu Not 
oiilj do we iemeinb<‘i the road along which we tiavellod 
and the bnilding wliieh we entered : we can bring up the 
feelings witli wliicli Ave set out liom our parents’ hoube, 
and thobo with which we passed into the school. Not 
Old) do we recollect the amusements which so intoiested 
Ub, but the hugs ot inteicst with which we engcjgc^d 
in t lem. Not only do wo pictuie the chamber in which 
a father brctithed his last : we can call up the mingled 
emotions of anxiety, of hope oi fear, with which we 
watched by his djing bed, and the grief which over- 
whelmed us as we realized the loss we had suffoi-ed. 
biing up ilie feelings which chased each other as we sat 
fay Ins corpse, or when we returned to our home and Icdt 
aO to be so bl<uik and melancholy. 

menial experiences over again : 
the efloitb w'e made to acquire a branch of knowledge, a 
new anguage, ora new sci('ii(*e, and how w^c found the 
process to be irksome or stimulating ; what w^e felt in 
our failures or our successes, in our fights and in our 
triumphs, in our friendships and in our enmities, in onr 
mptations jdelded to and our temptations resisted. As 
we surroy the past, we can remember the gratitude we 
0 on kindness shown us, the sorrow that overwhelmed 
^ Wend, the bitterness of the disap 
pom ent when our best hopes were frustrated, when one 
we ed betrayed us, and the pang that shot through 
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as we found tliat we had committed an unvyortliy 
deed. We are obliged to use metaplioueal language in 
dcbcribiiig thebe lecolh'ctions. We S})eak of our being 
al)le to image or pietiiie to onrselvcb ilie outward hiei- 
denio and the inv\aid leelings, and wo thub bet forth an 
impoitant tiuth. 

Tme, we cannot give these mental btateb a somiblo 
figiiie. The leasoii ib obvious. The\ had no vi&jbh* or 
tangible form v\hen we tiibt expeih need iliein, and the 
iiiemorv, in lepioduting them, will lepiesent them as 
they tiibt presented themselves. This circumstanre^ I 
nia} add in passing, tuimblies an argument of some little 
force in lavor of the ininiateiialitj of the &oul. In our 
piinnuj kno\’\ ledge and in our subsequent recollection of 
bodies we have a sensible image. But in our conscious- 
ness of our mental states and in our recalling them, we 
do not, and indeed cannot, so represent tin m. We give 
a bodily shape to the faohool at which we learned our 
tasks, to the persons and countenances oi our early asbo- 
ciates, but w^e cannot give a form or local habitation to 
our remembered cogitations and sentiments, which live 
in a higlier sphere. 

It is conceivable that the memory might have been as 
correi’t as it is as to matters of fact without having imy 
pictorial power. In fact, the majority of our memories 
must be of this character. It is well it should be so, for 
otherwise excitement would waste our life, and keep us 
from the performance of many commonplace but impor- 
tant duties. But that is a most benignant endowment 
whereby we can image absent objects and past events, 
lay them up in ‘‘chambers of imagery,^’ and make them 
pass as in a panorama before us. We can thus have a 
series of paintings of all the scenes in which we have 
mingled, a set of portraits of the friends with whom we 
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Juul luUM'couists and %\e can view them as Cowper 
did lufe mother's poiUuit: — 

** 1 ifhtui i( mombiamei of one ‘•o dear; 

And ninlf Ui it face unei\s m} lilul i^iief 
IFinr I s’i,d} n<ii\e i <hum loi in} ithot, 

SiuJI 1 < |) ino in Lhbun it\aie 
A inoi n nl tJ\ du im tb it thou ail shp, 

Ta < o IK » ]>i i Jon’s lul}) not sought m *1 lin, 

I t 41. to h i\L luvd ni} ( Inldlio d o 1 1 nu — 

To b 1’ r n ntwed the io}s th it oim none, 

AA i hour tli( stiiot tniiu 

And uiiik the ol iuK\ btill aio fue, 

And 1 i. ui this mmuc show of line, 
lime his hut tiiH oicit eded in ids theft - 
Th\seU lemoicd, thj powei to soothe me left ” 

This power, as it onlheas the mind, also tends 

to give vividn ss io its productions in words and wut- 
innjs. Ilo is an iuterebting compiuiion who, having laid 
lip a store of pictures, is ev*‘r bringing them out in his 
roinersalion. Travellers and bioguiphers instruct us 
best will n they are able to give us a word-painting of 
the scone and of the man or 'woman. History is vastly 
more attiMciive when it gives the event with its concom- 
itants — bay the battle vlth the held on whidi it was 
fought Our pictorial wiiUns are geneirilly the most 
popular* In the median al ages they illnminated the 
niamtseripiH to att>'ai fe and delight the eye. In our day, 
books in iilmoht every department of literature are illus- 
trated. This powei has a still more important fixnction. 
Nothing tends more to degrade the mind and sink it in 
the mire than low and sensual images. On the other 
hand, images of duty, of self-sacrifice, of courage, of 
honor, of beauty, of love, elevate and ennoble the boid. 

Some of the phantasms are much more vivid than 
They chtter alno in the case of different indi- 
vidujiil, of the same individual at different times ox 
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in (lilTorent; htat^s of his bo(l\* li is o cuiicub qiiostiou 
what can be the cause oi tliis diheieiice. Without |iju- 
to ^ \liaubt the subject we inaj speeifc some t ii- 
cuinst.iiiC s will li uudoubtcdlj lia\e an mllueiue on the 
\ividues!j <d the pictiuo. 

1. 'J t ei^ is tlie ong lud \niduebb of the seination, do- 

ndiiu ou the beiisiti\oiie->b <d the oi^a i, bid 

undu tills also 4i[> >11 the iiatuie oi ilicobjtcl peMcM\4d 
The cinsis e\ideml\ uitlei m tins lesp^ct. Thv. nu s* 
Ii\el} is ilio suibe oi s%Ut. The fuiins aiul ooloib ou^u- 
nally nude hnown by it ina} come uj) almost with the 
fhbtihctm '-s oi ih<‘ I'talitleb* iheniemu-i lepiebentation 
(we can boaicel} call it picture) of sounds is often \ery 
intense, e*>[)e( iall} in tlie case of those who have a nuibi- 
cal car, but also w lam the impiession on the ear is strong 
or vehement, — made, lor uiotance, b;\ ilio bursting of a 
cannon. Tastes <uk 1 odors may ab.o be recalled with 
less impie^si^tncss, as also touche* and feelings in our 
neiwes, Theic aie times wlien our vsensations of shapes, 
colors, and sounds are ^ery intense, and in thes(‘ cases 
thev ai’e apl to be lopioduced with greater Aividuess. 
There ax' seenos of i^omjccous coloring, Jiere are pntui- 
esqne fiomes, <-uoh a-» hoirid precipices ; theie are sounds 
such as Iho^e of a falling rock, oi tlnnuler, or of an ava- 
lanche wlu(l) we am never forget Sumo pci=;ons are 
evidently more susceptible of intense impressions than 
oiherH, and in the >e cases tin* images are iipt to bo nion* 
vhid, and iliesA Biav be emborbed In paintings, in stat- 
ues, or in word-painting in prose or poeiiy. 

± The formation of the image is dependeni on tiu* 
sude of the brain. It is believed that even in our sensr- 
pereeptions there is brain action. It seems to be estab- 
lished that the third convolution of the left hide of the 
eerebrum is the organ of the 8ymlK)lic power, or of lam 
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Some eininent men, such as llitzig and Fritsch 
iind F(‘rriei% maintain that each sense has a separate 
location ui the brain ; others deny this. Witliout enter- 
ing into this discussion, it is allowed that brain action is 
nc‘eesstnA io sense action. The \Ahole eye might be 
perf(‘el, ami yet there is no \ibion if there be a lesion in 
eertaiii parts of the brain. Not onl) so, but brain action 
is required in order to the leprodiietion of our sense- 
peveeptioiis. Ncnv it is liighls probable that the same 
part of the brain acting in tlu^ ])er{*option is necessary in 
order to its reproduction. AY hen there is a lesion of a 
eortain part of the biain It may not be possible to form 
an image of llie object. In all cases the vividness of the 
image may depend on the health and susceptibility of the 
brain inatttu*. 

It is well known that persons may lose certain of their 
recoil e(‘t ions while they retain others. The defect seems 
to ai»sc from a lesion of the brain. We have the record 
of ]«*rsons losing the power of picriuing forms, while 
their memory was good in all other respects. We have 
more frequent instances of people losing their power of 
using languages or particular languages. This is the 
disease of aphasia, arising fiom a derangement in the 
organ ot language. There are eases of persons losing a 
portion of their knowledge for a time and then recover- 
ing it; perhaps losing it suddenly, and recovering it as 
suddenly. In all such cases it looks as if, in acquiring 
the original knowledge, there is a certain state of the 
brain ])roduced, say by a certain disposition of the mole- 
cules, probably in the gray matter in the periphery of 
the brain. Where there is an effacement or derange- 
ment of this matter in the brain the knowledge cannot 
be recalled. Sotnetimes the disorganimtion is only for 
a time, and when it is cured the mental power is ready 
toaei 
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8. There is the mental force particularly of the atten- 
tion directed to tiie scenes as they first passed before us, 
Wo were interested in them, we turned tlnun round and 
round, we viewed tliem under \arions aspects, and hav- 
ing been so encouraged and fundh^d, they arc apt to visit 
us agtiin and a^ain, aiid put on their best es^prossion. 
The pniiitei‘ has to study the features of landscapes and 
rlie counLenancos and attitudes of men and women (o <yi\e 
us correct li^uies on his canvas. Undin- this \ie\v, the 
capacity of bringing up imagtss is more within our power 
than %ve might at first imagine. 

SECTCOi^ IL 

CIIAMBEKS OF IMAGERY. 

Followin!- the plan of Profcbsor Galton in his ‘ ^ Questions upon 
the ViMuli/in*^ and Allied Faculties/^ Professor Osborne and my- 
self issued certain queries to the students of Princeton and Vassnr 
(Ftnuale) Colleges. The answers are very curioub, and I may de- 
tail home of 

The Pluint.isy is exercised most vividly in retjard to the sense of 
sight. The following are the answers of various persons : — 

(1) I can recall the featuress of some exceedingly well-known per- 
sons, as of ray own family ; (2) It is hard for me to image faces 
with great distinctnchs of detail; (3) I can recall comparative 
ht rangers with more ease than near relatives ; (4) I can re<*all the 
features of many persons, of almost any one, better than of my 
fuends and relatives ; (5) I can rec.ill the features of all whom I 
have ever known intimately, except my mother ; (d) I fiequently 
recall faces with vividm^ss, but not at will t (J) I can re(‘all the fea- 
tures of males better than of females; (f^) I can only recall the fea- 
tures of those who have been lately seen ; (9) There are a few pc^r- 
sons very well known to me whose features I absolutely cannot 
recall, and it Is very annoying ; (10) I (‘an recall readily ]>ursoas, 
friends, and relations; (11) T can retuill all quite distinctly, but 
those with whom 1 am associating every day with more distinctness 
than others, as ray classmates at college better than my friends at 
home. 
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The imai^os formed in ohildliood are with most persons clearer, 
brighter, and mo»e numeious than those of later years. Among 
twent}-eif,hfc fatudents thice believe that their powers of imagery 
have impioved, thirteen say that they have not varied, twelve say 
that they have diminished. This is due in many cases to disuse, 
for there can be no doubt that tht elaborate imagery of some older 
mmdsis fir moie womknfni than anything found among children. 
Chibhcn’fa images, apait tiom the natural stiengthof their phantasy, 
aie vivid because they see form, color, and outline dissociated from 
any distracting ideas which would enter the mind of an adult. A 
child looks at a pony, engrossed with its external characters, rough 
coat, lonj; mane, and so on, without thought of price, age, or disposi- 
tion. lldfa concentration and simplicity of the mental concept affects 
the memory as sh irp focussmir affects a sensitive plate. The ear- 
liest imagi s recalled from childhood are amusingly trifling ; they are 
often of objects which touched the childish vanity, such as the first 
lonj; trousers or new blue dress, the first day at school. 

The iol lowing experience of a young man, now a physician (Dr. 
Loyd), is full of instruction : — 

A year or two ago I was suffering from near-sightedness and 
seeing ever) thing double. I had an operation performed by Dr. Ag- 
new, which, with the use of glasses, restoied my eyesight and cor- 
rected the imperfect coordination. If I attempt to recall scenes that 
I saw while my ej es were out of older, I invariably see them as they 
appeared during that time, although I may have seen them many 
times since the operation. For instance, in the case of the minister 
in the pulpit at home, I see two Images of Mm, no matter how much 
1 may try to get rjtl of one of them. My recollections of the examina- 
tion hall and of the ex iminer, upon entrani e to college, are affected 
in the same way, although 1 have since attended several courses of 
lectures in that room. ^Vhen I think of the examiner, his several 
positions are all very clear, but all double. My recollection of the 
o^oe in which the operation was performed is also of everything as 
double, although I saw it only twice before the restoration of my 
stght, md many times after. The objects which I have seen since 
the opewation are always single when recalled ** 

But m may also have phantasma of touch, taste, sound, and smell. 
Only a persons can recall odors ; one writer asserts, on the other 
th^l odors are the most vivid of all his recalled sensations. 
tPouota mmt mm% Him sound, then color, while form is 
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mo«!l frequently letMlled. Of twenty-five wi iters, all say they can 
lecill fonn in some degree, and two tliiids of these recall form more 
distinctly thdii anything else that comes to the senses. Colors, ac- 
eoi'ihng to this senes of replies, can be fairly n called by about two 
persons out of three, but not so vividly as forms. With only one 
fouith the numbei was the leealling of form and color equal ; with 
one tenth was the recalling of form, color, and sounds equal. Tliose 
•v\ho recalled sounds could in few instances recall colors readily, and 
in man) cases there w.is a \nid recollection ol color with a dim idea 
of foim, or vue ocna. Nineteen could recall form best, eleven could 
leeall colors best, or as well as forms, nine for sounds, three for 
touches, «ind two ior odors. These proportions probably indicate 
but roughl) those which would be obtained fiom a larger number of 
persons. Among individuals they partly attest the lelative inborn 
acuteness of the various senses, as well as individual preferences for 
certain qualities of objects ; objects of distaste are naturally sup- 
pressed from our imagery as far as we can control it ; throughout all 
L the principle so well brought out by Mi . Galton that our powers of 
reviving the impressions of different senses are very uneven. 

We may likewise have phantasms of purely psychical or mental 
states, such as joy, fear, hope, reasoning, resolution ; but these have 
not been so carefully observed, though they are, if possible, of more 
impoitance. 


SECTEON ni. 

IDEAS SIKGTJLAB AND CONCRETE. 

The word idea ” is used yevj loosely and ambigu- 
ously. But it may have a definite memiing. Literally 
signifying image, it may stand for all those operations 
in which there is a reproduction of past experiences. 
When there is an object before me, say a mountain, and 
I look upon it, I would not say that I have an idea of 
it, but that 1 know it. In like manner, when I am con- 
scious of myself in a particular state, say in pain, it is 
not an adequate expression of the fact to say that I have 
an idea of the pain ; we have a conscious knowledge of 
it* But when the mountain and the painful affection 
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are recalled wo may then say that we have an idea of 
them. That which is brought up by the phantasy may 
Always be called an idea. So far as it is thus raised it is 
always like the oiiginal poiceptioiis of sense and con- 
sciousness, singular and concrete, and these may be 
called phantasms. Oat of the singular and concrete 
cognitious there m<iy be foimed general and abstract no* 
lions, and these may be railed conceptions or concepts. 
(Se<‘ infm^ undei Oompaiison.) Both of these may be 
called “^deas,'’ according to the usage of the English 
tongue. 

In an earlier paitof this work I have critically exam- 
ined ^Mlie ideal thtory." In sense-perception the object 
is presented and is known directly. When we look at a 
tree I would not say with Locke that we have an idea of 
it, but that have a knowledge of it. But when the 
tree is not present and we recall it, then it is proper to 
say that we have an idea o£ it. We thus see what is the 
proper order of our mental operations, not first the 
image and then the substance, but first the substance 
and then tho image. In this way everything is put in 
its proper place. There are metaphysicians who reverse 
this order, and put that which is first last, and that 
which is last first, and thus derange everything, make it 
impossible to distinguish philosophically between the 
ideas and the realities, and give to things a shadowy 
existence, Wo avoid this by making ideas the reflection 
of things. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

To the superficial observer it might seem as if these 
ever-changing thoughts and feelings of ours follow each 
other at random. In certain of our moods they leap 
from topic to topic, certainly with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, and seemingly without any order or connection. 
We would direct them exclusively to some all-impor- 
tant matter, and suddenly they are among objects 
widely removed and altogether irrelevant. In the midst 
of business they set off in pursuit of pleasure : when we 
would compose our minds for devotion, we find, before 
we are aware, that they are carrying us wandering over 
the mountains of vanity ; while it will sometimes hap- 
pen that, in our moments of frivolity and folly, the most 
solemn thoughts will present themselves to sober or to 
awe us. Our experience thus seems, at least at first 
sight, to show that our ideas flit, at their pleasure, from 
gay to grave and from grave to gay ; from home to the 
ends of the earth, and from the ends of the earth back 
to home ; from fear to hope, and from elevation down 
to flatness ; from earth to heaven, and, alas, from heaven 
to earth. But while this may he our first impression, it 
will be found, if we inquire more carefully, that just as 
law rules everywhere in the world of matter over even 
the most unruly agents, — over the boiling waves, the 
leaping streams, the fickle winds, — so it also reigns, 
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With aU its order and beneficence, in this kingdom of 
mind ; and links, often by invisible ties, our thoughts 
and emotions one to another. ^ 

We find our ideas pui-suing a course. (1.) When we 
watch and foUow them we find them connected one with 
another. Some one refers to the great civil war in 
America, and immediately its scenes come before us- 
he circu^tances which led to it, the existence of slav- 
jy, the feelings of the North and of the South, the bat- 
ties and their results; the terrible sufferings, and the 
v^istakos committed, the conduct of the statesmen and 

*aken by Great Britain and 
V.Sr ’ sentiments of these countries about Amer- 

™ America, the issue of 
.vtbe w^ in which it left the United 

,;.#|tes* ; , Our thoughts h^ve gone over a considerably 
.jge jo,me,<(^r anumhe^^ t^o wide con- 

tinenfe, but;^ hot taken a violent leap ; they ’ 

.■.■;;chaTe,trod the wh^^^^^ \ ' / 

t^e'them baekw^d, when we find ■ : 
iS^Wonsecut^ess.: Often, indeed, we may not be 

::vgl^.inthe.^pidi^ 

,are ;strung .'topics the 
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person to his enemies ; this again introduced the history 
of Judas Iscariot and the sum of money which he re- 
ceived for his reward.” I remember trying to make a 
company merry by the narrative of a fishing excursion 
which had been distinguished by some laughable mis- 
fortunes, — of boastings ending in humiliations, and of 
duckings without drowning, — when, to my surprise, a 
lady burst into tears ; it turned out that she had lost 
a dear boy, who Iiad fallen into a deep pool when fishing. 
In such cases we can detect the train of thought. In 
others we may not be able to follow the path, as no 
traces have been left behind in the memory ; yet even 
in such we are certain that there has been a continuous 
course, Just as we are sure that the bullet, though we 
have not seen it, has passed through the whole interme- 
diate space between the rifle and the target ; and that 
the lightning, which cometh out of the east and Sfhineth 
even unto the west, has passed through every point be- 
tween.;'- ■■ 

" Who sWl saf,' ■ 

Whe»ce are those thoughts, and tepicjs their way ; 

, The suddeu of vanished things ; 

That dVr the spirit flash, we know not why. 

Tones, from some broken, harp^ desdr^^ 

Warn simset hues of summers long gone by -- f 

, 3?ipphhg wave, -"-/theUasMng-'of'aii oar 

A' flowr^efenfc floating past oar parent^dopr 
. ' A word' ’-^scarce noted '.la' 'its. 'hoUi*, .perfhahee, , ' ■' 

. Yet'hack.retamng:wltkaplam^^^ 

■.Asmne--^k:snri;ny;Or'a''moaimfri'gia^^ '.v',- 

' Ml of' .sweet 'm^anuip^Aow-^pui tliis;' world ■■ 

: --Are not 'these ;m;j'stieritv^,,;whe% 

' And presaVAm, tears 
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erally acknowledged, and then to discuss some more sub- 
tle and disputed points. The laws of association are of 
two sorts, Primary and Secondary. 

SECTION 1. 

PRIMARY LAWS, 

These regulate the succession of all our spontaneous 
ideas ; not, however, of all our mental states, some of 
which, such as oui’ sensations and perceptions, are called 
up by external cii-cumstances. The laws may he ar- 
ranged under two heads, Contiguity and Correlation. 

I. Contiguity. When two or more ideas have been in 
the mind together,^ on one coming np it is apt to be fol- 
lowed by the other or others. The law takes two forms, 
the one that of Succession, when the ideas have followed 
each other; the other that of Coexistence, when they 
have been together. 

(1.) The Law oe Succession. When two ideas 
have immediately succeeded each other^ on one of them 
coming up there is a tendency in the other to follow. 
This is the Law of Repetition. The same follows the 
same. Our thoughts have gone once, twice, or several 
times in a train, — A, B, C, D, E ; one of them, A, is 
started, and off goes the mind after B, 0, D, E* 

** John Gilpin was a citizen, 

Of credit and renown ” 

Tlie child goes over this once, twice, thrice, till the words 
* haye heca associated according to the law of repetition ; 
and now you hare only to start “ John Gilpin,” and 
away he slides — as on an icy track which he has made on 
the snow, ‘♦Was a citizen of credit and renown.” Thus 
it is, that things having been associated once, twice, or 
eftaa in onx nkds, the cme is apt to recall the other. It 
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is thus we have joined China and tea ; Japan and lack- 
ering ; Cornwall and tin ; Mauchestei and cotton ; Belfast 
and linen ; Switzerland with high mountains and gla- 
cieis; the Highlands of Scotland with hills, brown heath, 
rugged rocks, and leaping sticams; Ii eland with green 
grass and foliage ; ancient Athens with literature ; an- 
cient Rome with conquest. Thus it is, that having often 
seen them together, the black coat becomes associated 
with the clergyman, the red coat with tlie soldier in 
England, and tiie blue coat with the soldier in America. 
Thus it is that the sign becomes associated with the 
thing signified ; the rose with England, the shamrock 
with Ireland, and the thistle with Scotland. Thus it is, 
and as far more important, that when we have become 
familiar with the meaning of a word, it at once, and 
without an effort, calls up the signification ; and in an 
hour we comprehend all that is in the lecture with, per- 
haps, its five thousand words. Thus it is that places 
become associated with what has been experienced at 
them. We see this law at work even among the lower 
animals. If a hoise has had a Iright at a pai'ticular 
place it will begin to tremble as it comes to the locality. 
The widow, whose husband was killed at a particular 
turn of the road, cannot pass it without being over- 
whelmed with grief. The mother ever remembers her 
boy, now, perhaps, grown into a man, as she passes 
the place where she parted with him, as he set out to 
face the hard struggle of life in some distant city or 
foreign land. Thus it is that certain localities suggest 
gieat historical events. Marathon and Bannockburn 
and Waterloo call up nations delivered from tyranny , 
and Bethlehem and Nazaieth and Jerusalem <*all up 
freedom achieved by a mighty deliverer for the sin- 
enslayed race of mankind. 
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Taking this key with us we can often explain certain 
peculiarities of character which may seem very odd. The 
child bci earns when he hears of his being about to re- 
ceive a visit from the surgeon, who had to perform a 
painful opeiation on him. That boy will not taste the 
jelly piece offered him, because the jelly is associated 
with the nausea of the drug which was administered in 
It. An excellent lady of my acquaintance was neaily 
killed by a bullock when a child, and ever since she luns 
from the most haimless cow as if it weie a lion. Thus 
it is that certain persons have been made to acquire a 
horrid shrinking from certain objects, such as mice or 
rats, as frogs or toads, as cats or dogs, or from darkness, 
which IS associated with ghosts. Beginning with these 
simpler instances, we can now explain moie complex 
and recondite cases ; as how people become prejudiced 
against certain persons; these peisons have inflicted on 
them some real, or quite as possible, some imaginary 
injury ; or against certain scenes, because there they 
have suffered a humiliation. I know a man who sup- 
poses that I kept him out of an office which he \eiy 
much coveted, and ever since, when he is in danger of 
meeting me, he sets off the nearest by-way that may ena- 
ble him to escape. Those who have injured any one in 
his property or good name are apt ever after to shrink 
from his company ; for his presence reminds tlrem of 
their sin^ which they would rather keep out of sight. I 
knew a young man wlro made a fool of himself, and was 
Unghed at, the first night he entered a debating club, 
and never after could he be made to face such a meet- 
ing, which he always looked upon as an array of brist- 
ling ^ the tongue of every member being ready 

to il^to hearts Young persons are to be on 

ftefc iWUng mhf tihe power of each urn 
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rpn«ionable or sinful associations. When we are in dan- 
oi being siib]ecte(l to them, we should hnsteu to 
deliver oursclveb iiom the thruldoni by eonnecling the 
objects with other and more pleasing remembruncc s. I 
know a boy who in eaily life got a hight at dogs, and it 
was only by his being led to mingle for long with veiy 
gentle animals, that he was cuied of his teiror ; that is, 
dogs no^v became associated in his unnd with harinless- 
iiess and playfulness. I am acquainted with a j>h}siuan, 
who, feeling how injurious it is to childien to be in 
terror of their doctor, contrives to amuse his juvenile 
patients till he becomes a favorite. It is thus we should 
endeavor to overcome our antipathies towards all of 
whom we are jealous ; let us think of them under the 
more favorable aspects of their character, or, if wo can- 
not but know and abhor their bad qualities, let us, at 
least, ever remember that we ourselves are also sinners. 
It is thus we should contend against every sinful preju- 
dice; against e\eiy prejudice, indeed, except the preju- 
dice against sin, wliidi wc should certainly ever associ- 
ate with loathing and detestation. 

But it is of more moment to remai^k, tlmt it is this 
law that mainly gives its strength to Habit. Let us 
glance for a little at habit and its power for good and 
for evil. Habit, as eveiy one knows, is characterized by 
two marked features. 

(a.) There is a tendeney to repeat the acts tokhh have 
often been done* Certain nmental states, ideas, feelings, 
and resolutions have followed each other in a certain 
order*, once, twice, ten times, or a hiindied times; and 
now, on any one of these coming up, the others will in- 
cline to follow — quite as naturally as the stone falls to 
the ground if unsupported, or as water, bursting from 
its fountain, will run in the channel fomed for it. You 
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wonder at the drunkard become so infatuated, but the 
gtieying, the downcast mother, or the disheartened y ife, 
can tell you of a time — and a sigh heaves her bosom as 
she spei&s of it when the now outcast and degraded 
one was loved and respected, and returned with regular- 
ity to quiet and domestic peace in the bosom of the fam- 
ily. But, alas, he would not believe the warnings of a 
})arent ; he did not attend to the meek unobtrusive rec- 
ommendations of a wile or sister ; he despised the com- 
mands of the living God ; and, seeking for happiness 
where it has never been found, he spurned at those who 
told him that the habit was fixing its roots, till now he 
has become the scorn and jest of the thoughtless, and 
the object of pity to the wise and good ; talking of his 
kindness of heart while his friends and family are pining 
in poverty ; boasting to his companions, in the midst of 
his brutal mirth, of his strength of mind, and yet unable 
to resist the least temptation. What wo see in so maiked 
a manner in drunkenness has equal place, though it may 
not be so striking, in the formation of every other habit ; 
as of indolence, which shiinks from every exertion; and 
of avarice and worldly-mindedness, which keep us ever 
toiling among the clay of this earth ; and licentiousness, 
which wades through filth till it sinks hopelessly into 
the mire of pollution; the man is driven on as by a 
terrible wind behind moving to fill up a vacuum ; as by a 
tide with its wave upon wave pursuing each other, under 
an attracting power which will not let go its grasp. In 
^ cases we see how difficult it is for those who have 
Imen accustomed to do evil to learn to do well ; at times 


i^jqaoat m impossible as for a man, who has thrown him- 
§0 a pinnacle, to rise up when he is half way 
one who has committed himself to the 
Iffagara to atop when be is at the very 
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And lei no man try to excuse liis criminality on the 
giound that the acts are now beyond Ins will, lie 
'ahould lesist the wave till it lias expended itself: he 
should seek a inoie lav'oiable wiml to driTO him along, 
fie is e\en now to blame tor not resisting the eyil and 
not seeking divine aid to help him out oi the pit ; and 
he ib chiefly and above all to blame tor the liabit, which 
is his formation throughout. For it by lopeated 
acts — by lepeatod \olLmtary acts — that the man wore 
the ruts and deepened the luls, out of vliicli it is now 
bo difficult to move him. It Wtis the glass ol whiskey or 
brandy from day to day, the intoxicating drmks from 
Meek to week, at the dinner or e'^cning party, — it was 
this that foimed the addictedne&b to intemperance. In 
th(‘se processeb there was ciiminality at every step; and 
all tlnit eiibues — this slavery and these chains — is a 
judicial infliction for the evil that has been done: the 
punibhment here, as in hell, adding to the gieatncss and 
viiulence of the wickedness. In most cases, indoech the 
man did nob &eo the consequences, but it i& b<'cause he 
shut his eyes to them. lie would do the deed only this 
one time, and then he would stop. But the temptation 
which swayed him the first time presents itself anew, 
and once more is yielded to. Having crossed the line 
which separates vice from virtue, ho thinks that a few 
more transgressions may not much aggravate the offence ; 
he theiefore goes a little farther, still cherishing the 
idea that he may return at any time. At length some 
rash deed of excess, or unexpected exposure, shows him 
that it is time to draw back ? and then it is that he feels 
how diSicult the retreat. It was easy to slide into the 
net, but what obstacles catch him as ho would draw 
back. His past motion has created a momentum which 
impels Mm farther, and ever on towards the gulf. Be 
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nofc doceivod, God is not mocked ; for whatsoeyer a man 
sowdli that shall he also reap.” He lias sown to the flesh, 
and ol the flesh he now reaps coiiuption. He has sown , 
to the wind, and the whirlwind rises to toss him along as 
by an irresistible powei. He has set the stone a-rolling, 
ami lie has to answer for tlie injury it may do as it de- 
seenck. He has loosed the wagon, and let it go down 
the inedinod plane, and he is lesponsible tor all the Iia\oc 
it maj work as it dashes on with ever accelerated speed. 
Tin le are aftectiug cases, m which the man is conscious 
of Ills misery as he sinks — like a tiaveller lost in the 
Alps — down the snowy descent into the awful gulf. 
Take the following confession of a man of genius, a 
poet and a philosopher, at the time wlien he had become 
the slave of opium, taken in tho first instance to relieve 
a bodily disease. "’Conceive,” says Colei idge, ‘‘a poor 
miserable wretch, who for many years had been attempt- 
ing to beat off pain by a constant recurrence to the vice 
which reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in hell tracing 
out for others the road to that heaven fiom which his 
vices excliid<‘ him. In short, conceive whatever is most 
wi etched, helpless, and hopeless, and you will form as 
tolerable a notion of my state as it is possible for a good 
man to have, I used to think the text in James, that 
he who offended in one point offends in all, veiy harsh ; 
but now 1 feel the tremendous, the awful truth of it. 
For the one sin of opium, what ciimes have I not made 
my«elf guilty of. Ingratitude to my Maker and to my 
benefactors, and unnatural cruelty to my poor children ; 
nay, too often actual falsehood. After my death I ear- 
nestly entreat that a full and unqualified narration of my 
wretehednms, and of its guilty cause, may be made pub- 
He, that at least soma Httle good may be effected by the 
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(b.) HaUt gives a fanlity in doing acts tckioh have 
often been performed. This pecaliaiity ib derived fioiu 
that jubt considered. It ib the tendency tLit gives tlie 
facility — the acquired momentum that gives the veloc- 
ity. At first the work could be done only by an (dlort 
— only by a special act o£ the will betting itself to do- 
vibe means and avoid obstackb. Now, the piocesb once 
begun goes on of itself. As a consequence, that which 
may at fu’bt have been iiksome, because Liborions, now 
becomes pleasant, because easy. — and now natinal, that 
is, accoiding to a natural law. 

Under the other aspect of habit, weie led to view 
its evil lesults. Now we are rather invited to contem- 
plate its beneficent effects ; and surely the law of habit, 
like every other pait of our constitution, was appointed 
for good by our Maker. True, it is found that when we 
abuse this law it h<is within itself, and evidently pro- 
vided for this end, the means of inflicting a terrible Judi- 
cial punishment. But certainly the law is good to them 
that use it lawfully. We have forgotten a great deal of 
our childish experiences, yet we remember so much, and 
we see enough to convince us that that little boy has 
his trials at every stage as he learns to read : — as first 
he masters the letters, one by one; then the woids, 
wmrd after word ; and then is able, out of these black 
strokes, to gather a history, or a science, or a doctrine 
regarding God and Christ, and the soul, and the world 
to come. And yet how easy do we now find all this 
as in a few minutes we read a whole page, with perhaps 
its JjfiOO letters ? I mention this for the encouragemtuit 
of those who are stiU carrying on their education. For 
our efforts to improve our minds should not cease with 
our childhood. We should be seholars all our days on 
earth ; and until we shall reach the kingdoan of heaven, 
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wbere I suppose wo shall also be scholars sitting at the 
feet of the Great Teacher. I recommend that e\eiy 
young man should, at every i)articular time, be ainbi- 
tioubly and resolutely engaged at his leisure hours in 
mastering some new branch of knowledge, secular or 
sacred. Let one propose to himself to acquire a new 
Linguage, say German or French ; another to master a 
s<.ience, say chemistry or natural history ; a third to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with some depaitment of civil 
history ; while others, or the same, would make them- 
sohes conversant with Bible history, or of the history 
of the Chuich of Christ in the early ages, or of tlie Ref- 
ormation struggle, with its instructive lessons and thrill- 
ing ineiilcnts of suffering and martyrdom ; or they would 
master the system of Christian theology, or the plan and 
reasoning of the Epistle to tlie Romans. In [)rosecuting 
any one of these tasks they will find difficulties ; but let 
me assure them, for their encouragement, that these will 
be felt only at the beginning, and will disappear and be 
forgotten, like the difficulties they had years ago in 
learning the alphabet. And these difficulties being ovei'- 
eome^ they will find their minds braced and strengthened 
by the very effort made and the victory gained. Of all 
attainments youthful habits of a useful kind are the 
most yalnable — more valuable than even all the laiowd* 
edge acquired in forming them. And youth is the spe- 
cial time for acquiring habits ; habits of industry and 
application; habits of manliness and independence ; hab- 
its of activity ; habits of benevolence and self-sacrifice ; 
habits of reading ; habits of rigid thought ; habits of 
devotion. I have been uttering a warning against the 
fortnation of evil habits ; but no one will be able to pre- 
tent bad habits in any other way than by cultivating 
good Ones* You vrill not be able to keep down the weeds 
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except 1\Y preoccupjang tlie soil iili ^ood soed. And as 
I have ^aid, the very labor undergoiio in lonniiig good 
habits will luirden the mind and body for fiirthev <'x- 
eition. There is a fable told bomowhoro of a Norman 
captain who became possthsed ol: the virtnes, whetbov 
courage, sagacity, perseveiauce, or whatever else, of the 
peibtais slain by him in battle. This table becomes a 
fact in tbe bistory of every one who has acquiied a 
good habit. Every difficulty surmounted by biin, in a 
branch of usefnl knowledge, clothes him witli new 
strength, and prepares him the better for new con- 
quests. 

(2.) The law of coexistence. Ideas which have been in 
the mind at the same time tend to recall each other. This 
law is so allied to the other, that the two might be ex- 
pressed at once under the general name of contiguity or 
redintegration ; that is, thoughts that have been togetlier 
in the mind, either contemporaneously or consecutively, 
tend to bring up each other. But while the tw^o have 
affinities, advantages scientific and practical arise fi'om 
illustrating the law of coexistence separately. 

A curious question has been started as to how many 
things \vc may have before the mind at one and the 
same time. Sir William Hamilton maintained that we 
cnii have a clear idea, at one time, of six separate ob- 
je<^ts. It is a matter for experiment. You will find, I 
think, that if you place before you, in fact or in imagi- 
nation, a number of objects, — say persons, or marbles, 
or chairs, — you will not be able to see or contemplate 
more than four or fi^e of them; the rest will cither 
look very dim, or, if you think of them, you must do 
so consecutively. Suppose, then, that you have a few 
objects before you, A, B, 0, D, E, then on any one of 
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tlieso, B, coming befoie tlie mind, ii may call up st>me 
one or all of the rest. You met for the fiist lime, and 
con\(rbed \\iUi two persons in one company; 3 on afler- 
•vvnidb meet one of them, and the image of the other 
btandb before 3mu, pos'^ild}, with the 100m and fiunb 
tiue in which 3011 talked with them. Happening once 
to meet a Beliast man at Botteidtim, I ne\or see him 
without thinking of that city. In mj childhood I was 
accustomed to hear a flock ol geese cackling as I lay in 
bed in my father’s bouse, and on the lomantic hills in the 
ncigliborboocl I ever heard the lapwing, the cuilew, and 
tliG giouse, and I cannot hear the cries oi these birds 
now without having the whole scenes of my 3munger 
3^ears before me. In my eaily life of study I sat in a 
room through which the blue flies buzzed most ^igoi- 
ously, and the buzzing of a big blue fly alwa5"s makes 
me seated in a certain room at a little table, witli my 
Homer before me. You heard a person tell a tale that 
interested 3^011; whenever the tale occurs to 30U, it 
brings up the narrator, and vtve versa ; the two lormed 
as it were one complete thought, and the one liauls in 
the other. You have been accustomed to hear a tune 
sung to certain woids 5 whenever the woids are bionght 
up the tune comes up wiih them, while the tune is apt to 
bring back the words ; rendering ii very perilous to at- 
tach profane tunes to sacred songs, — the tune of Where 
the sweet waters meet ’Ho a h3mn, — as there will al- 
ways be a risk that the worshipper thinks of the “sweet 
waters” instead of the Divine Being. As one separate 
object thus recalls another separate object with winch it 
has been associated in thought at any time, so (what is 
very much the same thing) if I have noticed a number 
of <jualii 3 es of one and the same object, any one of these 
may be^me a starting-point for an association* If I have 
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mot a man with a niub iioso and a blue noolceloih and 
oxtKni(*ly bO lliat pun llaslud attor pun, aiitl re- 

pailoe sueceided Luinoious de&cnption, I am apL, when 
I sec a foiiub nofeo, to ilbiik of the blue iiocLeloth and 
tlie jokes wliieli weie filed olf. I was obliged onct^ to sit 
two whole hoais at dinner bcbide a hid} with a bhi/ing 
crinibrm gown, loaded all o%er with jcwoli}, but who 
had an awful iiicapacdy lor coineibation, and 1 U(‘\er 
ooe gaudy color without thinking of the ladj and 
} awning as I do so, as I letail the tenibly long two 
iiours I had with her, biarting topic after topic, without 
a 1 espouse. The very idea of a dinner company here sug- 
gests to me that the dullest party I was ever at was one 
where there wras a table groaning with rich food, with 
lea kinds of wane, and all the delicacies of tlie season, 
— that is, with veiy unseasonable lamb in Jannaiy ; and 
I ever since get terribly alarmed for a stupid meet- 
ing when I see a gross dispUy of eatables and drink- 
ables, having no quality but a vulgar and sinful expen- 
si\eness. 

This law of coexisting ideas helps greatly to give 
sw^eep and variety to our thoughts. Were there no law 
save that of repetition, our thoughts, like Dumbiedyke’s 
pony, would carry their supposed master always by the 
same route to the same spoL But by the law of coexist- 
ence a number of roads are spread out before us, that to- 
day we may pass into ono, and to-morrow into the other. 
By the law of repetition our thoughts hang on each 
other like the links of a long chain ; by this other they 
arc connected as in a network, branching off in all direc- 
tions, The law of repetition would carry us rapidly as 
by a railway to a particular point, but by the law of co- 
existence we have the freedom of a man diiving or rid- 
ing, or as more independent stilh walking, and who may 
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take the straight road, but who may also take the wind- 
ing one, and strike off when he chooses fiom the liigh- 
ways to the byways; or leave all paths behind as he 
foilo^ys the mndings of the stream, and is enlivened by 
its piniings, or muses on its dark pools ; or as he li^s 
down by the fountain and gazes on its perpetual spiing- 
hig and the patch of green around; or di\es into the 
deep woods, and listens to the eerie sound ot tlie mekn- 
oholy wind howling through them as if seeking rest and 
complaining that it cannot get it ; or as ho goes out 
into the wayless waste, to enjoy a sense of fieedom in 
wandering at his free will ; or as he boldly marches up 
the steep mountain to see the sweep of hills and locks, 
of plains and streams, of scattered houses and crowded 
towns, with the smoke curling up fiom them to show 
that there are dwellers within. 

But in order to take full advantage of this law we 
must have the knowledge of a variety of objects, and 
this is to be acquired by observation, by intercourse 
with our fellow-men, by reading, by travelling, that thus 
we may ever have themes to set off upon in our musings 
and reflections. Persons in charge of the deaf and dumb 
tell us that they may not be more stupid than others, 
but being from one inlet to knowledge quite shut out,” 
their range of thinking is very restricted, till they are 
taught the use of signs, whereby to communicate with 
their fellow --men. The ideas of the uneducated man, 
who has never travelled many miles from his native 
are apt to be very few and confined, and the top- 
of conversation between him and his wife very soon 
persons of intelligence in this walk 
qi ilff i£fe commonly so glad when they can have the 
el one Ipeyond their narrow sphere. I never 
^ WOlrld )9|0 Mg till I went to Belfast,” said a 
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gnod woman brought up twenty Tnilo«; away in a solitaiy 
Ixuuse m the Antiini glens. The world does look bigger 
as we como to know that theie are other people iu it 
besides those who Ihc in our ow^i parish; or as we 
study history and ‘■tul^ science, and go back thioiigh 
English liistory, and liish history, and Scottish 
and IiOm<in liistory, and Hebrew histoiy, and ba<k be- 
jond to the geologual epochs; or as we go out beyond 
tlie range w^o can see fiom the hills above our mothei'h 
house and begin to concehe of so big a country as the 
United States, and then take in the whole globe of our 
world, and the sun’s magnitude, and realize in thought 
that these stars are suns and systems of suns; or as we 
aie tiviincd out of God’s book to take in the yet nobler 
idea of a spiritual God, who fills all time and all space, 
so that they are no longer empty, but full of life and 
love. 

But just because there is such a wide range, there is 
greater scope allowed our thoughts to w ander into for- 
bidden regions. And what starts they do take ! You 
would think of a solemn doctiine of religion, and you 
remember how you heard it preached by a minister in a 
paiticular church, where was a lady, whose character 
an<l w hose ribbons you find yourself soniew'hat eagerly 
discussing instead of the loligious truth. This is a small 
matter, and may be easily rectified; how^yet, there 
slxould be a rectification, otherwise w’e shall soon lose 
control over our minds altogether. Bui the danger lies 
in systematically allowing ourselves to indulge in im- 
proper thoughts, which como thus to coexist and mingle 
with all our trains, so that every tiain brings them uj> 
along with it to carnalize and degrade the mind. Thus 
there are some who have (jheiibhed thoughts of vanity 
('^how long sbaE thy vain thoughts lodge within thee,” 
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— Jer. iv. 14), and encouraged tliemselves in the midst 
of all their employ moiiis to think of their supposed abih 
ity, skill, prowess, generosity ; and such feelings being 
thus fondled present themselves even when they are nol 
wished, till the man becomes literally puffed up with van- 
ity, which is sure ever to land him in humiliations be- 
fore his follow-men, even as the self-righteous spirit has 
all along been displeasing to God. Another has allowed 
himself to dwell on the evil qualities, real or supposed, 
of his fellow-men, till he becomes habitually en\ious in 
thought, and censorious in speech. A third has rolled 
impure thoughts as a sweet morsel under his tongue, till 
he has defiled his whole soul, and he becomes the easy 
prey of the first temptation. In proportion as such 
tliought'3 as these are cheiished and mingled with our 
whole life, so will they certainly and frequently come up 
of their own accord and unbidden. Be not deceived, 
evil coaimuiueations corrupt good manners.’’ The wise 
father is accustomed to warn his son of the danger aris- 
ing from evil companions, which are perilous in very 
propoition as they are pleasant. But there is another 
class of companions who are yet more dangerous, be- 
cause they have yet closer access to us, and these are evil 
ideas and evil feelings. We think we can allow tliese to 
dwell in the soul, and yet be untainted by them. Ah, 
it is the mistake of the youth who thinks he can go into 
scenes of dissipation and folly, and yet keep himself free 
from the vices which conquer others. Once having ad- 
mitted these visitors to our familiar heart, we wall not 
be able to banish them when we choose. Having called 
up tpirite from the vasty deep, we shall find that 
are not able to alky them when we please ; they 
idll feekt m abiding with us, first to tempt, and then 
Can a man take fire in his bosom, and 
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his clotlies not be burned? Can one go upon hot coals, 
and bib leetnot be binned?'” 

Under this bead the youth needs to be giitirded 
agaiobt a more subtle seduction. He must beware of 
idoutifyiug morality and religion with what is mean and 
gloomy; and again, of abSocLiting vice or sin of any 
kind w/ith what is pleasant, and noble, and generous. 
Idas is a snare which the wicked will lay in the patli of 
the inexperienced, whom they w^oiild tempt to look on 
leligion as fit only for the cluing, or as likely to be 
accepted only by knaves and simpletons; while they 
lepresent irreligion as manly, independent, and opening 
numerous souices of enjoyment. Those who would al- 
lure tho thoughtless know well how to set off sin and 
folly by theatrical accompaniments, by the setting of 
cut flowers which look pretty at night, but which are 
faded on the morrow, and by scenery which appears fair 
only when seen in the glare of artificial lamps, but which 
we turn from as unbearably paltry and shabby in the 
light of day. 

But it is not enough to guard against this association 
with evil ; we must seek the society of the good. And 
here is the proper place for mentioning, that aids to the 
memory proceed very much on the principle we are now 
expounding. Persons connect something which is apt 
to be forgotten with another thing which must come 
before the mind, and which, as it comes up, brings its 
companion with it. This was the use of those signs 
upon the hands, and frontlets between the eyes, which 
were used in the East, and which are referred to in 
Scripture. Such artificial aids ai*e still used in modern 
education, and commonly proceed on the laws of succes- 
sion or coexistence. But by far the most useful sort ol 
aid to memory is that wMch arises from the judicioue 
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arrfirigement of time, which secures that as the day of 
tlie week comes loimd, or the hour of the day presents 
itself, ii lets off, like a mill-wheel, its allotted woik. It 
is pioverbitil that what may be done at any time is apt 
to 1)0 done at no time ; and the reason why, because it is 
not connected with any specific time, and so is forgotten 
01 po*^tponed; whereas, when the exercise has been tied 
to a paiticular hour, the hour brings the recollection of 
the dutj, and the inclination to peiform it. Let me 
suppose that theie aie two joung men, one of whom has 
niudo no distribution of his time, but has left himself at 
the mercy of ciicumstances as they cast up, whereas the 
otJiei has allotted one part to devotion, another to busi- 
ness, a tliiid to lehuation, a fourth to reading and the 
means of mental impro^emcnt ; I venture to say that the 
latter, with much more ease and satisfaction, will soon 
find hinibolf rewarded by having done a far laigci amount 
of woik. and why*^ because he Las conformed to a law 
which God himself has planted in oar constitution. 

It is not enough to accommodate ourselves to these 
practical rules i we must seek to surround ourselves with 
the beautiful and the good. Some have supposed that all 
beauty consists in association of ideas. Tins I believe 
to be a mibUkc. There are objects, there are feelings, 
which are lovely in themselves. Still, much of the feel- 
ing of beauty which collects around certain objects 
arises from their coming to be associated witli peace and 
plenty, with life or power, or some other living reality. 
It is a fact that uneducated persons, and persons low in 
the of humanity, have, in general, not much sense 
tibi beauMfaL That a grand mountain I ” I said 
iHt Iridi kd who was diiving my car, Yea, 
SsIS he, it feeds a hundred cattle,’^ What a 
a romantic young lady to a decent 
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Scotch woman. Ou, ay,” was the reply, ‘'it is gran' 
for bleachin’ claes.” Yet theie is surely n piue souice 
of high enjoyment thrown oj>en to those who aio capa- 
ble of looking on multitudes of objects in an inieresting 
light. It 18 an attainment, when we have so cultivated 
our associations that wherever we are, and in o\ery soa- 
bon of the levolving }ear, — whether among the opening 
buds and blossoms of spring, or among the fidl-blovsn 
flowers of summer, or the fruitful liches of autumn, or 
the pensiveness of the falling leaf, or even among the 
wrecks stiewn by winter, we eveiywhere fix on objects 
which awaken feelings of the beautiful, the pictuiesque, 
or the sublime. We h<ive a compassion, apt to be min- 
gled with contempt, for the man who looks on Staffa and 
the Giant’s Causeway merely as a lump of rock, or on 
the ocean simply as a great pool of biine. We have no 
gieat respect for the Yankee who lamented that there 
was so much water power lost at the Falls of Niagara, or 
for the Glasgow man who valued Loch Ketterin as a I’es- 
ervoir or big tub, holding so many hundreds of thousands 
of gallons to supply his city with water, 

cowslip by the riser's brim, 

A yellow cowslip waH to him. 

And it was nothiug more.** 

Let US cherish a yet higher ambition. Let us seek to 
raise ourselves up by the high and noble company we 
keep, as we surround ourselves with the society of the 
pure and the good : by holy doctaine ; by stern law | by 
the " primal duties that shine aloft like stars ; ” by the 
memories of deeds of countge and peiBeveranoe, and 
self-sacrifice ; by images of puiity ; by models of excel- 
limco ; by high ideas of God, who is a spirit ; by tender, 
awful, and yet familiar remembrances of the God Man, 
as Ho walked the earth and did Ms work, and bore mys- 

9 
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terioiis sottow while He scattered offices of kindness ; 
let us surround ourselves by generous sentiments, by 
the mercy that is ever pitiful, by “the charities that 
soothe and heal and bless,” that, as we walk with tliein 
and they converse with us, they may elevate, and yet 
humble and instruct and admonish and cheer and con- 
sole us. 


II. The Law oe Cobkelation, according to tvUoh, 
^hen we have discovered a relation between things^ the 
idea of om tends to bring up the others. Attempts , 
bave beeh made to resolve this law into the others. I 

subtle discussions here; it is 
' me that there is such a law simple or com- 

plex it is a fact, that things between which a relation 
been^ d^^^ suggest each other, 

211) the relations which 
the ; (1) of Identity, (2) Whole 

of Space, (5) of 
^6);nfV;Quantityj.'^'.^) of .Active; -Property,:' (S).-pf 
Cause and Efiect, When we have discovered any one of 
relatipp^^ apt to call up each other. 

An object in one position calls up the same object in 

and the ' 

'bring ;'up;,,each' offiet , ; , 
quantity' dp;^; ,■ 

" relations of objects are pow^ 
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he bears. This law brings comparisons and likenesses 
of every kind before us, and we delight to trace them. 
There are analogies which commend themselves to the 
minds of all, and the one object ever suggests the other. 
Thus we connect sunshine and prosperity, night and 
adversity, light and truth, darkness and error, mist and 
confusion, whiteness and innocence, sin and pollution, the 
dove and meekness, the serpent and wiliness, the lamb 
and gentleness, the tiger and fierceness, the fox and cun- 
ning, the dog and faithfulness, fickleness and fortune, 
the forest and wandering, high winds and calamities, 
waves and troubles, heights and hollows with prosperity 
and adversity alternately succeeding each other, human 
life and the running stream, spring and childhood, sum- 
mer and the bloom of youth, autumn and sober middle 
age, the fading year and declining life, old age and gi’ay , 
hairs with the snows of winter. Prose uses such compar- 
isons for instruction, and poetry seizes them, and brings 
them forth for delight. “ James Thomson,” said Samuel 
Johnson, “ could not see these two candles without mak- 
ing an image out of them.” The earlier poets brought 
put the more obvious, the broader, and more striking 
comparisons, and these ever come home most powerfully 
to the hearts of all ; but these being now become com- 
monplace, certain more modern poets, such as 
, Tennyson,,, and,. Browning,. are., led;' ;t,o''' search ■ 
' subtle: ■and'':'rePpndite''\0nalogm^ ;WMch\ affect 'ymnst- in--, 
'''tensely' a^s6lect.'.,few ;whov-havc::.rixnV't^ ' 

; ■ppetty*':;^,Poet^::,seeksVl^:-'tato-vad^ sorts';:;- 

^ '■ o{( 'correfeti^Sy- .of • 

;-jbles^' ';.;sent|ha©nfc;;^ 

; .rindie^'jCpntr^^; 

’ :-Henpe;' 
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repetition to aid us, but the law of resemblance or cor- 
relation, tbe one strengthening the other, and the whole 
giving impetus to the stream. But this law is nf>t con- 
fined in its influence to poetiy ; it aids the scientific in- 
quirer in every btanch of in\ebtigation, by often biing- 
ing together the things that aie like, and which should, 
therefore, be put into the same class or gioup. Tlie 
botanist sees a plant; it suggests a like plant, and the 
species and genus to which it belongs. This law of mind 
within thus helps us to discovei the laws of nature with* 
out us ; and to make us feel that we are suiiounded 
with objects not constructed aibitiaiily, nor distiibuted 
capriciously, but fashioned after an ordained model-form 
or type, and capable of being arranged in the most 
methodical manner into species and geneia, and orders 
and kingdoms. By this corresponding law within, we 
are thus made to feel at home amid the vaiied and com- 
plicated woiks of nature ; and to discover among these 
adaptations evidence of a plan and a purpose. 

And then resemblance is only one of many correla- 
tions which the mind is inclined to discover and to fol- 
low in its spontaneous trains. There are a number of 
other lines, on which rails are set for it, and on which it 
will run if it is once placed on them. Thus it is apt to 
run on from efiecl to cause, and cause to effect ; from a 
whole to its parts, and a part to its whole ; from means 
to end, and end to means. On seeing an effect, the 
mind naturally goes after its cause. Thus, in history, 
we inquire what agencies Grod employed to effect the 
gi^at Eeformation in the sixteenth century ; what causes 
produced the French Revolution of ITSO; what influ- 
made the peqple demand the Reform Bill in Eng. 
laud h j and we would seek to determine what are 
tme jmoduee the special forms of immorality 
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race our countiy. And again, when we sec 
set of ageiseieb at woik, we inquire what will 
iect ; what, for iiibtance, must be the issue 
niiioii of bhwery in Ameika? In science, 
lulled what cliaws a stone to the ground, and 
be the same gi agitation as keeps the moon in 
: and theie aie peisous asking what keeps up 
light, and tliey think it is a bbo\\er of bodies 
lound him, and as they ever come nearer dabh 
nosphere and stiikc light and heat. Thus it 
bu we fall in with a complex object we are in- 
esolve it into its parts ; and when we see an 
nachine, to find out what is its use. We need 
ite this farther. All philosophy and all sci- 
llustrations of relations of some kind, of class 
)f parts and whole, or means and end ; and 
a philosophic or scientific character are exer- 
scoyeiing these relations, which are the rela- 
bind nature together ; and all persons gifted 
intellect delight to pursue and follow such 
as they are unfolded to us through all the 
he Great Creator. Thus, too, we like to hawe 
*inons, lectures, speeches, not disjointed and 
ruptly from one topic to a distant one, but, on 
xy, haying aU the parts connected by a rola- 
ne kind, and all the sentences leading grace- 
me to the other 3 and when this is done our 
dlow the train more pleasantly, and we find 
Leans of the ties thus supplied we can, with 
.Ity, call when we please all the topics back 
emery. 

d be observed that as the result of the work- 
laws of Coexistence and Correlation, our ideas 
come up in groups ; at times to annoy us by 
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collecting a troiiLlesoine crowd ; more frequently to help 
xib by calling in tlie poweis wliicli enable us to accom- 
plibli our ends, wliicli we now do as if by instinct. 

It is by such high relations that the ideas of minds of 
the higher sort are knit together, and their thoughts, in- 
stead of running like those of commonplace minds in 
the same track, or biinging together the things that ha\e 
coemted befoie, go alter analogies and causes and con- 
sequences and analyses and uses, and bring illustrations 
and pioofs and confirmation fiom remote legions. The 
meniorj that proceeds by correlation is much higher in 
kind than that which follows mere repetition and co- 
existence. It has often been said that a poweiful mem- 
ory is seldom associated with a strong judgment. This is 
so far a mistake. In order to ascertain the exact truth 
we must distinguish between two kinds of memory, — 
the memoiy that goes by repetition and coexistence, 
and the memory that pursues resemblances and causes 
and other intellectual relations. A memory that excels 
only in repeating may certainly exist without any high 
powers of judgment or reason. There hare been ex- 
traordinary instances recorded of this repeating memory. 
Tho story told of a man employed by Fredeiick of Prus- 
sia to repeat a poem of Voltaire, on once hearing it, 
is rather amusing. Voltaire was to read to the king a 
poem of considerable length, which he had just com- 
posed. After he had finished reading the king remarked 
dryly, ‘‘That poem is stolen 5 I have heard it befoie.” 

That is impossible,” said the poet. Whereupon Fred- 
mU he would prove it, and immediately sent for a 
who, to the great confusion of Voltaire, repeated 
poeaeit word fijr word. The person had been placed 
^ and from once hearing the poem was 
ll But this memory is after all 

j * 
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tlie clxikrs rnemory, which goes by repeating the 
or fotiiking off after the topics have been together 
in its mind bcfoie* It is not the memoiy of the luin 
inlell<‘eiiial\Y advanced, which will not follow the one 

might line, because it has many other lines alluiiiig it ; 
wJidi will not spiing up siiaight like the stalk ol glass, 
or tlic loeil, but goes off lamilicd like the tree in ninh 
tipUed blanches and branclileis of varied ciu\atniG, 
covci(d all over wdth graceful ioliage. It is not tlie 
menioiy of the liktoiian, the memoiy of the poet, the 
mcinor;v of the man of science, all of wdiich proceed by 
correlation, and bring in facts and images and gonerali- 
zaiious from the past and the distant, as w^ell as from 
the present and the near, from the real and from the 
ideal, from earth and from heaven ; to instruct by their 
truthfulness, to plo<ise by their beauty, to strike by ihexr 
novelty, or to combine the scattered works of God in a 
sublinio unity, illustiiithc of the one great creative mind* 
A memoiy which thus gathers in fiom such varied quar« 
ters is over associated with, as indeed it proceeds from, 
a powerful understanding. 

sECTioisr n. 

SECOOTAKY LAWS* 

Tub Law ob Pbubeec^xus, which is thb Law of 
Kativis Powek axd Active Eoti^gt. — ^The laws of 
which I have been speaking seem to me to be thm 
which regulate the train of thought* But the question 
arises, How is it that the mind is led to follow one of 
these rather than another ^ or why, among a variety of 
objects wliich it might follow, does it take one rather 
than another ? I met two persons in a particular com- 
pany 5 the next time I fall in with them I remember the 
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one, but not the oilier. Wby is this ? The rea'^on may 
be that the one of them had a very brilliant conveisa- 
tion, or he committed some great blunder which exposed 
him to ridicule, or he had a pair of peculiar gray eyes, or 
a limp as he walked. The question now is, Ciin wo gen- 
eralize these reasons? The laws of this kind have been 
called Secondary Laws by Brown, and the Law of Pret 
eieiice by Hamilton. I have a way of my own of stat- 
ing them. 

There seem to be two grounds on which the mind 
turns to one associated object lather than another. The 
one of these is the ground of Native Power, Taste, and 
Disposition. We are so constituted by nature that our 
feelings go in one way rather than another. Thus one 
mind ever tends to repetition, anotlier rather to correla- 
tion. One man delights in poetical images, another in 
8cienti6o classes or causes. One intellect is inclined to 
observe resemblances, another differences and exceptions. 
I cannot illustiate this ; it does not bear so much on the 
practical object I have in view. 

But I must explain and illustrate the Law of Mental 
Energy. Those ideas are brought up most readily and 
frequently on which we have bestowed the greatest 
amount of mental exertion. Thus it is when we have 
once and again, in the p^ist, thought or felt about certain 
objects, they will be apt once and again to come before 
m in the future. Every mind seems to be endowed with 
certain amount of power, and according to the power 
Otpended on an idea, so is it remembered for a greater 
teJigth of time, and it comes up more easily and fre- 
I suppose it is because youth has the greatest 
Hiidtiilt of this ^ergy that the memory is strongest at 
bf life* white in consequence of fading 
dt ptwdw iml a Im interest in the objects 
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awl ov^‘’iis pass lx*fore iliom, niid tliese in eonse- 
queiH i> Htilo impression on fclieir nunds. This ex* 
ertion maybe an tuiergy of FuUnj^ of Initllett^ or of 
liVL 

(1.) T/n^e idea^ that have iun attaided with deep 
fetliHif are called iq) more fnqvmtli/ and readilif. — I 
lia%(‘ loi’ojotteii many of the e^ent& of my <»liildhoo<l, bnt 
iheie home 1 can never forget, they were ac(*oinpa- 
nied with such deep emotion. I cannot, for example, 
f<>igi‘t that solemn sabbalh-day ijiwhich 1 saw ihe coip-to 
of a ie\ere(l father spread out on the conch on which 
I liad so (dten plajed with him. Much that I did and 
saw in my college daj^s has passed into oblivion ; but I 
cannot banish one scene from my mind. I was passing 
along the streets when I saw a cliilcl literally divided in 
two by the wheel of a heavily-loaded cart passing over 
it. I got but a momentary glimpse of the scene, of the 
mother Imrrjiiig fiautically past rao to embnico a man- 
gled corp«5e instead of a living child ; but there it remains 
painted on my memory, fresh as if it had happened 
but ail hour ago. I do not remember all that I saw in 
a pedestrian tour which 1 took in the highkmls of Scot- 
land, bnt I can never, while I have a memory, forget 
such scenes as Loch Lomond and the Trossachs. I can- 
not recall all that I saw in Germany, but I can bring 
up at pleasure the TJnter den Linden ” of Berlin and 
the scenes hallowed by the deeds of Luther. If Italy 
is named, Venice, and the plains of Lombardy, and the 
Cathedral of Milan, and the Lake of Como come up 
lively as a picture. I remomber much of Switsfieriand, 
but, I dwell most fondly on the sunrise as seen itom the 
RijKelherg ; on the high top of Mont Blanc, flanked with 
its pointed buttresses ; on the huge bulk of the Jungfrau, 
with its deep gullies ; and on the placidity of Lake Lu*- 
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cerne, guarded by its horrid mountains of snow and ice, 
My recollection of Belgium is somewhat flat, but I do 
not forget Waterloo, Why do such scenes asid events, 
and a thousand others of the same kind, rise up like 
3 noiiiilain-tops in my retrospective memory, while others 
have bunk out of sight like the valleys betueeu*? It is 
becaufae, to use a geological illustration, they ha^e been 
heaped up by the liery heat of deep and fervent leveling, 
which has elevated them from the usual low level of life 
to cut and to face the sky. 

We sec, then, one way of preserving events in the 
memory. We may let the mean and the trivial pass 
away into oblivion. But let us preserve those that are 
worthy by embalming them in wai’m feeling. You can 
often determine what a man is wont to feel an interest 
in by the objects which he remembers. Suppose a num- 
ber of persons, of differ ent tastes, training, and trades, 
have traveled over the same country in company, jou 
may guess the objects in which they felt an interest by 
the nature of the scenes remombei'ed by them most 
vividly. The farmer has a distinct recollection of the 
soil, and of the way in which the land is cultivated* The 
merchant and manufacturer will rather dwell on the 
symptoms of advancing or declining trade in the towns 
and villages along the route. The man of scientific cul- 
ture can tell you what were the plants and animals of 
the district, and what the structure of the rocks ; while 
he who has a taste for the beauties of nature can never 
forgest those hills and glens and streams of romantic 
which so kindled Ms eye as he passed them. 
The antiquarian delights to describe that ruin covered 
hy the hoifer of sEtge ; wb0e the man of historic taste will 
at eSft others because they never noticed 
a great bhttle ~ that decided the 
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doubtful fute of a couutiy — was fought, or that house 
^\]/u'h was the birtbpLiee of bome patriot or pt)ei. And 
that pi lin-looking dwelling: it was not obseived ai all 
b;* die mass of tlie company, and tliobc who noti(‘ed it 
thought it one of the dullest, stupidest places on the 
whole joiiiucy ; but to one man it is one of the kindest 
and most endtMred spots on the suiface of this wide 
w^oild, — for tlmi hoii^e was his birthplace, associated 
wirli his earliest and dearcbt leeollections, recalling the 
scenes of cliildliood and the countenances of friends de- 
parted from this world, so that the wealthiest cities 
on the route, an<l the most gorgeous temples, and the 
loveliest of the vallejs, and the grandest of the rocks 
aiul mountains, have not had to him half the interest 
which this place possesses. 

(2.) Thou Hem come up mo^t frequently and readily 
on which we have bestowed the greatest amount of mteUee<^ 
tml energy. — Children, it is well known, are apt to for- 
get those lessons which they have learned easily, whereas 
othm* lessons acquired with greater care cling to the 
memory. We sometimes see the principle very strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of two boys in the same 
family, one of whom learns quickly and forgets as rap- 
idly, whereas the other has acquired his task more 
laboriously, but retains it longer. There were many ad- 
vantages in the old plan of thorough drilling and dis- 
ciplining. I have no faith in science made easy, and 
philosophy in sport. Some one was recommending to 
Sir Walter Scott a plan of teaching science by cards, 

You will easily,” he remarked, ** teach them to be fond 
of the cards ; you will have a greater difficulty in giving 
them thus a taste for tfie science.” I have no faith in 
those quack teachers who can make you master of pen- 
manship in twelve lessons, or o! French in three months^ 
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or Latin in a twelvemontli. Tliere is really no royal 
road to knowledge* The Prince of Wales musfc learn his 
mathematics in the same laborious way as the peasant’s 
sou. Drilling is a good thing in itself ; it is the sole way 
to make an intellectual soldier ; only the exercise, if not 
less laborious than it used to be in old times, should be 
made as interesting and pleasant as possible. There is 
no help for it ; the man who would get to the top must 
climb the mountain, but there may be some rests by the 
way, and he may get some pleasant views as he ascends. 
Young men should not grudge the labor bestowed on a 
branch of study; it is one of the conditions of their 
being able to retain what they have got, for it is as true 
of knowledge as of money, that what is rapidly earned is 
often as rapidly spent, whereas what is laid up with care 
and industry is commonly more sedulously preserved. 
Young men cannot acquire a more valuable habit than 
that of giving their intellect thoroughly to their busi- 
ness, their reading, their religion. There are many per- 
sons who, from neglecting so to discipline their intel- 
lects, seem to have lost all power of actively exercising 
them, and any knowledge they have acquired has passed 
through their mind, like the familiar striking of a clock, 
or like the walk from their house to their place of busi- 
ness* Their very reading, which is chiefly in novels and 
iromances, is a sort of idleness, which gives no robust- 
ness to the frame ; is often, indeed, a sort of intoxication, 
exhilarates without strengthening, and ends in 
disgust* Those books are the best, not which 
for you, but which make you think. If you have 
over what you have attained, all your ac* 
^ like the articles in a lumber-room j some 
^ 'valuable enough, but they are not at 
It k when you have thought a book 
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and its siibjeofc all over again that it becomes your own, 
and its ihoughtb \^ill not onh abide in your memory, 
but be, as ifc %\eie, Luorpoialed into jour iiiiellooiual 
being, to abide \\itli you for btreiigtli and for luseful 
applunii ion. 

(3.^ Idias come up more readily and frupienlly when 
fhijare as^^oeinfed with an act of the will^ more especially 
%\hen we exeicise an act of Afftutmi legtirding tiicm. 
It is mercifully, as I lliink, provided that much of vihat 
%\e have witnessed and expoiicuced passes away speedilj’- 
from the memory. Were this not the case, our minds 
would be filled with innumerable trifles. We must hear 
tlie timepiece that strikes in the room in which we are, 
but a minute after w'e cannot say whether wo heard 
it or not. How little does a cummorcial traveller re- 
member, in oidinaiy circumstances, of his journey from 
Mancliebter to Liverpool, or from Now York to Phila- 
delphia, which he has so often taken I It is well that 
mneh passes iivtny after this manner. But we must not 
allow all to vaaibk in this way. And we have a means 
of loUiining what is^saluablc: let us exercise our wills 
regarding it, let us direct our attention towards it. We 
blame our memories when wre forget, but there is often 
a greater cuipiit than the memory, and iliat is the 
heart ; we felt no interest in the subject ; tho party to 
blame is the will; we paid no attention to it, I know 
a man noted for his forgetfulness ; but it has been 
mtirked about Mm that he only forgets wliat relates to 
his neighbor's interests and feelings; he never forgets 
what rclitos to liis own. We must all know children 
who are forgetful enough whoa we cannot get them in- 
tercbted, but who never forget what is taught them 
when we can allure them to attend. We compLdn that 
we are apt to forget the books we read, the sermons or 
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lectures we hear. Possibly it may not be of gieat im- 
portance to lemember all that we have lead or heaid: 
but if it is woiih lecollection, there is a means of fixing 
it. Our voluiitaiy determinations have a boit of anti- 
septic power to piesei\e what they aie applied to. Let 
ub, as we read the book, voluntaiily lecall the topics at 
the end of evei y chaptei. Let us go o\ei mentallj, altoi 
it is closed, the seimon or lecliue we axe anxious to le- 
tain in the mind ; oi, bettex still, let us take notes of 
the topics of importance in the book or lectuie, and we 
have got the patent piocess which will fix foievei the 
colots that might oiheiwi&e fade* 

The question has been asked, How is it that when we 
form a purpose to do an act at a ceiiain time, we lecol- 
leci, in the multitude ot our thoughts within us, to per- 
form it^ The answer is that we axe able to do so only 
when the resolution has been sufficiently eaixiest. If 
formed in a careless way it may novel be executed. We 
have heard of the young gentleman who forgot the 
appointment he had made to meet a young lady at a 
paitxcular hour. Whereupon she cast him off, ^ely 
properly, for if his love had been deep he would not 
have been so oblivious^ 

We live in an age in which men know well how to 
use all sorts of material power, how to use water power 
and steam power and electric power ; and they guide the 
^team, and condense the vapor, and place wires to con- 
duct the unseen ^ency, and all that they may set up 
Incalculable machinery wherewithal to produce nutri- 
and covering, for utility and for ornament* But 
has gjiven to every one a lease of a far more impor- 
we Cfjay guide it into the proper chan- 
Wm ^ ii nji at the ^proper times, and diieot it along 
^ llfliih WA fujl iribat we may awaken genuine 
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and gather bwift kno'w ledge fiora afar, and go on 
to uselul and bene\olent action. Bui }Outli, I lemail, is 
tlu sei:jOu 111 wliieli tliis po\\ei is the quickest and the 
fctiongtst Jind the most easily diiecled In afterlife ue 
shill be apt to Ihid it all cad} diiedcd in channels fioin 
^\lu<h it cannot easily be mo\td, and (to (hange the 
nin^o) tlu* endeavoifa joii make to gel up lile \ull be 
lik( the attempts ol the biuL in (ktobci to laise a song: 
a chciiful note it is in its xnd bo doeiqoj it at such 
a season, but it is not like the full c hoi us of the ^u^Oll 
in spring, — and such is the activity of jouth, v^hen it 
is wisely diiecicd, and all turned into a song of piaise to 
the Gieat Cieator. 

We ha\e thus shown that law leigns in mind as 
it does in matter. When we know wlmt the laws oE 
matter are, we can take advantage of them, and apply 
them to useful purposes in the aits. When we know 
what the laws ol mind aie, we can apply them in the 
education of the mind. 

But befme closing I must gurxd against an iinpiession 
which maj be left, when it is pi oxen that the siiccts&iou 
of our ideas is governed by laws which opeuite indepen- 
dently of us. It may be concluded that we have, and 
that we can ha^e, no contiol over our thoughts and feel- 
ings, whieli move, and must ever move, like the winds of 
heaven* I have been laboring to give the very opposite 
lesson. It is because the succession of our mental state 
is uiidci law that we can command our minds and bring 
them into subjection. We certainly see many who seem 
to have as little control over their own minds as they 
have ov<T the minds of others ; they are the slaves of 
the thought, the impulse, the feeling, the suspicion, the 
passion, that happens to come up at the time or be 
uppermost* But we have a will, and a free will, given 
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US by God for tliis purpose, that we may rule our 
ilioughts ; and this we can do most effectually when we 
know what the laws are which our thoughts obey in 
their order and succession. We cannot, indeed, will into 
our minds any absent thought ; for, as has often been 
shown, to will it is already to have the thought. If I 
hare forgotten the name of the capital of Japan, I cannot 
command it to appear. But if I remember any object 
with which it is associated, I can, by an act of the will, 
detain this, and think of it till what I want comes. I 
can think of Japan and of the Japanese I have seen, 
till Tokio comes up by the law of association. It is 
for this purpose I have been at such pains to expound 
the laws of association, that as knowing them we may 
employ and apply them for the proper ordering of all 
our knowledge, for the formation of good habits, and 
generally to obtain a thorough command over our 
minds, ~ a command which we find to be more glo- 
rious than that of the general when he has horse, foot, 
and artillery, all so trained and disposed that they 
move like the limbs of his body at his wiU* He that 
ruleth his spirit is bettor than he that taketh a city.” 
By thus systematically disciplining our minds, we shall 
find that we have a greater control over our thoughts 
than we at first imagined. We shall find that as we 
habitually repel them, the things that are vain and evil 
disappear, while the things that are great and good, as 
WiS cherish them, remain with us, to talk with us, to in-* 
rttuot us, to elevate us. He who has a mind so stocked 
0X& feraifisd is like the traveller who carries Ms provisions 
Mm 5 he is in some measure independent of the ordi- 
of life and the circumstances in which he 
pla0ed^ for he can feed, wherever he goes, on the 
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SECTION III. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCISmTS I]SV0LVI» IN AS&OCIATiuN. 

The quubtion is put wliether 1 li.i\e explained tlioion^lil\ tlio f.tois 
of association. I anb\\er that it is doubtful Aviicthcr tin* has been 
done by aii) one. Thd'O i* one ini])urtant elunenr of v\hiih no ac- 
count has been taken. Absoclitlon of ideas must deptnd partly 
on the bi'ain, on the gray cellular matter at the peiiphen , or on the 
currents through the brain, or, as J rather think, on both, the iiatuie 
and disposition of the cell© detcinuiung the cUre< tion ot the cur- 
rents. 

There is reason to believe that every action of the mind, intolloc- 
tual and emotive, leaves an impress on the brain. It may be main- 
tained that a conourrenee of brain action is necess.iry to mental 
action, particularly to the calling up of the ideas of material objects. 
Our ideas flow more pleasiiutly when the brain is in a healthy ^tate. 
On the other hand, we feel embarrassed in the ordering of our thoughts 
when oppressed with headache: we labor to call up a series of ideas, 
and we find that they will not appear. Late at niglit, after hours of 
anxious thought, we find that the required train will not move on ; it 
will start on its journey only after wo have been refreshed by sleep. 
It is clear that the cellular powers or nervous currents must help or 
hinder the use and flow of ideas. 

I believe that every thought and every feeling product‘s an effect 
upon the cellular portion of the bmin, and leaves an impress upon it* 
Kow, in onler to the reproduction of the thought and feeling in 
memory, it seems to bo necessary to have a cooperation of the organ 
of the brain thus affected, and to have the aid of currents. When 
the association has not this eoncnrrenco it is hindered and re- 
strained. How irksome do we find it to learn the grammar of a new 
language, or die technicalities of a new science, or, indeed, to pen- 
etrate Into any unfamiliar subject ; wMIe we find it easy to use the 
tongue, or follow the science, or to speak on the topic, when lines have 
as it were been made for us in the brain to cany us on* So, when there 
Is a lesion in a particular part of the brain, we may lose certain of our 
recolictlions, say of Greek, or of certain events in our past life. In 
old age memory is the first fmndty that fails, because of decaying or 
decayed organs. Tlie recollection of names is apt to go first, be- 
cause, names being commonly arbitrary, there are no mental correla- 
10 
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tions to bring them tip, and we have to hunt for connected ideas to 
call them forth. I have observed when names have correlations, 
when they are titles or are expressive of the objects, they are as 
easily brought up as other things. 

Ph} siology has to advance several stages before it can give a full 
account of the connection of the brain with the use of thought. We 
should he grateful to it for any light it may throw on the subject. 
But two important positions are to be defended. Fint^ The ideas in 
the mind are not mere cellular or nervous products. We cannot 
perceive them by the senses. The microscope has not detected 
them. Wc are conscious of them, and our consciousness tells us 
their nature, which is mental, and not ph) sical. Secondly^ There 
are mental laws of association, such as I have just been seeking to 
enunciate and illustrate, say Contiguity and Correlation. These are 
undoubtedly the principal laws guiding the flow of our ideas ; the 
physiological ones being merely subsidiary. 

This may he the most appropriate place for noticing the circum- 
stance that as trains of thought, at first conscious and voluntary, aio 
confirmed by frequent repetition, they become more involuntary, 
and we are scarcely conscious of them. Thus we come to run over 
the letters of the alphabet and the numbers 1, 2, 3, .. .100, without 
an effort, with scarcely any feeling, and with no recollection. It is 
supposed that many of our organic actions were originally voluntary, 
but are now involuntary and unconscious. I am convinced, how- 
ever, tliat much of this action has still a sort of dull consciousness 
attached to it, and that the dormant will may awake on occasions. 
This may account for some of the curious phenomena of our com- 
pound nature, such as mesmerism, dreaming, and so forth. 

Measurements, not always trustworthy, have been made as to the 
time occupied in reflex action, as when a sound or sight goes up to the 
brain and is answered by speech. But it has been found more diffi- 
cult to determine the time occupied by our purely mental acts, say 
by a succession of ideas in counting. Is there any relation between 
the nonnal time of the successive ideas in our mind and that of the 
beating of the pula© and winding of the eyes ? It is certain that the 
flo'^ ot ideas dffifers very widely in different states. In fever the 
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SECTION IV. 

THE HJiVimir 01 TXIOtJGHT* 

T^ord Brotijfliam “iven u& ln*?tance‘‘ of llu* rapidity of 
He was diotatin;? when he fell asleep %vlule lus dcik wiofe tlu* n*n- 
tenc b(‘ hatl dictated. On aw akin » he louud tint an iumi nst* num- 
ber of tliou[:>ht& had passed ihi'onoh his mind. But we liaM* now 
nwjc act urate measnreuioiit«i. I Ji i\e b< ui faaort d with the fellow- 
in <4 «!nnimary by Jaiin s Maik Baldwin, A. B., Ex-Fellow ol iVujee- 
ton Collejie. (See his c\ctdlcnt translation of lld^ot’s “(hnuan 
Pi^iholouy of To-Day/*) The measurement uf the duiatiun of 
mental arts was bej^uu by Donders about lb6L Bi fore him, it was 
gent*rally admitted that psytdiic proee-sses must bo constimt d in time, 
and the question uf the rapidity of thou 2 ;hfe was dibiussed from a 
standpoint of consciousness. We think bomelimes faster, sometimes 
more slowly. But this bubjeetive estimation of time w.is weeesbarily 
vague, inasmuch as it was impossible to eliminate the physical and 
emotional influenees which alter the flow of our ideas. Since the 
discoveiies of IlelmboUz and others, as to the velocity of nerve 
transmisbion, it has become possible to arrive at a determinate ex- 
presfeion for the time necessary to some of the .simpler processes. 

(1.) Beginning wiili sense-perception, the simplest intellectual act> 
the case h biiefly this j Let the skin of a man in normal condition 
be pri(*ked, and let the subject speak as boon as the pain is felt The 
period which elapses is called the simple reaction time, and is found 
to vary with the different senses from one eighth to one fifth of a 
second. 

Upm consideration it is readily seen that this period may be di* 
vided into three parts; first, sensor transmisHion to the brain; second, 
the mental process of perception and \olition ; and third, motor- 
transmis‘nioa to the organs of sp<*ech. Now since the velocity in both 
the motor and sensor nerves is known, wo reach by s«btra<*tion the 
time of Ihe mental act. Instruments are used by means of which 
differences to the ten-thousandth of a se<‘ond are noted. Avoiding 
figures, which are still somewhat in dispute, we may give two gen- 
eral principles. 

(a.) The simplM menfai act menpue ah appredahk period of tim^ 

(b.) The purely phystolayical time k k$s than half of the entire re* 
action, 

(2.) Passing from simple perception to the reproduction of ideas as 
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memory pictures, it is concluded from experiments conducted unon 
similar methods, that ^ 


(a.) The time of the reproduction of a state of consciousness is lonoef 
than the time of Us production^ ^ 

(b.) The iime of reproduction depends upon the degree of energy ex- 
eried (1) in the original perception, (2) in the reproduction, 

(3.) A third operation, upon which many experiments have been 

made and definite results obtained, is that of discernment or discrimi- 
nation. Two colored lights are shown indiscriminately and the sub- 
ject is to react only when he sees the color agreed upon beforehand. 
This involves first a comparison and second a judgment. By an 
easy process the purely physiological time is eliminated and the dura- 
tion of the mental act is found to be one twentieth of a second 
(Kries) to one tenth of a second (Wundt). 

(4.) Experiment has rendered service also in defining and confirm- 
laws pf association. The time of a simple association is de- 
termined^ that IS, three fourths to four fifths of a second. 


, (5.) A fifth class of experiments relates to the logical judgment of 

subordination (f#m, species to genus). It is found that the time is 
■ longest and the predicate a more general 

notion } shprtest When the subject is concrete, and the predicate a 
less general nptionv;^:T^ a great number of experiments 

gives the time; about Wne se:bond, ' ■' 

Jfi should be said that these results are true only in an average 
Conditions. ' I)uring"the’last 'five, years great' 
,ih, ‘the study of ..abnormal', and artificial states, 

'f ' iihd the present cdnditioh' of; the 
hdt : warraht";a';pdrit^^ 'statement of' results- ' ■ . ' ' . 

tlm general titter- ■ 
Are'' dj^oidy ; c^ * • ■ulrimateness ' 

sychofegjcd;'^ oi departure- is-'- in so' far ' ' 

■' '■ ■ 


in,''y?hich it'IsCona-';. ,■ 
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are agreed that Contiguity is a law of Association. Some reckon it 
the sole law, and argue that by some little subtlety all other laws, 
such as that of Ilesemblance, can be reduced to it. It will also be 
generally allowed that there is a law of Correlation to the effect that, 
hav ing discovered a relation between objects, when the one comes 
up the other is apt to follow. But it is evident that this may be 
merely an exemplification of the Law of Contiguity, for the objects 
have been together in the mind. 

It is clear, however, that the correlation discovered greatly 
strengthens the association. We remember a discourse much more 
readily when the thoughts were connected. It is for that reason we 
can commit to memory a piece of poetry more easily than one of the 
same length in prose ; in the former case we have not only the con- 
tiguities but the congruities to carry us on ; We have the correlations 
of sound and sense. There is an amusing story told of a minister who, 
on finding a boy at tlm helm guiding a vessel, inquired of him if he 
could box the compass, %vhich he did. He then asked him to do the 
same backward, which he also did. The boy then asked the minis- 
ter to say the Lord^s prayer, to which the clergyman compkcehtly 
assented* The boy then insisted on his saying the Lord’s prayer 
backward, which he declined to undertake. The boy was a 
interpret the instrument backward because in the compass he had 
correlations, whereas the other had none in the Lord’s prayer* Bek 
entific truths are more easily called up than scattered, disconnected 
ones, because they have been placed under laws of correlation or 
.connection*^ 

But the question arises, Do correlated things suggest bach other 
before the correlation has been discovered t Qu entering a room wc 
see,- a portrait: on. the wall, and weimmediateiyDxink of-Vthe\orlgiaah ' 
whom .ye:, have ■ often: tneh'- Had we ever'-, seen", the; original and ; the 
' painting ,together the' Idea would'hayeii.Wn ''called;..up.'hy .the'Law of.,:. 
iContigidty*;. 'v.Bnt'. we .'never 'heard; 'that 'them portrait .of, #0 

person', and ' yek' hk gtiire d^tS'-. op. , , • ; Ap|kreatly.lt 'docs' ■ eo 'by: the.-, 
law 'that ‘*.|ike"recafis':1ifce.’'*' ' 

seeiffa a, simple and oiriginaTone, an'd'ha.ahominenlyl^^^^ -regaMcd*’ . 

' It should 'be'' noticedi ■ t'hat,db' .order ;!'t0'‘',cbtretativ0 ;'a4^sbe,iatiph,'' the ' 
’two,; objects .must botti! liave',''iyan,'pr^lbu»ly,jk;^^ 'f the'pdW '' 
•; trait'. Is before ''us' 'and:''''^e’'are;ac^^B't^ with ihe'hgure and', expres-'",, 
sioncof . the-priginai;'- , ia 'seehmg;tp:pen^ay^'deej^ Ipto Ilk , nature"'." 
' df'the,snggesdon'of-reaembiaan^^^ 'bdrne.'dh 'mindl'thit'Obf'''' 
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jpcts are known hy tlieir qualities and that all actual objects are 
complex or concrete, that is, have several qualities, and they are so 
remembered by us* Let the letters of the alphabet denote the ob- 
jects related. Let us denote the portrait with its qualities as a, b, 
c, d, in which a, b are the figure and expression and c, d, the can- 
vas, frame, etc. This portrait recalls the person a', b', x, y, etc., 
when a', b' are the features and expression, and x, y, etc., the man’s 
walk and gestures. Now it may be argued that a, b of the portrait 
call up a', b' of the pei’son, while the others, x, y, come up accord- 
ing to the Law of Contiguity. If this view be correct it is the same 
that calls up the same, the second same calling up by contiguity the 
objects associated with it. 

It may be more difficult to explain in this way other correlated 
associations. But let us try some of them. In doing so we may find 
that every relation has a ground, and that they are the same qualities 
in each object forming the correlation that constitute the principle of 
the associati<m* It should be observed, however, that it is not by 
the affinity of abstract qualities that the association takes place, but 
simply by the objects possessing the same qualities; by the portrait 
and the original both possessing the same qualities, figure, and ex- 
pression, in this respect being alike. 

We can account in the same way for Contrast, being, as Aristotle 
asserted, a law of association. Contrast, as a relation, comes under 
general correlation of Resemblance anti Difference. In all Contrast 
there is implied some sameness ; there is no contrast of things en- 
tirely different, and the implied sameness a, b, in both binds the ob- 
jects together in our miuds. 

This seems to be the law of correlative association. The same 
suggests the same, which by contiguity brings in correlative objects, 
and tlie relations are perceived by the mind. Those acquainted 
with the lectures of Tiiomas Brown, of Edinbui^h, will remember 
that he has two kinds of suggestion, Simple and Relative, — Simple 
being much the same as I have been describing in Chap. III. Sect. 1. 
But Relative suggestion embraces two powers ; the one association 
proper, and the other the discovery of relations. These I think should 
b# oarefully separated* The latter is really the power of discovering 
reWoas cjt comparibon* But while they are different, they may 
ia ihe way I have been endeavoring to describe, and the 
fee catted Relative Suggestion* 

tMk lie tha aitoid acting under this powers When objects 
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prP^'Ont lb<‘insolv<‘ri to ns hy feon^e or b) inia^o, tliey tlo so by nuvms 
of tlieir ([ualituM. Our anvioty U to know wlut tlio objo(*t i.s, 
and bow it standb related to othtii* olyeefs. Whent'c b.ib it ('oineV 
JIow doe ► ii aet? As we keep tbe objeor or idea befoie n* , one 
H)(‘iafed qudity after another pi< seats ast.lf, all, it m \s i>e, iu au iiu- 
measeiab\v bUort time, — we ha\/Mpuek at thonAu/’ As tlav do 
fO, the uiiiid pereeivofe by it*'- power of comparison ^urioo rd iIiouh, 
and at tin* result %<* diul wluil the ubjt*ct is, what its nature and il i 
use. Tliat erj is the s.tme as T heard in my Innhooil, in tin itii/uu- 
taiu K'^iou I used to ^isit; it is the MTueeh of an eaf»le. That 
bound is o£ a bell imiiiuii me to the hou.se of prxyer. Thai pic- 
ture h.i' the features ami expression of a frieml I knew well and 
is his portrait. The wound of that perbon l)iiig on the gnumd is 
the same as I have seen intlieted hy a gun-siiot, and I fear the per- 
son has been murdered* A boy is going along a road with a sattdud 
of hooks; this suggests a sedmd, and we decide that the boy is going 
to bchooL We may have noticed that it is only after allowing tlie 
object as we think of it to suggest one quality after another, that we 
touch the chord which distdosea to us what wo are in search of; • 
the nature and Ubo of the object Thus closcdy are the associations 
of correlation and the discovery of relations connected together and 
muttuilly aiding each other. But the farther discussion and illustra- 
tion of this bubjeet and its application to cause and elfect, to identity, 
and otht*r relations, may be cxpedienllj deferred till we come to <iis- 
cover the nature of Comparison and Relation under Book III,, Tho 
Comparative Powers. 

It bhouhi be noticed that a great many of our associations are 
carried on by means of words. These words are primarily associa- 
ted with thoughts and things by the Law of Contiguity, But each 
of them is associated with other things which are brought into re- 
lation with each other in our minds, The orator is enabled to carry 
on bis spect'U wiilmut a break, the thoughts and words mutually 
suggesting each other* We may often notice a very beautihd play 
of ahsoclatfon in the conversation carried on by a company of ini el* 
ligent and witty people, each staiiing and pursuing suggestions with 
their numberless correlations. 

X am here giving as important a place to Association as those who, 
following David Hutne, have accounted by it for our conviction as to 
cause and effect and the deeper principles of the mind* A largo 
body of profound philosophers maintain that them are necessary 
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)[)rinciplcs in the mind, such as that requiring us to believe that an 
eir< ct mu«;t have a cause. The school to which I have refeired, and 
which I niJiy call the School of Ilume, or the Empiiical School, ex- 
plans this by invaiiable assocLition: the cause and effect having 
e\cr been together, cannot think of the one without also thinking 
of the other. Now, it is undoubtedly tiue that when things have 
boon invanably togc'tber in the mind in the past, the one will recall 
the other* But this is a very different kind ot neces'^ity of coinic- 
tion from that which is attciclied to fundamental truth. It can be 
shown that this last proceeds from sclf-evulencc, is seen to be in the 
nature of the thing perceived, and is perceived by the reason. We 
perceive that it is in the veiy natuie of the cause to produce its 
effect; for example, of fire to burn. The Law of Contiguity may pro- 
duce invariable a'lsociations and make one thing to come up after 
another in the mind, but cannot produce necessary convictions or 
judgments pronounced on a discovery of relations in the nature of 
the things,! It is now acknowledged that mere Contiguity cannot 
give us a pnon ti uth, and we have a new theory that this is gen- 
dered by heredity, of which all I have to remark here is, that it may 
give us tendencies of thinking, but certainly not the decisions of 
reason. But while Association (and heredit}) cannot do thi*', it may 
aid our comp irative or judging powers by bringing before the mind 
the ideas on which they pronounce a judgment, I have shown else- 
where (*‘ Logic,’’ pp. 166, 167) that Association brings together, 
more especially by the Laws of Cotrelation, the notions, major, 
minor, and middle, which are compared. 

1 See an admirable hLtory of the discussions in regaid to the association 
of ideas, and a sifting examination of the attempt to account by this for 
our necessary principles, in la Pei/cfidopk cte lAmciatm, par Louis 
Ferii 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB BEOOGi^lTlVE POWER. 

SECTJOJSI 1. 

IT3 KAirRK. 

Ti? is tlie power by whicli we recognize an object as 
having been before us in time past. Let us bring out by 
analysis what is involved in this capacity. 

(1.) We recognize an object — In iliis there is more than 
a mere image, phantasm^ or idea. That object does not 
como itiider our notice for the first time ; we recognize 
It as having been before us at a previous date. That 
object may have been a mateual one peicehcd by the 
semses, or it may have been a mental state or eonscions- 
noss, or a judgment passed or a feeling experienced. 
Quite as frequently it may have been an event occupy- 
ing more or less time, and with more or fewer details. 

(2.) Wo recognize the object m having hem before m* 
— Wo not only remember the object; we remember it as 
something which has been under our notice b( fore ; wo 
remember it as having been in our consciousness. These 
two elements are in tho concrete recollection, and wo 
must give a place to both if we would unfold all that is 
in the mental act. All our recollections are memories of 
ourselves and of our experiences., This analysis may, on 
the first liearing, sound us if too subtle. And it is tu be 
acknowledged that in the ordinary exercises of memory 
from day to day this perception of ourselves is not prom- 
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inent. The fact is that though it is in all our memo- 
lies, we aie usually so absoibed with the event that it 
is scarcely noticed. Ihis is one of those cases in \^hich 
an element of a conciete act veiy much disappeai'^ be- 
cause we aie occupied with the other or otheis, btill 
this element is always piesent. In eveiy act of memoiy 
pioper (not necessaiily of the phantasm) ve know the 
object 01 event as having been pieviously beioie us. 

3 , We lecognize the event as having been beloie us 
in Time JPa^t — It does not come before us in an uncei- 
tain way as to its occuirencc, as to whether it is past, 
piesent, or future. We regard it as past ; we believe it 
to have happened in time past. In proof, we appeal to 
consciousness, peisonal and universal. This intioduces 
us to 


SECTION n. 

THE EAITH ELEMENT. 

In all these reproductive acts we believe in the previ- 
ous existence and previous knowledge of an event which 
may not now be present, but was before us in the past. 
Here, then, is a primitive faith, as distinguished fiom 
primitive cognition in which the object is present. 

We draw the distinction between faith and sight. It 
is a loose and popular one, but it may be made a philo- 
sophic one between primitive knowledge and primitive 
faith. In the former the object is present and known ; 
in the latter it is not present, but is believed in* This is 
the distinction between the simple Cognitive Faculties 
m ■fee hand and the Reproductive on the other. In 
^ the object is present and is known as present ; 
!l| OtitoJv the object is not present, but is recognized 
IPjSf ppeseht at a previous time ; in short, 

^ There would be no 
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propnVfy in sajiii^of onr immediate seiise-pereeplioiB 
and tonsciou'^iiesgcs that tbej aie act^ of laitli, lor tlie 
objptt^ die btfoie us and kno^vn. When 1 re<.ei\e a 
blow horn an instriuuenl and biiJlor pain, it would nnply 
a < on 111*^1011 of ihoiia;ttt and an abu«?e of langiu^^e io saw 
lliai I liad a belief m instiument and the paui ; we 
aa adequate c\pr(s*ion of our evpeiicnec only 

w lien we afliim Ihaf we know the objects. But \i would 
bi. piopcr in nanatm'Tj the oeeurrence afterw'iid to de- 
elaie that I believe in the existence of such an instru- 
ment, and that I suffered from the blow inflicted bj it. 

We hare now come to a belief, in a uidimentary form, 
in the absent and unseen. This is an essential pait of 
our nature. It is a most important element in our eon- 
si itutioii, standing next to our power of primitive cogni- 
tion, and in some respects higher than, and ceiiainly 
prior to, our discursive or reasoning capacity. Tliere aie 
SOUK' w ho insist on our pio\ ing everything. They forget 
thill as we can prove only bj" means of premises we must 
at length come to piemises which cannot be proven, and 
which must be assumed as being either priuiilivo cogni- 
tions or primitive faiths. 

If it be asked why we believe in the trustworthiness 
of memory, the answer is that it is a case in which wo 
are not entith»d to ask the why. There aie cases in 
which the mind feels itself entitled, nay, lequircd, to 
ask a lejxson. If I am required to give credence to a 
story about lloniulus being suckled by the wolf, I de- 
mand proof. But I need no mediate evidence to con- 
vince me that I am seated on a chair as I write this, or 
tbat belore wilting I ha<l thought over all these subjects. 
I feel that any proof proffered would not add to the 
strength of my conviction ; would, in fact, bo an imper- 
tinence. The evidence — if we can call it so, and I 
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think we can so call it — is not mediate, but is in the 
very cognition or a belief in the thing itself, and is 
called immediate, not simply because it is in the percep- 
tion, but is in the thing perceived. I require proof when 
it is asserted that the dog star is a certain distance from 
the earth ; and when I get it I am satisfied. But I am 
equally satisfied, without external proof, that I cannot 
rise from my chair and go to another, without passing 
through the space between. In all investigation, if we 
follow it sufficiently far, we come to such primitive 
rocks. He who would go deeper down is trying to get 
beneath the foun&tion. He who would go farther back 
is trying to mount higher than the beginning. Setting 
out with these primitive truths we find their accirracy 
confiimed, but not primarily established, by our experi- 
ence. We remember the hills and valleys where we 
were brought up, and on returning after many years we 
find them corresponding to our recollections. 

The faith before us is of a primitive kind, but it is 
the beginning of those faiths in the past and in the 
future, in time and in eternity, which mount so high and 
carry ns above and beyond our world and onr experi- 
ence. We should find pleasure as we advance in noti- 
cing the origin and nature of these higher beliefs. Mean- 
while we are invited to notice how faith comes in. So 
far as the initial faith is concerned it is a primitive 
belief in objects primitively known, — it is the atmos- 
phere that compass^ the solid earth. 

SECTION m. 

TBX XDZA or Ttmu 

' 8B& hmt lidB idea arises. Every event remem- 

^ Matejfltabejeied as having happened in time past. 
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Tliib givt*s us the idea in Iho concrete — an event hav- 
ing happened in past time,” We can non, hy a procobS 
of abbtraetion, sepaiale the time fiom the e\ent, aiitl ne 
lia\e the abstract idea of time. As we do so we an* suie 
that the time is <pate as much a reality as the ut that 
has oeciured in it. I am Mue that I was at a particiiLir 
dinner party, but I am quite a& sure that it xvas at a rer- 
tain past time. If it is asked, What sort of reality ha-» 
it / I answer that it lias the leality which X am led to 
believe it to have. It is not known by me as the sub- 
stances mind and body are, as having potency. But 
it is known as having being and independence of my 
observation it. It is known ns a thing in which events 
oc<nir, and that the time is a reality quite as much as 
the events oc(*uning in it. 

We nre now in i\ position to criticise the opinions as to 
time which have been entertained by di&tmgnibhed phi- 
lusopheis. Locke, as we have seen (p. 84), de^^^ed all 
our ideas from sensation and lefhction. He evidently 
saw tlwt ho could not gel the idia of time from senm- 
tion and so drew it from reticction. We reflect, lie says, 
on the buccession of events and thus get the idea of time. 
But, I ask, how can we knou^ that there is a succession 
except in time, of which theref(»re we have some knowl- 
edge. To know one event as following another is already 
to have an idea of time. Here, as in so many other 
eases in which meiapliysicians are endeavoring to sim- 
plify the opeiations of the mind, they are simply as- 
suming what they profess to prove or explain. 

At this point Locke has, I think, been buece^bfully 
met l^y those who mainLdn that the mind itself, in its 
exercise upon the materials supplied by the senses and 
conscioubtiess, is a source of ideas. Leibnitz and Kant 
showed that tlie idea of time could not be had from the 
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experience of sense or consciousness. But their theories 
on this subject are as objectionable as those of Locke. 
Proceeding on the piinciple that the ideas of space and 
time could not be had fiom sense, Leibnitz made them 
mere relations between objects and these relations given 
by the mind. Kant, proceeding on the same piinciple, 
represents them as being forms given to the objects by 
the mind, thus making them entirely subjective. Fichte 
followed, and argued that if the mind could create space 
and time, it might also generate the objects discerned in 
space and time, and this led to a skeptical idealism, be- 
lieving in ideas, but not in things. The way to meet all 
this is to insist that space and time aie realities such as 
we are led to regaid them by our instinctive cognitions 
and beliefs. 


SECTION IV. 


MEMORY, 


The phrase is used at some times in a wider and at 
other times in a more limited sense. Locke employs it to 
signify Retention. In our common literature it is used 
in a larger sense to denote all those reproductive acts 
implying belief. There are three of the repiorluctive 
powers implied in the exorcise of memory thus under- 
stood: there is (1) The Retentive Power; (2) The 
Recalling Power ; and (8) The Associative Power. But 
tfee essential element is (4) The Eecognitive Power. 
Whereter there is recognition there is memory, and 
whetever there is no recognition it cannot be said that 
fxere Is recollection. 


a enrioos circumstance that adults are not able to 
tMr fcfantine experience. But that infants 
It ehWn by the circumstance that they aie 
for instance, learning distances 
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ml foiins, wliicli they could not do %villioub r^oUection. 
Kuponk-r luenkoub the case o! a poison ^.ho reineui. 
hoi.-d in alkr lite ^^hat lud passed ^d.eu only a yoai 
and a half old. We n.aj not he able lo hnd out a l 1 c 

vuisousotthisfoigetfuhicssoi joung ehddicn. It u • y 

,ui 0 iioiu a want of tenacity m the bi am hut also kmu 
the eeant of couelations to call up ideas. Ihat meuioiy 
fails in ol.l age seems lo ause iiom the Mant of healthy 
Lain coneuneiice. It fails Gist in names, because they 
aie aibitraiy and have not numeious con-elations to call 

them up. 

SECTION V. 

improvement or the memory. 

It is to be improeed by taking advantage of the Laws 
of Association, Primary and Socondm-y. 

We »honld use the Secondoiy Laws (sec p. lo6). 
Object, and occunences arc more apt to 
vheu tiny are in accordance with our Native Tastes 
and IncliLtions. Then* are boys who can “ttam and 
leta.n ii lesson in classics who cannot bo made to keep 
hold of their nuithematies, to which they have 
Sion; and vice versa, there are some who never forget 
their mathematical demonstrations who lose their classics 
in a short time after they have laboiiously 
Ti.eie are persons who, because of the intense mteiest 
thc\ feel in it, can remember a hundred lines of poetry 
alter reading them once or twice, where-as them are 
others on whLm verse produces no impression, but who 
tuner forget the facts detailed m prose histones and 
books of Science. In the practical profesBions and busi- 
ucss of life, we find people cherishing what they have a 
tiste for, and letting all else pass away as being utterly 
to tuem. I» diwootM or oou- 
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versation, or m reading a book, the things are apt to 
cling to ns that have an aflSnity with us, and otheis are 
driven away. So far as this law is concerned we cannot 
directly influence our memories by an act of will ; but 
we can do so indirectly. First, we can call foitli into 
active opeiation, and we can cherish, those tastes which 
we wish to cultivate, by associating ibem with, and bind- 
ing them to, ends in which we are interested. Some who 
have no relish for pure mathematics can be made to study 
them eagerly when they discover their impoitaiit piac- 
tical applications. Many have enteied on their prcles- 
sional work with no great ardor for it, but the} aie led to 
pursue it eagexly as they find that it brings them wealth 
or reputation. Secondly, in all ciicumstaiices let us try 
to connect what we wish to learn and retain with some 
of our native inclinations. Many a hoy is made to leain 
cheerfully an iiksome task by his love to his father or 
his teacher. Some of us who have no pleasiiie in learn- 
ing foreign languages have acquired them industiiously, 
because of the treasures of literature and knowledge 
which are laid up in them. 

We should in all cases make use of the laws of Energy. 


What we bestow no thought upon is sure to be forgotten ; 
as, having been neglected when it presented itself, it will 
never appear again. By turning a subject round and 
j?ound in our reflections we may so make it our fiiend 
iSxat it will visit us frequently. We may accomplish the 
end by associating what we wish to recollect with 
of kind. By showing that we love an object, 
H be encouraged to make its appeal ance before us. 

the scenes of our childhood which called 
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that a fceatheis who is helo\c4 by liis pupils and raakos 
tlnnn ltd an inieiost in iiitirnoik, is able to impress 
liimselC ami tlio siibje(‘i') o£ study so dee]>l\ on tludr 
iniud« that they can nc\er be cifacid. But it is by the 
ilnrd law of enoigj, that of that we ba\e ilu‘ nio^fc 
clle<ti\o contiol o\oi our memoiks. We ba\e all to ic- 
t Lliai so much of the insimctioii wliicli we leec hed in 
our joiuujfor yeais is losi bcciiuso wc roiild not be made 
to attend to ii» On the other hand utteuti(»n juiis a 
stamp on all to which it is strongly dii'ected^ and this 
ghes it a contiiuiod currency. 

But wo may also turn the Piimary Laws of Associa- 
tion to profitable use; as, for instance, the Law of Con- 
tiguity. We may repeat what we wish to lemember, 
and Ihen any part of the tiaiu, any word used to ex- 
pro’-s it, will bring up the rest. Clnklren retain for 
life those ihjiiKS or pasbuges of Scriptuie which they 
committed (io luse a common but expressive phrase) 
to memory. If we wi&h to keep an object or event in 
peipetual remcmbiunce led us tie it to something which 
is suie to come up ; saj our woik,or btudy, or devotion, to 
a paiticuLir place or hour of the daj . If we are anxious 
to he lemindi'd of a particular duty at a ceitain timo or 
place, let us associate it with the per^^ons or objects wo 
are then and there likely to meet. We luvo to buy an 
aiticle in a cm tain shop ; we ha\e a mesbuge to (*airy, or 
an intimation to make to a certain person. Let ub so 
connect tlie things that when we come to the place, or 
meet the individual, what we wish to do is immediately 
suggested. We may so use the law of ooexisienee as to 
have what we wish constantly to remember, — say our 
Imsiuess or our duties to God and our neighbor, our devo- 
tions and our alms, — associated with our habitual Irain, 
so that they come up at aE times. i>omo have their 
it 
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thoughts and feelings so regulated that at any time ejac- 
ulatory prayer is ready to rise to God, and their hands 
are ever ready to supply relief to the poor. 

Thoughtful minds may also use profitably the Pri- 
mary Law of Correlation. They may, as things pass 
under their observation, note how they are related to 
other things, and then these other things will recall 
them. If we are in the habit of noticing causes, the 
causes will ever after suggest the effects and the effects 
the causes, and we shall walk in this woild as in a con- 
catenated cosmos. Again, those who aie in the habit of 
putting all things under heads or arianging them into 
classes, of course by their points of resemblance will find 
the law of similarity making the paiticulars biing up 
the species, and the species suggesting individuals. In 
the higher professions, such as law and medicine, the 
knowledge acq^uired is so assorted that it is availible at 
all times, and comes out often in unexpected ways, on 
great emergencies and on small. The scientific m<in has 
his knowledge and notions arranged as in a museum, so 
that he can lay his hands on what he wishes at any time 
and place, and put every new thing that presents itself 
in its proper compartment. The historian lays up events 
under heads as the naturalist does his specimens in 
drawers. The very poet, though his domain is more 
like a garden, or a wide-spread landscape, is ever gath- 
ering up images which he is ready to plant in their 
proper place for msthetio effect. A number of very 
eminent men intellectually are spoken of by Hamilton 
others as possessing great memories, — as Julius 
Soaliger^ Bep. Jonson, Grotius, Pascal, Leibnitz, 
Mackintosh, Macaulay? of whom it 
that their memories proceeded by 
W be^ obsemd by their under- 
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SECTION VI. 

DOES THI MJMOltV T>I CLIVE tTS? 

Tlio an.wer is that our origin, il and hiluitive memo- 
neh no^ov do, hut our a<*qiihed mcniori< s maj . 

Tim luomory, using the phrase in a loose thns 

seem liable to mibtakes. Two peo])le, boLli hoiu st, gi\(* 
somewhat diffeioiit accounts of a tiausacllou wlikli tinj 
Lave hoik witnessed. We have ail found our a <\>llee- 
tions set aside by facts well cstahh^licd. Jn older to 
explain the facts and save our eonstitutiun fiom the 
clxaige of deceit, we have to draw a distinction in regard 
to our meuioi ics, similar to that dr.uvn (see above, p. 
29) bclween onr original and acquired perceptions* 
There are intuitive perceptions which do not and cannot 
err. But we are ever making additions to them by 
guesvses and inferences nu ant to till up chasms, and make 
onr vague and confused memories clear and consistent. 
We have seen how muck tlicie is of infcienco in onr 
ordinary sense -perceptions; wo see a .sh<ipe before us 
in a wood or in the twilight, and w^e conclude that it is a 
man or a ghost, wdioioas it is only ti rock or a tree seen 
under a certain aspect. In like maiuiiT our recollection 
of an occurrence is dim, with breaks in it, and we jiro- 
ceed to fill up the figure, and make it full and consist- 
ent with itself, only, it may be, to make it inconfaistent 
with facts. 

Our original memories, having the sanction of our 
constitution and of God who gave it to us, seem to be con- 
fined within very stringent limits. No man can remem- 
ber the whole time, and all that has occurred in it, be- 
tween the present and a distant event in the past. lie 
cannot east a retrospective glance on the instant over 
the whole line between, this instant and any given time 
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mentioned, — say the time when he went to school, or 
began business, or when a sister died, — any moie than 
he can tell by the eye the distance of that mountain 
peak. A man is asked how many years it is since liis 
father died. He cannot endwajs see the continuous line 
and measuie its length, and he has to inquiie, to calcu- 
late, and his leckonings may be wrong. It was before I 
took a particular journey, or before I mairied, — the 
eras which he regards as landmarks, which he thinks he 
has fixed most ceitainly, but which he has marked euo- 
neously on his life chart. Whether we are seeking to 
have the exact facts for ourselves, or narrate them to 
others, in all cases, but especially in witness-beaiing, or 
where our words are apt to be quoted to the weal or 
woe of others, let us be conscientiously on our guaid 
against going beyond our memories proper, and of add- 
ing a form or coloring which may be a perverted one, 
formed by the fancy under the influence of a prejudiced 
heart* 



CHAPTER V. 


CCHE POWER or COMPOSmOKi 
SECTION I 

ITS NATCrKF* 

It puts in now forma and <lLspobitions what had been 
previously befoi*e the mintl First, it eontahis a dimiii- 
ishing power; luiviuc? seen a human being, I can pudure 
a LiUipntum — children are g!‘eatly interested in the feats 
of Tom Thumb* Secondly, there is an enlarging power; 
having s(*en a man, 1 can imagine a giatit, and bo eaiter- 
iiiined uitli hi« (*xploits. Thirdly, there is a separating 
pouer; luuiiigbcen a flnmdi, I can have an image of the 
steeple apart from the lesl of the building. Fourthly, 
theie is a eompouiuling power; having seen a bull and a 
bird, I can put the wings of the biid on the body of the 
bull and fashion a winged bull sucii as we see on the 
scnlptured slabs of Nino'veh, 

I p]a(‘e this faculty among the Reproductive Powers, 
for, far j’oacliing as it is, it cannot produce anything of 
which it has not had the elements in a previous experi- 
ence. Its power is always constructive, ne"ver creative. 
“This shows,” says Troche, “man’s power to be much 
the same in the material and intellectual worlds, the 
materials in both being such as ho liath no power either 
to make or destroy.” A man bom blind cannot have 
the moht distant idea of colors, nor can the man bom 
deaf have the dimmest idea of music. But when a pei> 
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son has seen colors, though he should afterwards like 
Homer or Milton be smitten with blindness, he may be 
able to combine them in unnumbered ways, all diilerent 
from that in which they are mked in existing objects, 
natural or artificial. Give one possessed of fine musical 
ear a knowledge of sounds, and he may be able to dis- 
pose them so as lo pioduce symphonies such as were 
never heard before, hut which, as people now listen to 
them, make the soul to swell or sink with their swelling 
or sinking notes. 

It is the office of the memory to reproduce what has 
been previously before the mind in the form in which it 
first appeai'ed, and with the belief that it has been be- 
fore the mind in time past. The imagination (of which 
composition is the main element) also leproduces, but it 
reproduces in new forms, and is not accompanied with 
any belief as to past experience. Both are reflective of 
objects which have been before the mind ; hut the one 
may be compared to the mirror, which reflects what is 
before it in its proper form and color; whereas the 
other may be likened to the kaleidoscope, which reflects 
it in an infinite variety of new shapes and dispositions. 
Each of these has its peculiar endowments by which it 
is enabled to accomplish its specific end. The imagina- 
tion does not, like the memory, disclose realities ; but on 
the other hand, the memory cannot enliven by the varied 
pictures which are presented by the imagination. Each 
is beautiful in its own place, provided it is kept in its 
own place, and the one is not put in the room of the other ; 
m was said severely of an author that he resorted to Ms 
imi^nation for his facts and his memory for his figures. 
IChe one is represented hy observations, experiments, 
ieeoir%i wd anusds; the other by allegories, myths, 
paintings, and poetnSf The one, m Bacon has 
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rotnarked^ is pecnllaih (lie ftMwiUyof the liistorlun, the 
other of the poet and ihf' cnltnaior oC the line arin. 

sncTum IL 

Tnr iM^oiNAiioN. 

TIiw is implied in ouhn to its exorwe (1) Tlie Ko- 
tentivo and (^2*) I'lie Assot lathe Po'wer. All its Iin ii>< s 
eoiue inmi cognitions nud idea' ^hkli ]ia\e been In 
the minch and are retained. They ah\ajs ri'-e n]> ac- 
cording to the Laws of A‘'boeiation of Lkas, The ini- 
aginations always come up neeoiding to the Laws ot (Vni- 
tigiiity and Coirelation ; and the peculiar character of 
them in the individual is mainly detennined by the 
Secondiuy Laws of Nathe Taste and Energy. 

The fancies of some follow more specially the Laws of 
Coniignity, and things unconnected with each other 
come up often to dt light and amuse us by their liveli- 
ness, bj their unexpeded appearance, by their variety, 
and their curhms juxtapositions. As they irnolve no 
iutenectual btiMin we aio apt to follow tliese in our 
moods of dreaminess, or when w^e are seeking ic«t and 
relaxation. Novels are specially fitted to gratity this 
propensity, and are resorted to by those wLo do not wdbh 
to be troubled with much thinking, and by men of busi- 
ness wlicu they wibh a cessation from toil. In the ease 
of the former the constant indulgence in fictioti h apt 
to produce a frivolouB turn of mind, moie and more imlis- 
posed to exertion of any kind* In the case of the latter 
the effect may be soothing if kept witliin proper limits, 
and the reading not carried too far into the night* But 
when the scenes are sensational and persons dwell often 
or too long among them, there may be as mucb wasting 
of the nervous power as even by business or study; and 
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the issue, a restlessness and dissatisfaction. The end ac- 
complished by poetry, especially narrative and descrip- 
tive, is much the same: to occupy the mind with exciting 
images. But there is this difference between the novel, 
at least the common novel, and poetry, that the latter 
is usually more condensed, and therefore requires more 
thought and brings before us a great many correlations 
of sound and sense. The consequence is that poetry is 
much better fitted than the novel to produce mental 
elevation, and is less liable to the abuse of excess. 

The imaginations of others are more disposed to fol- 
low the Law of Correlation, to pursue things that are 
connected with each other. In our highest poetry and 
poetical prose, we are called to dwell among interesting, 
and it may be subtle and far ranging analogies, and among 
harmonies often between material and spiritual things, 
between earthly and heavenly things. Then there may 
be imagination, as lias often been remarked, exercised, 
and this legitimately in science. In such cases the mind 
proceeds according to the associative principle of corre- 
lation, and follows connections in reason, and in the 
nature of things between one department of nature and 
another. 

But the Secondary Laws have the main influence in 
determining the peculiar character of our imaginings. 
Our Tastes, native or acquired, are shown as readily and 
certainly by the character of our spontaneous iniisings as 
by anything else; more so than even by our business 
pursuits, which may often be determined by external cir- 
euwt?ance$. Thus we may give a direction to our fan- 
by aaeociating what we wish to revive in old forms, 
# ijiiew, with exercises of intellect, of feeling, and of 
flA in this %hfc wc see that we have a greater 

Off itoaginattoms than we might at first im 


i 
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ai^inc. Whnt vr<" iliiulv about and fool an inlovost in 
nad ntaaul tt> liabituallN mil uso tbo pn\ik‘uo u[ a 
fiit^iid anil o\U ii -vidl ub when wdduHl lot and wijoit nut 
wi lud Ku’. In fav‘twe ean to sumo oxioni dotouaino 
the' * h a leler uC oar hiui^iaatien)'.. ‘^o<hI or o\ih svi* do 
Iho o a uar a^booiates, b\ the irit ntlbbipo we form and 
the [> < u roucos we bhow. 

In innodnation there is 

(1.) PivhtriDif A — A niollier, let mo suppose, 
looks out of the window of her dwelling to take one 
other look of a bolored son belting out to a tlistant laud 
that he may there earn an hoiiorable independence. It 
is a fond look whit*h she takes, for she knows that on the 
niOvSt fav(»rtihle supposition a longtime must elapse be- 
fore bho can again meet with him. She continues to fix 
these tear-filled e\es upon him till a winding of the road 
takes him out of the fudd of Tiew. When he has turned 
that eorucr she can no longer be said to poroeive him 
with her bodily eyes, but the nund's eye ean still eon- 
tcmiplite him. For often, often, does she imagine to her- 
self that scene with all its accompaniments. Often does 
the memory rt'call that sou at the }>articular turn of tbo 
road, on a particular day, rainy or sunshiny, in a parti^ui- 
lar dress passing round that corner, and as bho iloes so 
the wiiolo is, as ii w’cre, visible before her. In this the 
senses nrv no longer exercised, but the memory, and the 
imagination may also begin its appropriate work. For 
not only will the mother recall the scene, as it occurred, 
~tlicre will be times when it becomes more ideal, when 
one pni t w ill be separated fmm another, and wdien the 
parts beleeted for more particular eontemphition wnll be 
mixed with other circumstanceB ; and in various forms it 
will appear in her night dreams and reappear in her <lay 
dretuns, and she will picture tliat son toiling and Strug- 
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gling in that distant land to which he has gone, rising 
hom one step of aggrandizement to another, and retiniv 
ing at last hy that same road and round that same comer 
to this same home; and she will picture heisclf as leceiv- 
ing him, not as she parted with him, with mingled fears 
and hopes, hut with one unmingled emotion of joy, while 
he showexs upon her a return for that affection which 
she so profusely lavished on him in his younger joars. 

(2.) A Constructive Power, — For the motliei not only 
pictured the past, but put it in new shapes and combi- 
nations. Like the prisms, the imagination divides that 
which passes through it into lich lainbow colors. 

This last is tlxe highest pioperty of the imagination. 
It is one of the chavacteiistics of genius. It is a constit- 
uent of every kind of invention. The particular charac- 
ter of the invention will he determined by the native 
tastes and predilections, and by the acquired habits of 
the individual. If a person have a strong tendency to 
observe forms, the imagination will call up the shapes 
in new combinations, and if his talent is cultivated he 
may become a painter. If he be disposed to admire the 
beauties of nature, new landscapes will be apt to ap- 
pear before his mind made up of dispositions of objects 
which he has witnessed in real scenes. When an indi- 
vidual has a mechanical turn, tlxe imagination will ever 
be prompting him to devise some new instrument or 
engine; or, if his taste be architectural, new buildings 
will rise in vision before him. If be be a man of great 
flow of sensibility, he will ever be picturing Iximself or 
mother, sifter, or wife— in circumstances of 
pf or sow>w, and at times weaving an imaginary trag* 
00 wdy> in which he and his friends are actors. 

^ ^ which like every other can be cultivated. 

gmim k in il^lf a native endow- 
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nienl. No tcaclior can coniinnnicato it in return for 
a ke, nor can it bo acqturtMl b\ iiulustij ; but uiilosb 
|>ains be iakou, ii is apt to luii wild aurl beeonu nseles-* 
or ov< n iujun<uis. Jt adniits of (liiectiou and iinpio^o* 
ninit. Tlie p ihi ter w bo would lise to emiiienee in 
jut must siud\ tlie finist models and fiU bis mind witli 
hceins natal al and Jiistoilcdl such as Jie would wish to 
repiesont. The poet who would awaken his genius must 
Iheaud bicatlio and walk in the midst of objects and 
incidents such as he w’ouid embody in verse, h\ science 
disco\ery is commonly the reward reaped by a power of 
imention ttliich has been trained and disciplined. It is 
seldom that diseoverios are made by pme accident. It 
was (according to the common story) on the occasion of 
Newton’s seeing an apple fall to the ground that the 
thought flashed on him, This apple is drawn to the earth 
by the same power whieli holds the moon in her orbit. 
But how many people had seen an apple fall without 
the law of universal gravitation being suggested to them! 
The thought arose in a mind long trained to accurate 
observation and disciplined to the discovery of mathC’- 
maiic«al lelations. It was as he gathered up the frag* 
meiits of a crystal which had fallen from his hands to 
the ground that the Abbd Ilaiiy discovered the princi- 
ples which regulate the crystallization of minerals ; but 
the idea occurred to one who was addicted to such inves- 
tigations, and who was in fact studying forms at the 
vety time. On falling in with the bleached skull of a 
deer in the Hartz forest, Okon exclaimed, This is a 
vertebrate column,” and started those investigations 
which have produced a revolution in anatomy ; but the 
view presented itself to one meditating on the very sub- 
ject, and in a sense prepared for the discovery. 

Before leaving this head it is proper to state that the 
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imagination can picture and put into new forms not only 
the material, but the mental and the spiritual worlds. 
The mother, in the illustration employed, can not only 
picture her son in new scenes, she can picture the iecl- 
ings which he may be supposed to cherish in those scenes, 
or the feelings with which she herseK may contemplate 
him. Milton, culling what was fairest from the land- 
scapes and gardens which had passed under his view, 
describes in his Paradise Lost an Eden fairer than any 
scene now to be found on our globe ; but as a still higher 
and far more successful achievement of his genius he 
contrives, by combining and intensifying all the evil 
propensities of human nature, — pride and passion, am- 
bition and enmity to holiness, — to set before us Satan, 
contending with the holy angels and with God himself. 

The poet, the dramatist, the novelist, dispose the ele- 
ments of human nature in all sorts of new shapes and 
collocations, in order to plerse, to rouse, or instruct us. 
If I am not mistaken, poetry and fiction generally must 
be led to deal more and more, in every succeeding age, 
with the motives, the sentiments, and passions of man- 
kind, — not indeed in a scientific or metaphysical man- 
ner, but in their actual concrete forms. This is a field 
very much overlooked by the ancients and left over to 
the moderns to cultivate. If we leave out of account 
the Book of Job and other portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the plays of ^schylns and other Greek 
dramatists, we shall find very little of the deeper moods 
mad feelings of humanity in the poetry of the ancients, 
■ifhe poet who would catch the spirit of modern times 
uiafoH tha wtarkinge of the soul within as the an- 
ftatbiHted thi? outward incident. 

'' like tiaiblo wad tangible machinery used 

^ ^ is Wteing old, «nd must soon 
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vanish away. We can relish to some extent the alln&ien 
to luups anil lyres, to nymphs and nm.*>es, to Miner\a 
and Aju>ilo, by the Greeks and Rom«iiis, for they ^vete 
sincere hi tlie use which they made of them. But it is 
oulj imlleutiv'e of the bcirieiine'^a of his genins to hud the 
modmn joiith talking of awaking his Ijre wiien pei]ia[)s 
lie iie\ei* saw a lyre in his life ; invoking the Mnses when 
he b(*lieves th<it tlieie aie no Muses ; and appealing to 
Apollo when he knows lull well that Apollo cannot help 
him. Poetiy, in oulor to be tiue poetry, must conic up 
welling from a true heart. Theie was nothing artilicial 
in the use of their mythology by Greeks and Romans, 
but there must ahvajs bo soinelhing unnatural, not to 
say affe<ted, in the omploMneiit of it by the modems. 
The old appaiatus of the poets is now gone and gone 
foiever, and I for one scarcely legiet it. But will the 
scientific chai actor of the age, which believes in astion- 
oiny and geology, and not at all in ghosts or fahies, 
admit of any new machinery sensible and bodily? I 
doubt much if it will, for there would be no sincerity in 
the use of such, and sincerity must be an element in all 
genuine poetry. 

Ih the modern then precluded from the exercise of the 
I>oetlc imagination ? Is the time of great poets, as some 
would hint, necessarily passed away ? I for one believe 
no such thing. Bat I am convinced, at the same time, 
that poets who would do in these times what the older 
poets did in their ilays must strike out a path different 
fiom that in which the ancients walked. The novelist 
has, it seems to me, already entered on this path. He 
has desciibed human nature, or at least certain moods of 
it, — its passions, foibles, consistencies, and inconsisten- 
cies, — and so his works have had a popularity in these 
latter days far exceeding tliat of the poet. Poets are 
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read very much in propoition as they deal with man- 
kind. The poetry of Shakespeare lanks higher, I sus^ 
pect, in this age, than that of Milton, and this mainly be* 
cause the formei exhibits human nature in almost eveiy 
variety of attitude. Most of the gicatei poets of the past 
age delighted to dagueiieotjpe the states of the human 
soul, — whether in its moods of quiet communion with 
nature like Wordsworth, oi in the wider e\cuisions of the 
imagination like Coleridge and Shelley, or in the deepei 
vrorkings of passion like Byron. E^eiiwhen biingmg 
befoie us the objective world they often expose it to the 
view by a flash of light stiiick by the inward feeling 
awakened. Tennyson, in his In Memoiiam,” gives us 
little else than the feeling of sorrow for the departed 
projecting itself on the external world and darkening it 
with its shadow, 

I believe that as the world advances in education and 
civilization, and entei tains a greater number and vari- 
ety of thoughts on all subjects, and is susceptible of an 
ever-increasing range of emotions, poetry must take up 
the theme, the workings of human nature, and make this 
its favorite subject. This is a mine of which the ancients 
gathered only the surface gold, but which is open to 
any one who has courage and strength to penetiale 
into its depths and thence to draw exhaustless treasures. 
As the most inviting of all topics to the poet I would 
point to the human soul, to its convictions, its doubts, to 
its writhings and struggles, in boyhood and manhood, in 
idleness and in bustle, to its swaying motives, its deepen 
kh and iha crowning conquests. 
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SECTION III. 

Tirj USL 01 lur imagination 

Tlio imaguiatioii Ikis a noble puipose to <5erve. It 
Midtias tbe hoii/oii of the mentcil It fili& the 

em]>h pace mIiicIi licb bciMeew the iliing& that aio 
suMi, and it gue*3 a peep into the %oid. winch hes beyond 
the Mjible bpheie ot knowledge. It thus expancK the 
nmul hj expanding tlie boiuidaiy of thought, and by 
optuiiig an ideal outside the lOtil woild. It is also iittcd 
to extend the field of enjojnnent. It peoples the w aste^ 
and supplies society in solitude; it enlaiges the diuiinu- 
ti\e and elevates the low; it decorates the plain and 
illiuuines the dim. The cloud in the sky is composed 
of floating pai tides of moistiue, and Avould be felt as 
chipping mist il we enteiecl it, but how beautiiul does it 
look wh(‘n glowing with the reflected light of tlie selting 
sun ! hiich is the power of fancy in gilding what w^ould 
otlurwise be felt to be dull and dBagieeable* The 
im^ginition can do more than this: it can elevate the 
sentiments, and the motive power of the mind, by the 
picfuies, fail or than any realities, which it presents* 

This faculty has purposes to seive even in science. 
*‘The tmth is,^’ says D’Alembert, “to the geometer 
who invents, imagination is not less essential than to the 
poet who creates.” To the explorer in phjsical sciouce 
it suggeHtb hjpotheses wherewitli to explain phenomena, 
and which, when duly adjusted, and verified by facts, 
may at last be recognized as tbe very expression of the 
la Mb of nature. There was a fine fancy in exercise, as 
well as a gi'oat sagacity, when the poet Goethe diseov- 
eied that all the appendages of plants — ►sepals, petals, 
stamens, and pistils — arc after the leaf type, and thus 
kid a foundation on which scientific botoy has been 
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built. In OTery department of science this faculty 
bridges over chasms between discovered truths^ aud 
dives into depths in search for pearls, and opens mines 
in which precious ores are found. 

May we not go faither and affirm that it is of service 
in the practical affairs of life, — always when suboidb 
natod to the judgment. Not only does it siipplj devices 
to the inventive w^airior, such as Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and suggest means of reaching unknown oountiies to 
the adventurer by sea or land : it helps tlie farmer to 
discover new modes of tilling his land, and discloses new 
openings in trade to the mei chant. 

Need I add that it is the power which constructs those 
scenes which are embodied in the fine building or statue, 
which are made visible to us on the canias of the paint- 
er, or which the poet enshrines in verse, — as we have 
seen shrubs and flowers imbedded in amber. CJenemlly, 
those writings are the most widely diffused and univer- 
sally popular which address this imaging power of the 
mind. At the head of this pictoiial school is Sir Walter 
Scott, and after him we have a whole host of ‘wiiteis in 
md In authors do wot content 

themselves with relating the bare incident: they sei 
before us the actors, with all their accompaniments ol 
locality, dress, manner, and attitude. This pictoriai 
power illumines the book of knowledge, and fills it as it 
were with priniB and figures, which allure on the readci 
tiMu page to page, without feeling his work to be a toil 
fachhy top has the power of awakening seuti 
deep wd And here it will be needful t< 

aifctoiatia®. to the ciroumstancse that the very menta 
o! certein objects — say our 
lut (ft happj,ness or pain - 

*She fiovd-reader rejoice 
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over the success of the hero of the tale as he vrould over 
the triumphs of a living man^ and weeps over the mis- 
fortunes of tile heroine as he would over a scone of ac- 
tual misery. To account for this it is alleged by some 
(as by D. Stewart) that there is a momentary belief in 
the reality of the object, I am not sure that it is neces- 
sary to resort to this soppositiou. It is the very nmntal 
picture or appreheiibion of persons exposed to happiuosb 
or suffering which calls forth llie emotion, and this with 
or without a positive belief. No doubt if unbelief come 
in it will arrest the play of fancy and feeling ; and unbe- 
lief will always interpose when the picture is unlike 
any reality, and hence it is needful for the novelist, the 
tragedian, and the actor to make the characters and ac- 
companiments as natuial as possible, lest the doubting 
judgment appear to scatter the images and with them 
the emotions. But if unbelief does not lay a cold in- 
terruption on the process, it seems to me that the men- 
tal representations, as they flow on, will of themselves 
draw along the corresponding train of feelings, whether 
of joy or sorrow, of sympathy or indignation. 

According, then, to the cherished imagination, so will 
bo the prevailing sentiment. Low images will incite 
mean motives, and sooner or later land the person who 
indulges in them iu the mire. Lustful pictures will 
foment licentious passions, which will hurry the individ- 
ual, when occasion presents itself and permits, into the 
commission of the deed — to be remem Wed ever after, 
as Adam must have looked back upon the plucking of 
the forbidden fruit. Vain thoughts will raise aiound 
the man who creates them a succession of empty shows, 
iu which he walks as the statues of the gods are carried 
in the prooessiotm beft)re pagan temples* The perpete||^ 
dwelling on our supposed merits will produce ip Wif 
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rigliteous character, and a pioud and disdainful mien 
and addiess. Gloomy thoughts will give a downwaid 
bend and look, and darken with their own hue the 
brightest prospects which lite can disclose. Emiom or 
malignant thoughts will sour the spirit and embitter the 
temper, and ever prompt to words of insinuation, innu- 
endo, ox disparagement, or to deeds of sulkiness, of nu- 
liguity, or revenge. 

This is the darker side. On the other side, when the 
fancy is devoted to its intended use, it helps to cheei, to 
elevate, to ennoble the soul. It is in its proper exercise 
when it is picturing sometliing better than we have ever 
yet realized, some grand ideal of excellence, and sets ns 
forth on the attainment of it. All excellence, whether 
earthly or spiritual, has been attained by the mind 
keeping before it and dwelling upon the ideas of the 
great, the good, the beautiful, the gi’and, the poifeit. 
The tradesmen and mechanic attain to eminence by their 
never allowing themselves to rest till they can produce 
the most finished specimens of their particular work. 
The painter and sculptor travel to distant lands that 
they may see and, as it were, fill their eye and mhid 
with the most beautiful models of their arts. Poets 
have had their yet undiscovered genius awakened into 
life as they contemplated some of the grandest of na- 
ture’s scenes ; or as they listened to the strains of other 
poets, the spirit of poetry has descended upon them, as 
thfe Bjdirit of inspiration descended upon Elisha while the 
played before hito. The soldier’s spirit has 
aiOnsW, taore than even by the stirring sound of 
by ^ record of the courage and hero- 
f SifemiiM The fervor of one patriot has 

to the burning words of 
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died at the £unei«'tl pile of other maitjrs, fo 
fatheis have handed do'vm their viituos to th^h* children, 
and paicntb have lett thou otfspiing a better legacy in 
their example than in all their wealth, and those wlio 
could leave them nothing cLo ha\e in this evamph* left 
them the veiy liehest legacj'. In tliib the goed men 
ot one age have influenced the chaiacki of the men oi 
anoihei, *and the deeds ot those who have done gieat 
a(hie\cments ha>o Ined lai longer than those who per- 
lonned them, and been transmitted fiom one gcneiation 
to another. 


SECTION IT. 

Tiin inra or the im- unite. 

The imagination is stiikingly illustrative both of the 
stiength and weakness of the human intellect. There 
aie stiingent limits laid on its exercises. All the images 
of the fiincy aie only reprodu(*tions of what we have 
experienced. In using its mateiials the mind can en- 
laige them to an infinite extent, but stretch itself as it 
may the image is still finite. In expanding the image in 
space it is incapable of doing more than representing to 
itself a volume with a distinct spherical boundary. In 
following its contemplation, in time the image is of a 
line of great length, but terminating in a point at each 
end. But where tiie mind is held in by its weakness 
there it exhibits its sti^ength* It can image to itself only 
this bounded sphere, this line cut at both ends, but it is 
IikI, or rather impelled, to believe in vastly more. At 
the point where it is obliged to stop it takes a look, and 
that look is into infinity. Standing as it were on the 
shore of a vast ocean it can see only so much, but it is 
eon&trained to believe that there is a region that 
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homon to wMch no limits can be set. It is here that I 
find the origin and genesis of such an idea and belief as 
the mind can entertain of infinity. 

We are approaching a profound subject. It is not 
.easy to sound its depths. It was long before I was able 
to^ attain to anything like clear ideas on the subiect 
I haye pondered it for successiye hours only to find 

f On the one hand ! 

foupd the more profound philosophei-s of the Continent 
of , Europe, such as Anselm, Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Kant, givmg this idea abigb, indeed the highest, place 
in their, systems. In coming back from flights in eom- 
pany with these men, to inquire of Locke, Hamilton, and 
mtish philosophers what they make of this idea, I find 
f and unsatisfactory, for the idea of the 

:i^?‘jW:acpQrainig; ,to a mere impoteney in re- 

. specj of th^ mentalf^ulty and a negation as to the idea 
|eaphe(l^ H^t no such idea, hoyy cm 

pf; mere impoteney, how do we 

tolfind; it som^here' I 'pro.' 
mothoa,:that;is, 'the-foduc. 
-iaea of,' or, belief ■«, 
;within'-'tis,' 

l^ei;;the:,,mdefiBit&. 
^§Pl^ipl3^^K';;^;.hayyrS^ji;i,'w^,,h4’W' 

teiEidiis' 

(trUlfons of: 
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billions and trillions of times. Bnt when it has finished 
this process it has not infinity, it has merely immensity. 
If, when we had gone thus far, time and space were to 
cease, we should still have the finite, — a very wide 
finite, — but not the infinite. But it is a law, and it is 
a conviction of the mind, that even when we have gone 
thus far we are necessitated to believe that to whatever 
other point we go there must be something beyond. 
Such seems to me to be the true character of the mind's 
conviction as to the Infinite. 

The Infinite, as apprehended by man, may be regarded 
as having two elements, or rather may be viewed under 
two aspects, 

I, The Infinite is always something beyond our widest 
image and conception. The mind strives to form an 
image of infinity, but as it does so it is always baffled 
and thrown back* It can easily picture a 
as that of the earth’s movement around the sun, and 
to image that vast orbit in which our sun moves. Tet 
us stretch the imagination thus fari^s far as the most 
distant point which the largest telescope reaches, as te : 
as the star which requires thousands or hundreds; of, 

- '■ ■ thousands ' of years-' to‘ send its* rays across 'the' iinme^Ur- 
''ablevf%bhs' which;inter?e^ v'Are.-we' then :at,;'the''far-“'', 
: ■■'thest limit8'’hf 'e^^istance ?■: Gan; we-'beHeve 4hat.';we :hret- 
; , ' '-Supine vwe •:wei‘h'''eariied\|i^ i; ';'Wqu)d';';,wh:'' 

hbt'slretch;:outhur;hanA 

■■■ '% a \spaee';bbybnd, or ;if .h^deredi;:'ii'^U^^^^ ■ 

■ ' ' ' by a 'body , 

, lieve 'thalwheh 
■ , outer' ^'ei^;;'of 

' '/.were, 

' , riuHlions, -of '■'tw6%;till:;' 

/reelipgi s^b rafter; 
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constrained to belieye that there must be something be- 
yond. This seems to me to be the law of the mind in 
refeience to infinity ; it not only cannot set limits to 
existence, it is constrained to belieye that theie are no 
limits. *^If the mind,” says John Foster, ‘^weie to 
auive at the solemn lidge of mountains which we may 
fancy to bound creation, it would eagerly ask, Why no 
laither ? What is beyond ” 

IL The Infinite is such that nothing can be added to 
it. We may farthei say that nothing can he taken fiom 
it. It is The Pebeeot.^ 

All that we know by our highest faculties and in our 
most eleyated moods is seen to be limited, and in this 
sense, and it may be others, it is imperfect. But amid 
all the excellencies and evils befoie it it is ever looking 
out hir that which has no deficiencies. So whatever is 
known to us as gieat and good we stretch to the utter- 
most, and combine all in one; and would unite Almighty 
Power, Omnipresence, Eternity, Omniscience, Bound- 
less Goodness, and Spotless Holiness all in this Per- 
fect One. The mind is made to acknowledge that it 
cannot compass all this, but is expanded in the endeavor 
to comprehend it. The imagination loses itself as in a 
forest ; but we feel all the while that we are safe, wher- 
ever we are, — in the immensity of space or time or 
eternity, in this world or in worlds unknown. I have 
been speaking of our rudimentary faith in the unseen 
and the distant ; we have now come to a faith in what 
cannot be transcended. We have now a giand ideal set 
before us to contemplate, and though like the pole-star it 
k far above ua, it is there to guide us. Wo are ever 
iratm towards it,, and m the asymptotes of the hyper^ 

^ Wwpfcteig ills? tmMd mpmi t focaa that I ha^ be^ awtUcr 
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bola ever draw nearer, while they never touch each other, 
foo we would e^er appioach that model wliiclx ih yet 
ever above us. 

Thib second aspect of infinity is the grander and the 
more impoitant. This was the feature brought into 
promiDenco by Aiibohn, the gieat iiieclitcval philosoplitr 
tuul th<ologuin. It was the oiio fi's.ed on bj Dcsuiites, 
tlie founder of the Fiench i>hilobophy, and by Leibnitz, 
the oxiginator of the German philosophy. We find the 
geim of it, leady to be expanded, in the minds of all 
men, if we go suflElciontly far down. We stiike upon it 
in all our deeper reabonings in regard to Divine things. 
The profound philosopheis just named argued from the 
very existence of such an idea in the soul, that there 
must bo a corresponding object, and that therefore God 
exists. Whatever may be thought of the validity of 
this atgument it is certain that thex*e is such a rudimentr 
aiy idea in the mind, and that it is ever prompting u» to 
seek after God, and enabling and constxainiug us when 
we get evidence of the exhtenee of God, say from the 
traces of design in nature, to clothe him with infinity. 

This second aspect of the infinite is not inconsistent 
with the first, but is complementary to it. Combine the 
two and we have such a view as man can entertain of 
the infinite. By the one aspect be is bumbled under a 
sense of inferiority ; by the other he is elevated as ho 
gazes on it. Certainly, man^s idea of the infinite is not 
an adequate one ; he is made to feel so as he entertains 
it. But it is not a negative idea, or a mere impotency, as 
Locke and tlie British school of philosophy hold i it has 
positive elements in it, and man is never more exalted 
than when he is seeking to rise to it. The belief may 
be regarded as an intuitive onej in our deeper moods 
we find ourselves gazing on it. It is a necessary one % we 
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catmot be made lo think otbermse. It is, in a sense, a 
universal conviction. No doubt the widest image formed 
by human beings, as by children and savages, must be 
very confined ; but, narrow or wide, we feel that there 
must always be something beyond. Pursue any line 
sufficiently far and we find it going out into infinity. 
So true is it, as Shelley says, — 

" The feeling of the boundless bounds 
All feelmg, as the -vvelUn doth the world.” 

But tlie infinite wliicli the mind is led to believe in 
is not an abstraction. It is a belief in something infi- 
nite. So when “ the visible things of God ” declare that 
there is an intelligent being, the author of all the order 
and purpose in the universe, the mind is constrained to 
believe that he is infinite, and clothes him with eternal 
power and godhead.’’ 


SECTION Y. 

THE ABUSE OE IMAGINATION. 

While the imagination is fitted, when properly reg- 
ulated, to widen the field of enjoyment and elevate the 
standard of character, there is no faculty v^hicli is more 
liable to run into error and excess, and In the end to 
land the possessor in more helpless and hopeless miseiy. 
If I had the genius of Plato, and were able like him 
to clothe my thoughts in instructive myths, I would 
represent the God who created its as allotting, when 
he distributed to the faculties their proper spheres of 
dominion, to the understanding the land, to the passions 
the sea, and to the imagination the air. While each has 
a Hngdom put under it, it is all the while under a higher 
8overe%a to it must give account, and who is 

]pTi,nish^ if Wiii laws are contravened. 
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Ami tlioro may bo liansgMessioii, not only in orroneuiis 
jiicli»nu 1 Is, not only in \iolont passion^, but iii llio 
inatioii wandering into foibiddea xc‘gions, ]So kin bungs 
its piinidiincmt with it more i(Ml.jinl\ in this JiiV than a 
disoideied imagination. Tins khigduni of the air, put 
as mui li as tlio land or th(» son, li is had laws iinpu ssul 
on it. It the laud is not piopoil} «i!lti\ak‘d it will 

yield no oiops; it the sea is not skilfiillvr navigatid it 
will bpeodd) du'-li the ^C'^sel In pieces ; bnl the air is, If 
possible, a slill mort* pinilous ehnient to wiehl tlian the 
earth or the ocean, and the pcmaliles wliioli it infllots 
are still more fcaiful ; when it is oHomlocl it raves in iho 
storm, it miitters in the thunder, it strikes with its light- 
ning. Ilow melancholy Lave bi^m the lives of very 
iiminy of those who have posstbsed in a high degree that 
feaiful gift, the gift of geniub! One who was himself 
poBscnsed of high genius was wont to thunk Ood, be- 
cause he could discover no tiaoes of poetical tahmi in 
his soil ; and when we read the lhe.'» of the pmts wc 
can understand how Rii* Walter Reott — for it is to him 
I lefer — should have felt in tlm way* For in how 
many cases has their elevation above tiihoiunen been like 
that of learns; they have mounted into a teg on purer 
and more fervent than this cold earth, only to find their 
wu*ngs melted by tbe heat, and their flight followed by a 
melancholy fall. This is a gift which young men of 
nolilf aspirations are eBpeeially apt to covet, aiul if tlM‘y 
possess the gift by all means let them use it; if God 
lias gi^en them wings let them soar. But Jet them 
know that if the gift is abused, in very proportion to t! a 
greatness of the endowment will be the greatness of i!m 
punishment. For in this unreal world of their own cre- 
ation, they will meet with horrid gliosta and spectre^s 
(tilso of their own creation, but not on that account the 
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caBnot be made to think otherwise It ™ » 
anmrsal conviction. Fo doubt the wifet ImaiT.®®’? 
by human beings, as by ehildi’en and on formed 

; " The feeling of the boanmess bounds 

All feehog, as the welkin doth the world." 

But the infinite which the mind is Ipd +« i, r i 
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And there may be transgression, not only in erroneous 
judgments, not only in violent passions, but in the imag- 
ination wandering into forbidden regions. No sin brings 
ifcs punishment with it more certainly in this life than a 
disordered imagination. This kingdom of the air, just 
as much as the land or the sea, has had laws impressed 
on it. If the land is not properly cultivated it will 
yield no crops ; if the sea is not skilfully navigated it 
will speedily dash the vessel in pieces ; but the air is, if 
possible, a still more perilous element to wield than the 
earth or the ocean, and the penalties which it inflicts 
are still more fearful ; when it is offended it raves in the 
storm, it mutters in the thunder, it strikes with its lights 
ning. How melancholy have been the lives of very 
many of those W’ho have possessed in a high degree that 
fearful gift, the, gift of genius! One who was 
possessed of high genius was wont to thank 
cau^e he could discover no traces of poetical taient Am 
, his son J and wheii we read the lives pf the poets we 
ciin: understand how Sir Walter^ Scottr^^ it is to him 
I j'efer^ should have felt in this way. For . 

many eases has their elevation above 
: :;tliat- of 'Icarus:, '^eyhave mounted Into, a region, 
^,aUd':m:pre;;lerventth,anlhis to find tiieiri..; 

wings' 'meifced.kylhe'k 

yoUirg:; ^ . 

'/lias '■ given 
= //kuow^that'rf..the 
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less dreadfal), ready to inflict -vengeance ii| 
have made an ixnliallowcd entrance into foib 
The miseries of men of genius have been i 
all miseries, for the imagination has iiitei 
real evils which they sutler, and added 
giving a greater blackness to the daikncss 
are enveloped, and a keenei edge to th( 
which they are assailed, 

Tho youthful mind, especially if of a vai 
sivo and indolent turn, is much tempted U 
imagination in castle building. Speaking c 
years, Sir James Mackintosh tells us; 
Echard's Roman History led me into a rh 
fiom which I shall never be totally free 
fancy myself Emperor of Constantinople, 
offices and provinces among my school fellc 
my favorites with dignity and power, and 
the objects of my dislike feel the weight oi 
resentment. I cariied on the series of pc 
in solitude for sfeveral hours. I resumed t 
tinned them from day to day for months, 
liave been more pi one to building castles ii 
most others. My castle building lias alw; 
singular kind. It was not the anticipation 
disposition expecting extraordinary succe' 
suits. My disposition is not sanguine, an 
have generally regarded things as much 
with my ordinary pursuits and as little t 
m the crown of Constantinople at the schoc 
These fancies indeed have never amount 
tion, or, in other words, they have never i 
action^ but I muBt oonfess they have often 1: 
ttdof a^egular bccurrence as conviction 3‘ 
th^y sometimes created a little faini 
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nr &tato of mind, in wliich my wonder tliai they should 
bo rcjlized would not b(‘ so great as it naturally ouglit to 
be,” A person of a very different lempcnuneui, Cliar- 
lotie Elizalietli, describes liea-self as falling, in h< r j ounger 
yean, into a similar habit, v-liich, however, she sjieedily 
torneted. I acquired that liibit of dicmiy excuisne- 
ncsb into imaginarj scenes and among uiiroal peison- 
ages, \vhi(‘h is alike inimioal to rntional pursuits and 
opiiosed to spiritual-mindedne-s.” 1 have leniaiked in 
my own experience (tor I confess to have been an niehi- 
tect of tliese airy fabiics) that all such “vain thoughts ” 
sooner or later end in sadness after the hoiglit comes 
tJie hollow, deep in proportion to the previous elevation ; 
after the flow comes the ebb to leave us stonded on a 
very sandy waste. The mind, when it awakes as it 
must, revenges itself for the dreams by which it has 
been deceived. For the time they enfeeble the will, 
they relax the resolution, they dissipate the energies, and 
they issue in chagrin, disappointment with the world, 
ennui, and not unfreqnently bitterness of spirit The 
indulgence in such weak imaginations is like the sultry 
heat of a summer day : it is close and disagreeable at the 
lime, and it is ever liable to bo broken in upon by tlmn* 
ders and lightnings. Th,eso gathering clouds, though 
they may seem light and floating, will sooner or later 
pour forth tempests. They that sow the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind. If the imagination is unlawfully 
engaged when building palaces among the gilded clouds, 
it is equally misemployed when, unde? tJm guidance of a 
melancholy spirit, it is hewing out sepulchres in desolate 
and gloomy places, and peopling them with ghosts and 
demons to keep the timid from going out into the dark 
night when duly calls. “ Sufficient unto tho day is the 
evil thereof.” 
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This vain spirit is much fostered and increased by tlie 
excessive novel-reading of the age. I am not to enter 
upon a crusade against tlie perusal of woiks of fiction. I 
should be sorry to debar the child fiom Robinson Cinsoe 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress, or to prevent any one tiom be- 
coming acquainted with the cliaiacter of Jeanie Deans 
01 of Uncle Tom. But I do piotest aga‘nst that constant 
and indiscriminate perusal of romances in which so many 
indulge. In the use of such stiunilants I am an advocate, 
not of total abstinence, but of temperance principles. I 
am not afraid of an occasional stimulant, provided people 
be not constantly drinking of it, and pro\ided they be 
taking solid food in far larger measuie. For eveiy novel 
devoured let there be eaten and digested several books 
of history or of biography, several books of voyages and 
travels, several books of good theology, with at least a 
book or two of science or of philosophy. If you exam- 
ine some of our circulating libraries you will find a very 
different proportion, — far more works of fiction than of 
truth. Those who consume this garbage will soon take 
its hue, — as the worm takes the color of the green 
herbage on which it feeds ; and the furnishing of their 
mind becomes excessively like the circulating libiaries 
to which I have referred, — - a strange medley, in which 
the vain and fictitious occupies a far larger place than 
the real and the solid. 

Nor let it be urged by the novel-reader that as he does 
not believe the tale when he reads it, so no evil can 


arise from the perusal of it* For the mischief 
be produced altogether independent of his belief or 
It arises from the impressions produced, 
unconsciously abiding, and un- 
ly^e the poison caught from vis- 
^ U d 3 Pawn into the system 
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without oui beiiiij awaie oi the pieiise spot fiom ^vliieh 
it coiues, or omui (^f its oM^fconoo. Like the evil iuflu* 
eiiec of companion'^, these evil toiiimunieatimis eonnpt 
good uhiniioi'n, all the moio eeilaiiily beeansi^ tluy woik 
pleas<4.ni]y «in(l impel < cpillily* Tlie (nil from 

llir \ain bho\\b Into \\hi<h the mind is coiulattetl , finiu 
the falbG phiiinsof thewoild and of liuiuati ( luiiacU r 
^vhich aio exhibited. Ilbpiiugs fiom the imagtswiili 
'ulih Ii tli(^ mind ib lilled, and which pie^ent themsohis 
wlieu in\it(‘d and wliou not iinltod. For having called 
up these spirits, and cheiibhed and fondled them, 
may find that we cannot lay them when we choose; 
Ihvit they abide with us whether we will or no, fust to 
tempt and finally to torment us. 

Eton when the no'vcls aie all proper in tliemscdves the 
immoderate use of them has a pernicious tendency. It 
lub been shown b\ Bishop Butler and by Diigahl Stew- 
art ^ that it is iiijuiious to the mind to stimulate high feel- 
ing, — as is done in the no\eb — 'ft hen the feeling is not 
allowed to go out in action. It is a good thing to eher- 
ibh compa&sioii towaids a perbon in distr<»ss, when we aire 
led ill conbcquence to take steps towards his rtdief. But 
it is not so good a thing to indulge in sympathy towards 
an imaginaiy pmonago whom wc cannot aid. The ra- 
tionale of this can be given. In proportion as we be- 
come familiar with scenes of distress ue aro less and less 
affected by them. But when the scen(‘8 are real, and 
when wc are in the way of relieving the misery, we are 
in tin" im^an time acquiring a habit of benevolence, which 
like other habits will grow and strengthen with the cx- 
ertise. In going into sueli scenes we may not feel so 
kecmly as wo at one time did, but if the mere sonsibility 
of benevoleiKO is lessened, the principle and the habit 
3 i cap vdi 
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are increased. But it is different when our feelings are 
in the way of being roused by harrowing scenes in a 
romance ; here we have the feelings deadened to ordi- 
nary misery without any habit of active benevolence 
being acquired. Hence it is that we so often find that 
the ej^es which stain the novel with tears refuse to weep 
over the real miseries of the poor. “ From these lea- 
sonings it appears,” says the philosopher last named, 
that an habitual attention to exhibitions of fictitious 
distress ib in every view calculated to check our moial 
impiovement. It diminishes that uneasiness which we 
feel at the sight of distress, and whicli prompts us to 
relieve it. It strengthens that disgust which the loath- 
some concomitants of disti'ess excite in the mind, and 
which prompts us to avoid the sight of misery, while at 
the same time it has no tendency to confirm those habits 
of active benevolence without which the best dispositions 
are useless.” 

This is the result even on the supposition that the 
clmiacters are properly drawn. Still more fatal conse- 
quences follow when the imagination is employed in 
such works to decorate vice or depreciate tiue excel- 
lence j to picture human nature as essentially good and 
the ungodly as truly happy ; to repiesent piety as mean 
or profanity as something noble ; to picture the religious 
m either fools or hypocrites 5 or daub over vnth paint the 
hm of fading worldly vanity. 

SECTION n. 

OJP THffi IMAUIXATION. 

' III be educated by laying up a store of noble 

themselves to enliven and im 
^ a)i3e wrks devised by the imag- 
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illation of man fitted* to aceompllslx this end. There is 
tl’c statue ^vith the soul shining through the marble. 
Tluuc h Uio painting, setting before us hibtorie.dineulcnfc 
aufl (‘haraiUr, and rousing the soul to high soniiiacnt 
and eiKU'gelie action. Tlieie is the giaiitl cailii dial ^\ith 
its iiupodng toweib, its pillar succeeding pillar, and artli 
upon aich, ^^ith the long piospective ot the iia\e and 
the withdrawing aisles. It is >\orth our uliilo to tia\el 
many a mile to stoie the mmd with such meinoiits. 

But the works of God aic still more leplete than 
tlio»e of man with food for the fancy, Natui'e every- 
wheie brings before us figuies which strike the’ eye, 
wliicJi imprint themselves on the memory and engage 
the musing intellect. The planet has a regular oblate 
spheioid shape, and it runs in a I’egular elliptic oibit. 
Mineials assume crystalline forms which are mathemat- 
ically exact. The mountains stand so stable and leave 
their figure on our mind so distinctly as they cut tho 
sky. But it is in oiganic nature that type has most sig- 
nificance. The elementary foim is tho cell ; then there is 
wh<it I call the organic column, being a shaft widened at 
the two ends, seen in the stalks of the leaf, in the boles of 
trees, in the fingers, and in all the bones. All the parts 
of a fl<nY<‘r are formed on the model of tho leaf, and I 
have shown that there is a correspondence between the 
fonn of the leaf and the form of the biancli and of the 
whole plant. How beautiful an object is a tree growing 
fully in a sheltered lawn ; how picturesque the same 
tree in winter, so sharply defined by a frost-bound covers 
iug of snow. Now the fancy is interested, and through 
it the meditative intellect, when man in his spirit com- 
munes with the forms of nature.” 

No one has traveled much among the lovelier or 
grander of nature’s landscapes without witnessing scenes 
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which can never be effaced from the tablet of the 
nxeaiory, but which are photographed there as by a 
sunbeam process. It is a quioi valley separated from 
all the rest of the world, and in which lepose visibly 
dwells. Or it may be a wide extended plain and fields 
with hedge-rows and scattered trees, and doited o\er 
with well-fed kijie which need only to bend their necks 
to find the herbage ready to moot them ; and a river 
winding slowly through the midst of it, with villages 
and village churches on either bank, — the cliurcli towers 
fixing the whole scene in the memory. The ship with 
its pointed masts and its white sails stretched out to 
the breeze makes the bay on which it sails lively and 
attractive. More imposing are the bold mountains which 
cleave the sky, and the scar worn rocks which lm\e faced 
a thousand storms and are as defiatd as ever. IIow 
placid is the lake sleeping in the midst of them, shel- 
tered by their overhanging eminences and guarded by 
their turreted towers ; heaven above looks down on it 
with a smile, and is seen reflected from its bosom. 
Giander still, there is the ocean, always old and yet 
ever new in its aspects, never changing and yet ever 
changing 5 and the sea-bird, careering from cliff to cliff, 
and hoarsely chiding all human intruders from what it 
reckons as its own domains. The faculty whicli God has 
given us is educated by the contemplation of the scenes 
which He has placed around us. A stroll among such 
scenes at least once a year, when our large cities give 
Cicuds of dust hnfc refuse to give us breath, is as ex- 
hUstrating ’to the mind m it is to the body; and the 
resuhiog ‘^iU continue longer than the 
bqdilj?' vigor 5 while the pictures hung round the 
ol th^ min# will be seen looking down upon 
^ ^ the irksomeness of our daily 
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But luiman uaturo, \uih its joys and sorrows, its 
aciiievomeuts and disuppuiiitmeiUb. is bettor IiUcmI to 
stir lip our liiobor fneiillios Hum llie <^ranc]« si ol^j<‘etB 
iibhioued out of matter. nistor\ and luo^raplu aMi*aI 
ineidaitb wliicli iuciio the iinuj^dnalion, and }oulh .dumld 
bo mndt* aequainted mKIi LIhuu. They brln*^ under <Mir 
notiee cluiraoiers which transcend in grandeur the guat- 
Cbt of the woiks of nature, — itb mountainb and itb \*ileb, 
its sireamb, its ealarneis, and its j)reclpici\s. Tliose who 
would train the mind to its highest capacity must fur- 
nish to the young the record of deeds of heroism, oC 
benevolence, of selt'-aeririce, of courage to resist the c\il 
and maintain the good. Friendship, iideliiy, jiatuotLsin, 
and piety must be presented in their most attraetise 
forms. It wall ho acknowledged, e\en by thoK' who fail 
to discover that the Seripiiues are inspin^d, tliat they 
bring before us the incidents best fitted to interest iho 
young and to improve the character. 

I have been uttering a word against the excessive 
novebr(*ading of the age. But wroiks of fiction in poetiy 
and prose gratify the powiu’s which God has given us, 
and if consistent with moral and religious piimuple may 
refine and enlarge them* Let us look to the highest 
models which the highest writers of ancient and modern 
times have set before ub. It appears to me that some of 
the tales presented to the young, some even of onr Sab- 
bath-school stories, fond rather to dissipate and w^eaken 
the mind. Others give utterly perverse views of human 
life, and make men, women, and children act from 
motives which never swayed human beings* Let ns not 
confuse the mind by having presented to it a multitude 
of fictitious scenes, which tend to eff^e each other* 
But lot U8 have a limited number of images stomd up, 
each standing out prominently and distinctly* Let these 
n 
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be tbe characters which haye become classical by being 
lepresented by the great writers of ancient and modern 
times. 

By all means let the minds of youth be inspired by 
tales of heroism. But let mo not be misiuidei stood. I 
do not regard that man as a hero ^riio has slain hun- 
dreds of thousands of his fellow-men, but who has been 
all the while the slaye of his own ambition. I trust that 
as the world grows older it will also become her, and 
reserve its admiration for men of a higher stamp. By 
heroes I mean those who have risen above the meanness 
of the world, above their age, it may be above them- 
selves, who have sacrificed their own interests to the good 
of others, who have aimed at notliing less than render- 
ing their fellow-tnen wiser and better. A heroism, this, 
to be found as readily in the cottage as in the palace ; in 
the cabin among the mountains or the most obscure 
alley of a great city as in the camp or battle-field ; in 
the weaker woman as in the stronger man. She is a 
heroine in my estimation who, knowing that she risks 
her life, nurses night and day the brother or sister who 
is in raging fever and breathing infection all around, lie 
is the hero who, in the midst of pollution, temptation, 
and defalcation, holds himself high above them and re- 
fuses to be contaminated* Every one may claim a noble 
lineage who is sprung from ancestors who displayed such 
qnahtiea. He is of no mean descent who can claim an 
honest father and a virtuous mother. A man’s personal 
e^qjerience is valuable in proportion as it has brought 
him in contact with persons of high soul and noble 
^Highly privileged is the youth who has had a 
’WTm set him an elevated example, or a mother 
in attending him, who has an attached 
^ ifho has gained a disinterested friend, 

^ I 
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willing to stand by liim in misfortune. Tliorc is a sort 
of education which ennoblcb a youth more tluin hook or 
training in school or college. Tln^se home scenes are 
more irolruciive than foreign travel of any destnipiiou. 
The image of such a sister, of such a wife, is mort^ i>l(‘as- 
ing and benign than the locollection of a painting 
a Venus or Madonna. The mnerabranee of a fiicnid 
who defended us is more iuvigoj*ating tluiii tlmt of a 
statue of a Hercules or Apollo. A man whoso mind is 
stored with these memories is never alone, for ho liis 
friends to travel with him wherever ho goes, to ouliglitcu 
him with their wisdom, and -warm him 'with their love. 
By means of such scenes the imagination is inspirotl; 
and out of them it constructs its cherished fancies and 
its ideal world. 
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THE SYMBOLIC POWEE. 

SECTION X. 

ITS NATURE. 

By tliis is meant the power of thinking by means of 
sigub or symbols, especially Language. 

When the objects aie now present and under the 
senses external and internal, such as the mountain before 
me and the joy we feel in contemplating it, we do not 
need any sign to enable us to think of them. We can 
compare these two statues without the use of words or 
any other medium, and decide for oin selves that the one 
has better proportioned form and the other has more 
intelligence and expression in the countenance. 

When the objects are absent we need ideas of them 
in the mind, what I call phantasms, in order to think of 
them. By means of these we can compare two statues 
not before our eyes. In such cases we primarily com- 
pare the images, but these images stand for the things, 
say the two statues, and we regard ourselves as compar- 
ing the things as imaged. 

When the ideas er images are singular wo can easily 
ef them ; we can compare them and reason about 
ot the ideas which represent them. It 
I1 we can d^seoter resemblances and contrasts be- 
Tirgilt between Alexander the Great 
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and Julius Ciesar, Newton and Leibnitz, Locke and 
Kant, Washington and Abraham Lincoln, Napoleon Bo- 
naparte and Louis Napoleon, the English, Americnii, 
and French Revolutions. 

E%en when we are thinking of qualities or classes 
(ab^fciatt or general notions), we can do so by means of 
phantasms. We have occasion, let me suppose, to think 
ot elasticity (an abstract term), and wo imago a rub- 
ber ball, which can be s(iueezed, but speedily takes its 
original shape. We have to reason about roa(^s (a gen- 
eral notion), and we make an effort to place before the 
mind a plant which has all the qualities of the rose 
without those of other plants, such as the daisy or lily. 
This kind of idea is much dwelt on by Locke. ‘‘Thus in 
forming our idea of man we leave out of the complex idea 
that which is peculiar to the individuals, — that which 
is peculiar to Peter and James, Alary and June,— and 
retain only what is common to all” (Essay, B. II L 3.) 
Locke is ceitainly right in holding that we do endeavor 
to form such an idea. Farther, we do in fact think, 
compare, and judge, by means of such phantasms, But 
it should be observed that these are not the same as onr 
abstract and general notions. They are concrete ami sin- 
gular, and so are not the same as abstmefc notions, width 
are notions of parts or attributes of objects, or as gtmeral 
notions of an indefinite number of objects joined by the 
possession of a common attribute. In all such cases the 
phantasm is used as a sign, the individual image standing 
for a quality which it strikingly ethibits, or for a general 
notion of a member of which it is a sign. We can often 
think correctly enough by means of such ideas. When 
we can do so we move in the midst of pictures, and on? 
thinking is rendered liwlior and more interesting* 

Such ideas, it should be noiaced, are always inade^ 
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qu ite when considered as standing for abstract and gen- 
oral notions. They are concrete, and present more than 
the abstract idea ; they pictme the objcet as well as the 
attribute. Bishop Berkeley exposes with great acute- 
ness the absiudity implied in the supposition that the 
mind can form abstract general ideas in the sense of 
positive representations. “The mind having obseiied 
that Peter, James, and John resemble each other m cer- 
tain common agreements of shape and other qualities, 
leaves out of the complex or compounded idea of Peter, 
James, and any other particular man that which is pe- 
culiar to each, i-etaining only what is common to all, and 
so makes an abstract wherein all the particulars equally 
partake, abstracting from and cutting off all those cir- 
cumstances and dilfeiences which might determine it to 
any particular existence. And after this manner, it is 
said, we come by the abstract idea of man ; or, if you 
please, humanity or human nature, wherein it is tine 
there is included color, beoanse there is no man but 
has some color 5 hut then it can be neither black nor 
any other particular color wherein all men partake. 
So, likewise, there is included stature ; but then it is 
neither tall stature nor low stature, but something ab- 


stracted from all these.” (Int. to Prin.) Such consid- 
erations show conclusively that the mind cannot form 
mj just or adequate idea in the sense of image or phan- 
tekto of a class. The truth is that every imago before 
tHq tsisid mast he that of an individual, and cannot 


(Ssfoite fuEy exhibit a species or a genua. And as 
beccnieB more and more general or more ab- 
it is of mental or spiritual objects, 
beconaea more and more difficult! 

processes it is felt to ho 
Who can form, an idea) 
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in llie of imnge, of gravitation, of law of viitiio, of 
c\pc< tatioii, of indigiulion, of tivilualioji, of govoru- 
men! ^ 

It is a niibtake to suppose that we caiuiol tliiiik, eoi- 
not compare , 01 leason, oi feel, or appiove, oi di- ippn \e 
without language, li is ilui mau a ould hi t 

think hifoie he can midei stand language. ( 1 1 *( unij ii 
must Iii\e been nocessaij loi him to jLidgt‘ amiitason 
befoie he could iii’vcui Iaiigua.^e. Man tlihiks pi manly 
by means of phantasms, and these (an be rntuh to stand 
for higher tliouglits and used ac( ordingly. 

Man uses signs in the tiisi instant e to indicate his 
wants, and to e^i press his meaning to oiheis. Even the 
lower animals, such as crows, hav^e the capacity of using 
signs to announce the tliscoveiy of food or of danger to 
their species, and of iindersian^ng them. L<uua Bildg- 
man, without the senses of sight or hearing, had a <!is- 
position to lesoi'i to moTemoiits of the bodj toe\]>ie»s 
her thoughts and feelings. Childien are comniouly cUkS- 
posed to ling their -vocables the livelong day. Homer 
gi\es it as one of tlio characteristics of mankind that 
they are worchdividing (/icpojrcs), analyzing and con- 
structing to foim a language suited to their ever-advan- 
cing thoughts, and using that language to advance tlieir 
thoughts still farther. 

In our higher abstractions and generalizations, and in 
our reasonings and moral judgments, we need symbols, 
and especially language, to carry on out mental plOce^^8es* 
They are as much required as figures are in arithmetic, 
as letters a, 6, in algebra. In the first place, it would 
be difficult to form a mental image of 10, of 866,078, 
or of or of personal prejudice, or benevolence, or self- 
sacrifice, or spiritual purity, or perfection. In the seo- 
ond place, these phantasms in our uneducated reasonings 
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and recondite rescaiclies miglit Iiave a confusing, a dis- 
tracting, and mibleading influence, as biinging objects 
and qualiti('s not releyant, or omitting qualities essential 
to the argument. 

In feeling liis need of tliein and finding the use of 
them, man comes to carry on his thinking, to a gieat 
extent, by means of language. In this way liis thinking 
is abbie^iated, by using simple words for very complex 
thoughts, and can be cairied on nioie rapidly and much 
farther. 

It bhould be adopted as a principle, however, that 
in thus using signs for thoughts we should always be 
ready to translate the sign into the thing signified. In 
discussion an opponent is entitled to insist on this. In 
recondite reasoning, in which confusion is apt to appear, 
we should do it for our own satisfaction, lest we be led 
to affirm or deny of the sign what we would never pred- 
icate of the thought or thing for which it stands. 

I am inclined to give the Symbolic a place among the 
faculties of the mind. It may be difficult to determine 
how much of ifc we owe to oiiginal capacity and how 
much to development and heredity. It seems to me to 
be the product of a combination of several powers. 
There is in man an organic apparatus of a very flexi- 
ble character, and capable of producing a greater number 
ahd variety and delicacy of tones than any artificial in- 
stillment 5 it consists of the larynx and its attached 
the epiglottis, ligaments, and chords. The power 
of association of ideas is always involved in it ; the 
is ai^Sociated with the sign. However produced, 
is to man a natural endowment, and is to be 
^ a heamrbestow^d gKt 
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SECTION IL 

EI.LATION 01 bPlItll lO 1111 BRAIN. 

[I am indebtod to in\ lomar piijiil, M All* n bt nr, M. lb, Pb D., 
£oi fhe stUeni* lit in this Ntcliou* It ij> alto^ethti voi ol tn ni u- 
co!<Iiibj \Muh‘ tluic s<em to b** local unit u s in th* liiun, {h*u is 
X* the •'Um* tunc a iiuU) ot bi un uition. Sm* * ]»i*eli In tin (m- 
Ijodumnt of a mtnital att in phjsic il \ibiat)on'', it is * vul* nt that it 
ius botli iiKUeriil ind psv*hi* il elements. La< h word is in* 

telU^enth us<>*l has b* c*n aiquiicnl 1>) a pKKOss ot edt t dio II lint 
pioctfrs be auah/e*bit ina} be shown that tb< iiaiit il basi^ ot |h *th 
tonsisis of abiiHs of \void-iii[iaj[Ls, cmcIi made up of a iiuinbct of 
memories. Tims the woni hell has its mental elements, whi< h may 
be disl in< 5 iiished Irom on** another as follows, ami jllustrate*! b) the 
aid of a diagram: Tlnre is the mentor) ot the sjofii at the bell, 
which miv be cilUd the visual memot) Thcie is another of its 
tone, which iniy be teimed the anditoiy mtmory. Theie h one of 
touch, wliwh leealls the roujieold surfne of f}i(‘ nn t d, the tactile 
memoi}. Then llu w^oid as heard ilifferis from the font of the 
bell, and is puH'ned in the woid-lieariujjt niemoiy Also the word 
bell as piinted oi wiittdi must hue b<ea tettimd in tin* worcKsce** 
ino; memory. Fmalh , tin le aic two t tiort nu nioi les < onm eteil with 
the must 111 ir movcineutsiiuohtd inuttciluGj and m wutinjr the word. 
Thus the word concept hdl m ide up of .t number of nmm\ les, t ach 
of whu h ill tilt diagram is jt prt M*ntc<i by a < ueie. 1 he \ arious mem- 
ories are, liowover, asb*)ciated inlimatel) with om* another, that 
when one is aiouscd the olh* rs eum* to imnd. The < iiclesmnst <h<*ie« 
fore be joined with *me another bj lines in the dLeaiam, winch then 
represents the mental elements of the word bell The physical ele- 
ments may now In considered. Each ot the memory -pic tan •< ot the 
bell ifa the relic of a pist perception, which has been a*spure<l thnmyh 
an orajan of sense*. The visual memory is the rejiroiluctiun of a per- 
ception of wght obtained thron^h the eye; the auddoiy m* mory is the 
recoileetion of A tone heatd by the ear; and so ioi tiie othei memo- 
ricH, Each or^iiii of sense U a phy&ieal meebamsm capable ot ro- 
oeivino; \ibia1ionsj, and is connected by u nen'-ewith its own region 
on the gmy suifacc of the brain, to which the \ihrAtio«s are sent m 
sensations, and in which they arc peiceived. In the diagram we 
may therefore pin the circles with the bell by lines, which will repre- 
sent tho nerves from the organs oi sense, and to the organs of motion. 
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If the memory-picture is a relic of a perception, it follows that th( 
memory is located in the same region in which the perception oc 
eurred. But anatomy has shown that the various regions of ih* 
brain are joined with one another by nerves which run beneath tbe 
gi'ay surface in the white matter ; so that the lines joining the circles 
in the diagram may lepresent the association fibres of the brain as 
well as the mental connections of the memories. The diagram is 
therefore more in accordance with an actual arrangement in the 
brain than it may have seemed at first. 



pnuWK or ra» ** Bsati*.” (Modlfloa from Obarcot.) Bacli circle repte- 

a mmmr to toe meatal image Tiie circles are jomed 

memorlee are asBOoiatod in toe n«nd. ISacIi memory is the 
lb aoqttoed through an organ of sense. The lines to the 

^ tsifeo of toe perception, ^he organs of motion by which the 

^ tJae nwuto and toe hand. 

and ask yon its name, yottr visual mem* 
m wdJUarlng memoiy, and, finally, 
memory-pictures rising 

!t ^ . 
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in jonrnund in ssiicrt^ssion hy the process of a'-soeiation. If, liow* 
i‘\( r, I merely a^k you to repeat the %oul hHi after me, I atuusc hut 
two mtunoueh in succession ; one the wor<l-heatiug, the other the 
wouI-utterimT. The latter, bf in" a simpler process titan the former, 
is found h} actual meaburenient to ictpuie hut one halt t)f the time ; 
fur the rt petition of a ■word takes hut one fuurth of a second, v\lule 
the naminu of an oUy et takes about half a second. 

But if the memmy pictures are real!} distinct from one another, 
and he in diflerent reG,ions of the bran, it should bo possible for dis* 
ease limited to one numn to produce a loss of one kind of memory. 
And this is actually the case. For it is found that some persons lose 
their inemor) of objects, so that they do not recognize them when 
seen; others lose the power of understanding spoken language; others 
forget how to read or write; and others, still, lose the power of speak- 
ing the ivords which they know and remember. So that thei'e are 
diseases of the brain whose efft‘ct is to deprive the person suffering 
of a single set of memory -pic*tures, an effect which could be repre- 
sented on the diagram by obliterating one of the memory-cSreles, 
And further, there are forms of disea«^e which afle<5t the association- 
fibres joining different areas of the brain, in which ease the associa- 
tion ot ideas is interfered with. If, however, the surface of the brain 
in these ea»?es is not destroyed the memories remain, and it is often 
curious to sue the manner in wlaeli they are reached by indirect as- 
sociation when the direct fibres are broken. All these fa(*ts point to 
the existence of a physical basis of speech in the brain, which corre- 
sponds, as we have seen, quite closely to the mental basis. It is aa 
interesting fact that only one hemisphere of the brain presides over 
the process of speech : in right-handed persons it is in left hemi- 
sphere that the memories are stored; while in hdt-handed persons it 
is the right hemisphere which preserves the mechanism. 'I'he study 
of diseases of nuunory has led to the discovery of the facts men- 
tionc^d, anti U hkely to throw much light on other mental processes 
now imperfectly understood. 


SECTioH ra. 

ON THB TKACttmO OF nAKaUAOES, 

From an early age children are very much dependent 
on symbols (as all teachers know), and especially on 
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language, for the exercise of thinking. To a small ex- 
tent this may be a disadvantage, as in the use of words 
they aie made to think as those do who have coined 
the plirases and who use them. But to a far larger ex- 
tent it is a heiiefit, as it puts them in possession at once 
of the matured thouglit of ages. The power of speech, 
early practiced and going down by heredity, is a natu- 
ral endowment and should be cultivated by childien. I 
lather tliiiik, liowover, that young children should not 
be distracted b\ leainiug any other tongue than tlieir 
own, w’hich they sliould be taught to use correctly. But 
great advantages arise fiom people who claim to be edu- 
cated being instiucted in other tongues as well as their 
own, as they are theieby intiodu(‘ed to the thoughts of 
other peoples, and are not bound to move in the ruts 
which luva been worn by their couiitiymen. 

A talent for languages is developed at an earlier age 
than one for mathematics or phjsics. At the age of 
nine or so a child may begin to learn Latin or French, 
but should not be pushed hard. In a year or two after- 
wards Greek or German may be added, gieat care being 
taken not to overload the brain or to confuse the think- 
ing. I find that a much greater number of young people 
from twelve to sixteen or so betake themselves with more 
eagerness to languages than to abstract science ; advan- 
should be taken of this taste to have the teaching 
hmguages commenced in childhood, and I am disposed 
to add completed in youth, except, indeed, when lin- 
guWjlc scholarship is sought, when it may have to be 
for life. 

H V# wifeh to make the ac<iuisition of foreign lan- 
they should be learned in much the 
mtite tongue has been. There must 
gathered from the 
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passages rt^ad, tanc^lit from llie begiiiiunot* l>ut 
scieniilic giaini\iati< al and rmgiubti< lawh bhoiild not 
bo insisted on till the scientiiic faeultiiss have been so 
far matuied and aie leady to work. 

I am bound to add i\u\i when the sole edneatiun or 
e\on the main pint it has been in Lingiuges^ the Irain- 
iiig is not fji\oiab1o to inde]>nulence oi to sohditj and 
manhnefas of thinking. When cliildien liso io fointeen 
years or so, b<‘ientjtic should be mixed with ilu* linguis- 
tic studies, it the mind is to be fullj or healthily de- 
veloped. 

SECTIO^^ IT. 

THE TRAIXIi^G OF lllh HI PllODUClXVE POWFRS. 

I have taken pains, in my exposition of the separate 
powers, to show how they may be cultivated. It now 
remains only to gather the remarks to a point. Tlie 
reproductive powers come next to the senses and the 
accompan j iiig consciousness, in the order of their appear- 
ance. They should be educated in early lift*, in order 
io call forth and prepare materials for the higher pow- 
ers, such as the judgnient and the coxiscience. Exercise 
in inejnoiy and in language, if we follow the course of 
nature, should come before science, into which, as I 
think, some modern educators would Imrry children at 
too Ciirly an age. Our fathers were right in exercising 
the memory, the apprehension, and fancy before intro- 
ducing youths to the more abstract problems of seiemv ; 
but they often erred in burdening the mind with too 
many dry details, or in engrossing it with words. 

(1.) Pains should be taken to retain knowledge and all 
useful lessons in the mind. I have carefully explained 
bow all this may be done. In order to this it is needful 
that the teaching should bp as interesting as possible,—* 
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that it should engage the intellect by everything being 
explained and the attention being thoroughly secured. 

(2.) It is of vast moment that the association of 
thoughts and feelings be pioperly regulated, that vice be 
not painted as something giand and noble, and virtue 
as something mean. We must not be satisfied to have 
youth learn by rote, that is, by the meie law of contigu- 
ity ; they must lay up facts in classes and accoiding to 
the relations of causes and consequences. 

(3.) I have shown how the memory may be impioved 
by taking advantage of the laws of association, primary 
and secondary. Particular pains should be taken to 
make children distinguish between the original and 
propel memories and the color which may be given and 
the additions made by association and by rapid infer- 
ence. It is thus that we can have truth without a mix- 
tuie of fiction, and, what is one of the most valuable of 
virtues, a spirit of truthfulness. 

(4.) A stock of images, pure, chaste, and ennobling, 
should be laid up in childhood and in youth, to be called 
up in after years in the midst of the caxes of business 
and the lassitude of infirmity. Education should not be 
made too mechanical or even scientific. Children should 
be induced to read tales of heroism and magnanimity, to 
watch the aspects of nature, and to mingle in scenes full 
of human interest. 

(6.) Our forefathers in some schools gave too exclusive 
a place to language. But it is certain all the while that 
language is a natural gift, that children can learn a new 
tongue before they can learn a science, and that lan- 
especially our own language, should be culti- 
finpm m early age, for the training they give and 
^ lllufhe tifc^ey open to us. 

^ tr kw dilute in the present day as tc 
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whether language and literature or science should hold 
the higher place in our institutions of learning. If we 
are to look to the place which God has assigned to these 
two departments, we should give to each an equally im- 
portant position, and not forget to complete the trinity 
by adding philosophy or the branches which inquire into 
the foundation of knowledge and the reasons of things, 
and call forth the powers of thought and reflection. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OFFICE OF IHB COMPABATIVE POWEES. 

HranBRTO every mental peiception or apprehension 
coining before ns has been singular’. All objects ob- 
served by the senses, externai and internal, have been 
unconnected. These, when reproduced by the memory, 
and even by the imagination, are still units. By the 
latter of these powers we may join the tail of a fish to 
the body of a woman, but the mermaid thus fashioned is 
quite as individual a thing as the woman or the fish 
in our idea of it. "We are now to consider the mental 
power which notices the relations of objects and thus 
binds them in our apprehension. It may be called Com- 
parison, and is defined as the Faculty which discoveis 
Rel^vtioas. It observes, first, the relations of objects 
by tbe simple Genitive and Reproductive Powers, 
ahd ffhan goes on to observe relations between these, on 
bW to an indefinite extent ; it can notice the relation 
‘ ^ to dassas, and pursue effect on to cause, and a 

* prior cause, and so with all other rela* 



of proceeds cm a knowledge 

as fhe objects perceived to 
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be related are real, so aie also tlie relations ])ereeivpfl 1 
by down this piopo&ition in opposition to one ol the -.kep- 
lical doitiiiies ot the p.osent day. Theie 
sk bus who 1(11 ns that things themsoUes jup ,i„h,io«ii 

to us niul that we peitenconlv the relation, ol thiims. 

Tins makes the lehtious perteivcd subint-ve, that is] 
ineul} in tin mind. In slanding up for the\u'aci(v 
of 0111 cognitive Licultios and tin u lit> of thim.s, W( 
fahonld set aside both these positions and maiufaiti that 
the thmgb pcrteived and the lelations ] erceuod between 
them aie both leal. No douht the reality of the two is 
somewhat different : the leality of stihstances and the 
reilitj of the lelalion of snbstanees. But as the sub- 
stances — say mind and body — exist, so do the i elations 
exist in the substances. Tliese two lilies exist, but so 
also does their lesemblanee in the possession of the same 
foim. The things that constitute a cause are leal, and 
also those which constitute the efftct, but the power in 
the cause to produce the effect is also and equally a 
reality. 

(2.) IMan’s knowledge begins, not with relations, but 
with things. In laying down this ptoposition I under- 
mine one of the most latal — as I legai'd it errors of 
the day. It is said that all man’s knowledge is relative. 
I look on this as a mistake, logically and chronologically. 
Our consciousness being witness we regaul ourselves as 

having a knowledge of this thing and that thing, of 

a brown hoi so, or of oui solves as perceiving it. Ha’ihig 
got this knowledge, we may then compare two or more 
objects thus known and discover some connection be* 
tween thorn, — as that they aie like each other, or that 
they differ from each other, or that the one attracts the 
other. We discover the relation because We so far know 
tie things and perceive the relntio«s to, be iti tlie 
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This gives us a positive, as opposed to a relative, theory 
of knowledge. Instead of saying that we know the lela- 
tions of things themselves unknown, the correct state- 
ment is that we discover the relations of things known, 
and discover the relations because we know the things. 
In this way we avoid that most subtle skepticism of our 
day, which begins with the doctrine of Relati\ity and 
ends with Nescience or Agnosticism. 

(3.) It is wrong to maintain, as so many do in the 
present day, that the only relations which the mind can 
discover are those of agreement and difference. This is 
another of the ways in which sensationalists and posi- 
tivists are narrowing the capacities of the human mind 
and undermining our belief in the reality of things. 
They first represent us as incapable of knowing things. 
Then they make the relations not to be in the things. 
Thirdly, they speak of agreements and differences as the 
only relations which the mind can discover. Having 
so limited human capacity, many are prepared to ac- 
count for it by material agency, or simply by the action 
of powers unknown. But to discover that things agi*ee 
ox disagree we must know something of the things; we 
must know some of the qualities of the things. Farther, 
we discover more or less clearly what it is that they 
agree or disagree in ; it must be in form or property or 
something else known or conceived. 
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CLASSIFICATroN OF Ei:iiATIOK«. 

We soe a tree in full blossom. I, We discover that 
tills tree is the same as we saw yesterday^ tliough the 
blossoms are farther advanced. IL We contemplate 
separately the blossoms, but as blossoms of the tree, 
III notice that the tree resembles others standing 
near it, IV. We observe the shape and size of the tree* 
V. We calculate how long the blossoms continue. VI. 
We try to estimate the number of blossoms. VII. We 
find that they emit a pleasant odor. VIII, "We discover 
that some are blown away by the wind. We thus find 
that the mind of man can perceive eight kinds of rela- 
tion : — 

L Montity. V. Time. 

IT, Whole and Parts. TI. <inantity. 

nr. BosembLince. VII, Active Property. 

IV. Space. VIII, Cause and Lfleet. 

I am sure that the mind can discover all these binds of 
Relations* 

SECTION I* 

DELATION OF lORNTltT AND mrFEBFNCE. 

This relation carries us back to the Simple Cognitive 
Powers. We have seen that we know objects without 
and within us as having Being. (Pagen 77, 78.) The 
same object may be presented to us at different times 
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aiid it may be^vith di^ereiit concomitanib, and wlicnwe 
declare it to be the same the judgment is one of ideutitv. 
We have an immediate and diiect means of knowing 
one kind of identity, and that is our personal identity. 
First, in every att ot cons< loiisnebs we know 4>elf as ba\iiig 
Being. (^Page 70.) Again, in eveiy act of memoiy vo 
have a leiiiembrance ot past self and also a consciousness 
of piesent self, and on comparing them, we at once pio- 
uounce the two to be the same. Tlieie may have betn 
many and “s aided diffeiencis between tlie two states. In 
the past state lemembered wo may lia\e been hopeful, 
elastic, joj^ous; in the latter, sad, depressed, gloomy; yet 
we distem an essential self that is the same. All this is 
self-evident, that is, evident on the bare contemplation of 
the objects. It is necessaiy , we cannot be made to de- 
cidt' otherwise, oi allow for an instant that we are dif- 
ferent persons from wh<it we were a month or a year or 
ten years ago. It is also universal, that is, entertained 
by all men. We are thus entitled to regard it as intui- 
tive, for it can stand the tests of intuition. 

We have no such direct means of knowing the identity 
of other and external things. I saw a man with a white 
coat yesterday and I see a man with a black coat to-day. 
I have no intuitive means of knowing that it is the same 


tnan. I know, indeed, that everything we know has 
b^g,— -the thing* we remembered in the past and the 
thing perceived at present ; but I have no intuitive 
nWMs of knowing that they are the same. W^e are 
upon experience, which experience always 
however^ upon the principle that everything has 
it il by a gathered induction and inference 
to decide that this person or this table 
m that we saw yesteiday. 
^ ^ difference of judg- 
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ment as to our peisonal identity, there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to the identity of other things; 
mid there aie often mistakes and disputes as to the 
identity of persons. We haye in these last cases to 
depend on the common rules of expeiiential evidence, 
taking care not to decide one way or other when we 
have no sufficient proof. 

The Relation of Identity is always one and the same, 
but it may take three distinct forms ; Identity Pioper, 
ContiMdiction, and Excluded Middle. These were mixed 
up together and at times confounded in the ancient phi- 
losophy, in the medieval ages, ^md indeed till the present 
centuiy, when they have been distinguished and care- 
fully sepal ated, greatly to the benefit both of Logic and 
Metaphysics. 

Identity Projier. — The same is the same; A is A. 
This proposition is apt to appear very iii\ial and even 
silly till we put it in this form : “The same is the same, 
obbened it may be in different circumstances, or with 
difieient associations.” I am sure that I am the same 
person to-day when I am in good humor as yesterday 
when I was angry. I discover that this man in robust 
health, florid and active, is the man I saw a year ago, 
pale, sallow, and listless. This same faculty guides m 
in all those judgments (affirmati\e) which are called 
immediate inferences or derivative judgments, — as, when 
it is given that all men have a conscience, we argue that 
the Indian has a conscience. It also regulates all cases 
(affirmative) in which from two premises we draw a con- 
clusion, — as, when it is given that “he who is responsible 
has free will,” and that “ man is responsible,” we infer 
that “ man has free will.” In such cases the mind dis- 
covers an identity in thought in propositions which differ 
from each other in form, in language, and in extent. 
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The Principle of Qontradietioiu — Here wlien we liave 
a cognition or an idea of a thing, we are jnepared to deny 
that it has not those qualities which it is legarded by us 
as possessing. As, knowing that this bod} has a square 
shape, we deny that it is round. As, knowing what mam- 
finals are, we deny that they are nut warm-blooded. Our 
negations, like our affirmations, thus carry us back to 
oui Icnowledge and our ideas. 

ihc principle of Contiadiction has been expressed 
callously ; one is, A cannot be not A. The best form, 
think, is the old one so much used by tbe medieval 
cgicians: «Ifc ig impossible for the Scime thing to be 
^Nd not to be at tbe same time.” This principle applies 
oth to things and their qualities. If I know that stone 
0 exist I cannot allow that it does not exist, and I must 
contradict those who so assert. Again, if I know that 
have free will, I must deny that I have not free will 
I know that this body is extended, I put a negative on 
1 asseverations that it is not extended, 
this principle regulates all propositions which draw a 
Mgativo proposition by immediate inference. Thus, it 
ciug allowed that no man is infallible, we infer that the 
pope and the public press are not infallible. It also 
Tuies reasoning in which the conclusion is negative. On 
cing allowed that one who has not reason is not respon- 
sible, and that this man is without reason, we argue that 
he IS not responsible. 

Middle^ — When two propositions are con- 
affictory both cannot be true. If this man has free 
It cannot be that he has not free will. When the 
i^^opositions are truly contradictory one or the other 
Smith did commit the robbery, it 
tfeWs he did not commit it. But it is to be oh. 

nmj to be contradictory 
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;rhen they are not so, in which case they may be both 
tue 01 both false. Thus, man may be free while yet 
saiisaHon acts in his voluntaiy acts. I may be able in 
me sense to conceive of space and time as unbounded, 
;hat IS, I decide intellectually that they are so ; and in 
mother sense, I am obliged by my natoe to conceive of 
fchv m, that is, image them, as being bounded. 

It has been shown by philosophic logicians that these 
thiee laws regulate all discursive thought. But it is to 
be noticed that discursive thought always implies some- 
thing admitted on which it proceeds. All our immediate 
inferences and reasonings thus carry us back to our piim- 
itive cognitions, beliefs, and admitted judgments. 

SECTION IL 

RELATION OF WHOLE ANI> PARTS. 

When we consider the lelation of the whole to the 
parts, this is Comprehension. When we consider the 
relation of a part to the whole, this is Abstraction. 
When we separate the whole into its parts, supposed 
to be its whole parts, this is Analysis. When we put 
the parts together to make up the whole, this is Syn- 
thesis. These are operations which every one is per- 
forming every day. In their higher forms they act an 
important pai*t in science of every kind. 

In the ordinary aftairs of life we have ever to break 
down the conciete or complex whole into its parts, to 
contemplate and use separately what we have seen to- 
gether, and to combine things in order to make up a con- 
nected whole ; to combine, for example, the separate sides 
and rooms of a bouse to make up our idea of the bouse. 
We are ever required to consider the attributes of things 
as well as the things themselves. In a loose way we aie 
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ever distributing tilings into compartments and putting 
together the compartments to make a complete concep. 
tion. 

Required even in practical matters, these are essential 
processes in every kind of scientilic investigation. In 
nature different agen(‘ies are so mixed together that if 
we would ascertain their mode of operation we mus^' 
separate them. Inductive science, says Dai'on, begins 
with ‘Hhe necessaiy roj(‘ctioiis and exclusions,'’ or, as 
Whewell expresses it, wilh ‘Hhc decomposition of facts.” 
Abstraction is necessaiy in order to our thinking of, or 
inquiring into, any attribute, quality, or law. Analysis 
must be constantly employed in every kind of investiga- 
tion, physical or metaphysical. Jt is equally true that 
in all scientific inquiry we ever aim at reaching a syn- 
thesis of the things wo have considered separately. 

SECTION in. 

RELATION OF RLSEWBLANCE. 

In our observation of this relation, as of every other, we 
proceed on our knowledge or idea, })revjous or present, of 
objects. From the knowledge or idea we have of them 
we perceive that there are points in which they are alike. 
This enables us to pat them into a class, to which we may 
attach a name. That class must include all tho objects 
possessing the common attributes fixed on. By the fac- 
ulty \?hieh discovers whole and parts we get, as we liavo 
$een, our abstract notions. By the faculty which dis- 
covers relations of resetnblance wo get our general no- 
or oonoepts. These two kinds of notions are not 
OOnfotiinded* By abstraction ’We have an idea of an 
( |[|[ pneral notions we put things together 

^ ISWnt tibia it appears that 
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abstraction, which fixes on the common attribute, is ne- 
cessary to generalization. It has to be added that, after 
general notions have been formed, we can compare them 
and form higher and more comj)lex concepts. 

(1.) It should be noticed that in all cases generaliza- 
tion proceeds on common properties sii])posed to be in the 
things. The concepts are no doubt formed by tlie mind, 
but they are foriiied from things known or apprehended. 
When the things are imaginary of course the notions 
may also be imagiiiaiy. But when the things are jeal 
the concept has also a reality, that is, a reality in the 
common properties possessed by all the objects embraced 
in the class. 

(2.) The human intellect by its native tendency is 
ever led to seek out points of resemblance among the 
objects which fall under its notice. As the singular ob- 
jects pressing themselves on our attention are innumer- 
able, and would be a burden on the memoiy were it 
obliged to carry them all, so we are compelled to form 
them into classes, were it only to enable ns to bear them 
about with us more readily. While they and their prop- 
erties are so numerous, they all procee<l from a few ele- 
ments, each with a few qualities, and so we are every- 
where presented with likenesses which the mind is not 
slow to observe. Some of these are superficial and acci- 
dental, having no importance in the arrangement of the 
objects in the world, but others have a deep significance 
as proceeding from some universally acting cause, or fall- 
ing out according to a law in which there is a Divine 
purpose. Tliese furnish us with the means of arranging 
natural objects into what may be called Natural Classes, 
— into species and genera, orders and kingdoms, which 
have a deep meaning, and open to our view the nature of 
the order that pervades the univeme. 
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(3.) It is of importance to distinguish between the 
relation of identity and that of likeness. In the one 
there is a sameness in that which constitutes the being 
of a thing, in the other in one or more of its qualities. 


SECTION IV. 


RELATIONS OF SPACE. 


We can discover these because we have a knowledge of 
objects, say our own bodily frames and bodies in contact 
with them, as extended, that is, occupying space. We 
are now able to compare bodies in respect of the space 
which they occupy, and thus determine their form and 
mze, linear, superficial, and solid. By this gift of Lo- 
cality, as it may be called, we are able to estimate the 
; and to determine what 

Jhef say man or woman, boy or 

>^^;hbise or cbwj tree ^ rock, river or mountain, often 
;5hi''^;.g^t 'distance. all iuch/'ca^^ .to settle 

:.'''^-'#:.hnitpf some?H^ shape er- distancej’and' to on . 

■l^'iftj|he"|of';djfectipn,^,6ay':in'^^ eye, or 

|^^;i^id'Mjfemg:a)i'thin^::into ® Ihese. . The' 
eye,\or ,^^atber ' mind; acting ■ through^ 
pK|^tj^y:’alp.!h;' a';'t?phd)e)^ioLae^^^ from the 

deter raim^^ special re^la- 

■mm. 

.the.'tolatio'ns. 
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they will never meet. In other cases we cannot discover 
the relation directly and we resort to mediate reason- 
ing. We have found that A = B and B = C and we 
conclude that A == C. We do not require any enunciated 
general rule to enable us to do so. We so conclude at 
once on the bare contemplation of the objects. But then 
some good purposes are served by expressing in a general 
form the principle on winch we have proceeded, which is, 
“things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another,” This may now be announced as an 
axiom regulating our reasonings, A corollary is a truth 
derived at once from some truth we have demonstrated. 


SECTION Y. 


TUE UELATIOKS OF TIME. 


We can discover these because we already, by niemoi^ 
(the Recognitive Power, p. 153), have ap apprbheb®!^^^ 
of events as happening in time. ; These relations are not 
so numerous as those of space, but are of equal impor- 
tahce. They may be summed iip under three heads ; boh* 
tempomneous, prior, and pqsteripr. ' Hbre, as in regabJ 
tq space, we have ijo take a unit of comparison, a second^ 
"!a nunute,: an hour/a.,yeabf-'a centuTy^sahd.:estim 
things by it. The digits give us bui decimal units and ■ 
the seasons the yeafly units. Great events, stteh as the 
Jewish passover, the institution of the Olympic games, 
the birth of Christ, the flight of Mohammed, give our 
starting-points in historical chronology. /The fossils with 
:the rihinbrys; 
rmeanh;#e; cab' ar 
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SECTION VI. 


EELATIOirS OF QUANTITY. 


These are the relations of less or more, of degree of 
proportion. We can discover these because we have 
had objects before us with bulk and events running 
through time, and also because we have discovered rela- 
tions between these, such as relations of space and time, 
and it may be all other relations. Having discovered 
objects and relations, we can find that they have less 
or more, of the qualities we have fiixed on and specify 
the proportion between the qualities. In the practical 
ifiairs of life this capacity keeps things in their proper 
placeiv calls forth ouf acts at the suitable time, imparts 
a unity afid a. consistency to the conduct, and makes 
things, march‘^m . 

; ■ This is hpecia^^ talent. In geom- 

;;^iiy, indeed, .the relations of space are the main ones 
looked at. In arithmetic We may have to use the units 
: Supplied by fitne.i^ Descaiies showed that 

vjffie[telitibhs. of space could be expressed quantitatively, 
.7}ni.th€S3hatjcsi ' ;Sci6nee,;:may; he ■' represented as the 
|‘^f4^'-'"<diqtti^tity;iaM dealto^.with. the' relations of 




to telatitob^' '$<l«nlifcy 
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are able to correct a i»istake which certain mathemati- 
cians are seeking to introduce into logic. They inter- 
pret the proposition “ all men are mortal ” as meaning 
‘‘all men =some mortals,’* Now this is to misunder- 
stand and pervert the proposition, which, when properly 
interpreted, means that “ all men have the attribute of 
mortality,” a proposition in coiiipreliension (whole or 
parts), and tlie involved proposition in extension, that 
is, resemblance, “all men are included in the class of 
mortals.” 

SECTION VII 

RELATIONS OF ACTIVE POWER OR PROPERTY. 

We are able to know these relations because we know 
objects without and within us as exercising power. We 
know body as having potency probably by all the senses : 
we seem to have a perception of body, affecting ns even 
by smell, taste, feeling, hearings and vision ; certainly we 
have it by the muscular sense. It is palpably wrong 
to assert, as some do, that body is altogether pasMvc. 
There is a sense, it should be admitted, xm 
is passive* If left isolated and alone it will not act ; it 
will continue in the state in which it is.. But every body : 
is acted on by other bodies, it is attracted by 
chemically affected; by them, it acts arid is: acted bn, it 
.mo^vcs ':'and:' is ■'changed.^ Alh;action" of , 'bodies is;muti^ 
action; : One'hody -acts ;on;ianother'arid- ■riri'- :v 

■it; ,In respect '"of: their 4ctiYK]po'wers\l?^^^ 
relations to each other which we can discover and express. 
:'lPhysical'';:,scierice: cpri’sfels?:,eteeritM 
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body : an action of the nerves and brain gives rise to 
perception : I will to move my arm and it moves. There 
is always much mystery about the relations, that is, mu- 
tual actions, of mind and body ; stiU some poiflts have been 
determined as to the relation of mind and the ceiebro- 
spinal mass, and hundreds are eagerly emplojed in seek- 
ing to make farther discoveries. We certainly know 
much speculatively and practically as to the activity of 
mind and the laws which govern it. From the days of 
Aristotle there has been a science of mind, and it has 
made considerable piogiess in modern times. This trea- 
tise is professedly an endeavor to discover the poweis of 
the mind and the relations between them. In the busi- 
ness of life and the intercourse of mankind, one man 
seeks to sway his neighbor by working upon what he 
knows of the motives by which he is swayed. 

SECTION vin. 

BKLATION OK CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

Causation may be considered Objectively and Subjec- 
tively. Under the former aspect we regard it as acting 
independently of our observation or any observation of 
it, A spark will kindle gunpowder whether we notice it 
or not. Under the latter we contemplate the mind look- 
ing at it; or, in other words, we inquire what is the na- 
ture of the exercise or power which discovers the relation. 

(1.) Oamafim Objective. — Much remains to be set- 
tled as to what causation is. How does force stand re- 
lated to cahee? How are properties related to cause, 
wb,« It is said that mind and matter are known by 
lisdt propertite ? What is the difference between power 
In in mattKc ? Some points seem to me 

^ te*d these may In Ihe end determine 
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First, there is an energy in all physical nature. It is 
acknowledged that theie is a Consemtion of Energy 
— Spencer calls it Persistence of Foice. Physicists dib- 
tinguibli between Potential and Eeal Energy — (Aris- 
totle’s distinction between and h tpyeta.) The 

former cannot be increased or diminished by any miin- 
dane agenc}, — by any power but that of God to whom 
in the end all power belongeth. All the physical forces, 
mechanical, chemical, electric, magnetic, — some think the 
vital also, — aie con elated and can be tiaiibrnuted into 
one another, so much chemical and electiic power being 
an equivalent of so much mechanical eueigy. This power 
is always in body, but may be tiansferred from body to 
body according to the capacities of the body. Thus a 
ball A in motion strikes a ball B at rest, and the power 
in A is transferred to B, which moves while A now rebts. 
It should be observed that while the amount of energy in 
each body bas changed, the whole amount of energy con- 
tinues the same. I believe the Ciipacity for energy in the 
body also continues the same, and it is possible to reverse 
the action and make B in motion strike A at rest and 
transfer its motion to it. Every body has a certain capac- 
ity (§vW/iiis) for receiving this power; and this power, 
in exercise, constitutes the properties of the body; its 
giavitating, chemical, eleckic, magnetic, and, it may be, 
vital, properties. 

As to mental properties, say intelligence, emotion, 
moral approbation, will, — there is no reason to believe 
that they are correlated mth physical powers. It is the 
office of psychology to determine their nature, their ex- 
tent, and their limits. In doing this it labors under the 
disadvantage of not having a precise standard of measure- 
ment as mechanics have in foot-pounds ; but it has a 
counteracting advantage in the acts being under the im- 
mediate cognizance of the consciousness. 
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as the conditions or the occasions — it was on the occasion 
of this man being exposed to cold that he caught lever 
and died. We commonly look only to one pa it ol the 
complex consequence, the one most pioniinent or the 
Oiie expected, as the eflect, and we call the others inci- 
dmts or concomitants. We say that the fiood refreshed 
tlie ground, but inddeniilly or accidentady it also 
diowned a ceitain peison. But, iigidly speaking, then* 
is no chance in '^hat is occurring, no accident in what 
has taken place. All the agents acting aie to be in- 
cluded in the cause, and are also to be seen in the ehect. 
They constitute llie in\aiiable antecedent ^\hich has 
produced the effect, and which when it lecius will for- 
ever produce the elfect. The same effect precisely will 
follow when they are all piesent. 

Cause and effect do not consist, as Hume maintains, 
in invaiiable antecedence and consequence. In the cause, 
that is, in the agents forming the cause, there is power, 
force, or energy to produce the effect. It is not the in- 
variable antecedence which makes the cause, hut the 
cause which makes the invaiiable antecedence. 

All power, we have seen, resides in a substance (p. 79), 
Let us suppose, as we have done (p. 223), that every sub- 
stance is endowed with its own capacity or property; 
then, the substances continuing the same, there must al* 
ways be the same amount of eneigy in the world, — a 
conseivation of energy, a peisistenco of force, as it is 
called. The gidiul doctiine of our day, of the conserva- 
tion of energy, seems to follow from tlu^se principles, 

Carnation S’uljective, — This falls umler Psychology. 
This relation, like every other, throws us back on our 
primitivo cognitions. We know mind by self-conscious- 
ness and body by sense-perception, as possi^ssing power 
to produce an effect. Our earliest knowledge of mind 
15 
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and onr oarliost knoxvledge of matter h thus associated 
with efficiency. Herbeii Spencer nia} be 3ight in lep- 
resenting force as the most essential quality of body as 
made known to us. It is certainly known as early and 
directly as extension, commonly reganli^d, and I belie\e 
justly, as one of the essential qualities of body. It may 
be by resistance, that is, force fiom a burtace, that exten- 
sion is first made known to us by the touch and by the 
rods in the eye. Power is more fully ieveah»d to us in 
the exercise of mental properties and we regard it as an 
essential quality of mind. 

We trace everything that occurs to a po\'^er in a sub- 
stance pi educing it. This is a piimitive perception. 
It is self-evident, evident in the thing itself as we know 
it. It is necessary ; wo cannot be made to think or be- 
lieve otherwise. It is a universal jierception. Children 
act upon the conviction as soon as they begin to act in- 
telligently ; they follow the light whi<‘l)i they find pro- 
duces the pleasant impression on their eye. Savages, 
even the lowest in the scale, act upon it, and expect the 
same effect to follow the same cause. Kot that they are 
able, like a metaphysician, to enunciate the law, but 
upon the bare inspection of the object before them, they 
form a decision and act upon it. 

It is after careful introspection and reflection that we 
are able to detect the precise nature of the law and to 
formulate it. The law is not, as most people, who have 
not thought much on the subject, are disposed to say, 
that everything has a cause. If this were the law, there 
would he no first cause, and we would require to seek for 

1/ 
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aw is that whatever begins to be has a cause.’’ This 
s to our minds a fundamental law at the basis of all 
ictiun. 

While our primary conviction as to cause and effect 
is intuitive, yet much of the knowledge wliicii we have 
of actual causes and effects is the result of a gathered 
induction. It is only by careful observation that we 
know the nature of particular powers, such as gravi- 
tation, chemical affinity, electricity. It is by caiefui 
weighing and measuiing that know what are the 
pow^eis in any one bodily object, say what is its weight, 
or its chemical affinity towards any other body. But 
believing that every material object has power we are 
prompted to find what are the extent and the limits of 
that power. We see that intuitive conviction, so f<ir 
from lestricting experimental investigation or rendering 
it unnecessary, is the main means of inducing us to en- 
gage in it ; for wddle it does not reveal the cause, it con- 
strains us to believe that there is a cause, which we there- 
fore inquire after. 

It should be noticed that the belief in tlje relation of 
cause and effect is not the same as the belief in the uni- 
formity of nature. These two have often been con- 
founded. Though connected, they are essentially dif- 
ferent. Tlie former is intuitive and universal, the latter 
is a discovery of science and is not uni vei sally believed 
in. The child and the savage always look for a cause 
to every phenomenon in which they are interested, But 
they have no special faith in the uniformity of nature. 
Till lengthened observation^ — till, in fact, advanced sci- 
ence — toches them, they are quite ready to believe that 
nature, so far from being under law, is acted on by vari- 
ous supernatural agencies, and is under ^^encies always 
acting causally, but in no rigid order. It is only as 
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people adTance in knowleclj>e that they discover that 
all events obey la^^b nurrowcr or wider. It is only 
within the last few ages that tin* luiitoimity of nature 
has been establisliod as a sdciiiilic triitli. 

But we have here to do not with tlio uniformity of 
naliue, but with as a law^ of mmd. According 

to tlie account given above cans ition is always in objects, 
nuiteiial or mental, ail of which pub'.eb«» power. As there 
is reality in objects, mateiial and nuuital, tlioie Is leality 
in the powers and in their causal ridatioii by meaub o! 
these powers. The cause of a known effect is not supei- 
induced upon the objects by the mind (as Kant holds); 
it is perceived as In the objects and ai the nature of the 
objects. We are thus in a real world iu»t only in regard 
to objects, but in regard to all their action, which is in- 
deed an essential part of their nature. These coal strata 
which we see in the earth are a reality, and -we argue 
from them that the deposited plants wdiich formed them 
millions of years ago are also realities. By a like rea- 
soning process, as we discover tliese adapt at ions in the 
eye and ear so wonderful, we seek for a cause which is 
also real in the designing mind of the living and true 
God. 

But while all this is true, there may be limitations to 
the truth. We know power to be both in mind and 
body and in their very nature. But it does not follow 
that every act is one of causation and necessary causa- 
tiom As a matter of fact we have a peculiar conscious- 
\ a# to acts of the w^ll when we choose this, and 

thatj wheu, for example, we rosist the evil and 
good. Because we believe in a cause bc- 
aetion of body and mind I am not 
to seek for a causal power 
ol tho wiI4 ox at least that 
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to cusal power is o£ here”^^^^^ 

btemly m jn perfect consistency witli the 

outlet ^ causation in all other parts of n^ 

universal pievalence ^^^^ intellectual and 

ture, incladi^*, 1 claim that in this way we can clear 

‘“Tt miry wh.«lr bi«,as like . cloud over tbe 
up all the my s causation meet. But we 

point at ^ j place whei-e free wiU may 

have shown that theie « F .^ehnowof causa- 

act in perfect consistency ^th^ 

inony m favor of f nature. The subject will 

dicta of any other par ^ 

he resumed when we come to speafc oi nn 

subsequent volume. 



CHAPTER IIL 


BISCITESIVB OPBEATIOFS. 


By these we proceed from feoniething given or allowed 
to sonietlxing else deiived from it by the simple exercises 
of thought directed to the objects. They are commonly 
leprciieuted as being Simple Apprehension, Judgment, 
and Reasoning. These arc all pei formed by the Com^ 
parative Powers, specially by three of them : the faculties 
which discover the relations of Identity, Comprehension, 
and Resemblance. 

(1.) Simple Apprehmio% the product of which is 
the Notion. — There are three kinds of Notions: the 


Singular, the Abstract, and the General (Concept). The 
Singular Notion is given us originally by the Simple Cog- 
nitive Faculties of Sense-Perception and Self-Conscious- 
ness. Upon this we may perform discursive processes 
and still keep it singular. Thus Socrates is a singu- 
lar term, which we are enabled to apprehend because we 
know ourselves by the two original inlets of knowledge. 

This man ” is also a singular term, though we have 
performed an intellectual process and refened the indi- 
vidual to the class Man. In the Singular Notion there 


1 ito wi^fee of the Comparative Powers. It comes 
L siinply the things given or allowed, 

toong ^e pi^ocesses. The Abstract Notion is 
hall the power of Comprehen- 
df an attobnte. The General 
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Notion or Concept is the product of the faculty of Re- 
semblance; it is the Notion of objects joined by their 
possessing common attnbiiteb. 

(2.) Judgment. — In this we compare Notions with 
the yiew of declaring their agreement or disagreement 
in a proposition, affiimative or negative. Our judgments 
proceed on our notions, and our singular notions cany 
us back to oiir primitive cognitions and beliefs, and our 
abstract and geneial notions imply previous acts of com- 
parison, involving previous cognitions or ideas. Our 
judgments passed on notions have thus a leference to 
things or imaginations formed out of things. Our judg- 
ments may be of three kinds. They may declare an 
Identity, — as when we say, “ Metaphysics is the science 
of First Principles ; ” Logic is the science of the Laws 
of Discursive Thought.” Or they may be judgments of 
Comprehension, — as when we say, The dog barks,” 
where we make barking an attiibute of the dog. Or it 
may be one of Extension, that is, of Classes oi' General 
Notions; thus we may inteipret the last example as 
meaning dogs are in the class of bazking animals.” 

(8.) Reasoning. — It is acknowledged that this is a 
form of Judgment in which we have three notions in- 
stead of two, and compare two notions by means of a 
third. “The New Zealander, as he has the power of 
speech, is a man.” Here we compare “New Zealander” 
and “ man ” by means of possessing the power of speech. 
Wo have already seen that the principle of identity reg- 
ulates many of our ratiocinations. (See pp. 218'-215.) 
So far as reasoning in Extension — the reasoning treated 
ill the common logical treatises — is concerned thepiin- 
ciple of resemblance is involved— the lesemblance of the 
objects in the concepts. “ This horse being a mammal 
is warm-blooded.” Here we place “ horse ” in the class 
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Mammal, and ilicieloie in the clis^^ ot aim-blooded 
animils. Tlitie ma\ also h loasomng in Compiohen- 
sion, in which ^^e look to Ihe aitubiilo, — as when we say 
‘‘this man, lui'vintif intelli^tnce, {<ns<ieiK(, and liee will, 
is ipsponsible;” wheie il is aii»iiul that tho atiiibutes 
of intelli^onfe, coiison lue and hu»dom iinohinct lespon- 
sibilitN. man as possessing l])es< iniist be lesponsible* 
Jleasonino in Compiehinsion iiu} alw ij* be lianslated 
into leasoniiify in Extension. 

Logic does not, eveiy one now aiknowh djres, give us 
the powci ot reasoning oi dL( ui si ve thought , it simply 
expounds the pioeess invohed. We think and leason 
spontaneously, then lefleet upon what has passed m our 
minds, and may expiess the opeiation in ionnal liws. It 
follows that if we have gi^en the pioper aeiount of the 
logical laws we have unfolded the laws ot out culinary 
piocesses ot thinking liom day to day in the common 
affairs of life. Every man is exercising continually the 
faculties whieli have just passed uinlei our notice, and 
what psychology does is to unfold the natme of these 
faculties; while it is the function of h>gic to formulate 
them into laws by which we may test discursive thought, 
may justify the truth and expose the error. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


OTUITI02<r m THE DISCOVEBY OF EELATIONS. 

I HAVE been stowing in tMs woik that theie is intui- 
tion, that is, the immediate perception of objects, both 
by the senses and self-consciousness. Accoidmg to the 
school of Kant there is no other intuition than that of 
sense, external and internal, and all beyond is subjectire 
and formed by the mind. It is a cuxious circumstance 
that, according to Locke, there is no intuition of sense, 
theie IS only one of judgment; that is, the perception of 
the immediate agreement or disagieement of our ideas. 
(Essay, B. IV. c, 11.) I regard both these views as so far 
enouf ous. 

We have intuition of body without and self within. 
But this is not, as Kant holds, of mere phenomena in the 
sense of appearances, but of things ; of body as extended 
and resisting energy and of self as thinking or feeling in 
some paiticular mode. But there is also a sense, and an 
important one, in which we have also an intuition of rela- 
tions. We first perceive things and then also the relation 
of things, and some of these may be known by intuition. 
We know matter as existing, but we also know, and this 
diieclly, that it has relation to other things known, that 
it is in space, and that there is causation in its action. 
We also know mind as existing, and we know it to have 
being, potency, spirituality, thinking, and relations to 
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Most important consequences follow. We not only 
know things, such as body and mind, but things peicei\ed 
in them and in i elation to them, to be lealities ; and both 
alike realities. We know mind as having extension, 
and we know mind as thinking, say as contemplating 
extension, and we know the one as well as the other 
nifch immediate certainty, I hold that as the things 
are leal so the relations in the things are also leal. In 
holding this doctrine we save ouiselves at once fiom the 
idealism of Locke and the a priori forms of Kant They 
aiG in error who hold that all knowledge is relathe, that 
is, only of the relations of things themselves unknown ; 
and they are equally in error who aBSrm that relations 
are forms added to things by the mind. The relations 
are in the things, and are as real as the things, only with 
a somewhat different kind of reality, a soit of dependent 
reality in the things* Tine, we only know individual 
things hy the senses, but we know by contemplating 
them that they have relations. In this way we reach a 
realism according to which the mind knows things and 
their connections* 



CHAPTER V. 

GENBEAT, EEMAEKS OK THE COMPARATIVE POWERS. 

I. These Faculties are in all men; not merely in cer- 
tain indi-viduals, times, or nations, but the properties of 
humanity. They axe found in a rudimentaiy condition 
in children and in idiots, in the former to be developed. 
Madmen often display them in an intense form. 

II. They constitute the highest of the intellectual 
powers; I may show that the moial are highm:. They 
carry us out the farthest and they raise us up the high- 
est. They enable us to connect all things we know with 
one another, and they take us as far oxxt as the connec- 
tions reach. Thus causation takes ns as far back as the 
millions of geological ages, and as far forward as the 
causes now in operation go, — show us, for instance, that 
this world is to be burned with fire. 

III. In their exercise they have risen very much 
above the senses, and the need of the coSperation of 
the senses, and of the bodily frame generally. True, 
they have been dependent on these for the materials on 
which they have to pronounce a judgment, but the judg- 
ments themselves are purely mental. Hence we often 
find that in old age, when the senses, the memory, and 
the informing &culties are breaking down, the judgment 
is as sound aa ever and fails only when a proper state- 
ment of facts is not given it. 

IV. They have all a tendency to operate and seek out 
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for tlio appropriate objects, alluicd by fcbe unmerous 
relations which maj be diseoveied in them. Thus we 
have plcasuie in hnding an essenliil sameness in the 
midst of minor diversities. Wc hoc tosisit a locality 
with which we were fauiiliai in foimei dajs, and to trace 
the identity in the hills andvallejs, so changed in the 
houses upon them and the people dwelling in them. 
We are interested in the lights fuid shadows of the 
landscapes and the varying aspcc ts of the sea and sky. 
We set ourselves keenly to detei t an old fiicndwhoin 
age has changed. We analjre the bodies in ii.iture and 
seek to solve the difficult piobleins in science and phi- 
losophy. We love to resolve a complex whole into its 
component paits, and to uudoistand theiehy the whole 
of which they form a part ; and we feel as if we know a 
thing only when we aie acquainted with its constitu- 
ents. We delight to trace the likenesses among objects, 
and to discover the analogies between things often far 
removed from each other, and which bind in a unity all 


parts of nature and of history. We find it pleasant, as 
well as profitable, to observe how plants and animals aie 
after a type; how the heavenly bodies move in like 
curves, elliptical or spiial ; and bow occurrences, his- 
twieal and cosmic, move on in epochs. The idea was 
anticipated by Pythagoras, and has been established in 
modern times, that physical laws, such as gravity and 
affinity, taka a quantitative expression. We 
%a #0 s«m in the breeze, in the ronning stream, 



te.tara«t» in the rippled ocean ; in the per- 
ajld pmttille of boys and girls, in the con- 
the torrent of eloquence, 

ill 4l4%hA <t)Q ffillow effiect to cause, and 
I .cn to ^ gpsat origiaating Cause 
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V. Our compaiati\e faculties aie admirably suited to 
tlie state of tliingb in which we are placed. I can. con- 
ceive of a world in which theie is no such adaptation ; in 
which the lelations which we are inclined to notice have 
no correspondences in what falls under our eye. Theio 
might thus have been an insciiption without the means 
of decipheimg it, oi a viiting without an inteipietation. 
But we find instead that we Ine in a woild in which 
there is a beautiful haimony between the e}e that looks 
and the foims and colois which it ga^es on. We feel 
secuiity in falling back with the Eleatics fiom the phe- 
nomenal variations revealed by the senses, upon the per- 
manent TO 01?, revealed to the intellect as a vootfL^ov^ and 
hiving a couespondence in the peimanent mind and the 
conseivation of energy in mattei. Our analytic propen- 
sity is lewaidod in discovering that complexities can be 
resolved into then elements. Our inclination to gener- 
aliiSe is encouraged by finding that oiganio objects can be 
arianged into species, ordeis, and kingdoms. We lejoice 
when in accordance with our anticipations we find all 
nature conformed to laws of time, figuie, and proportion. 
We are moved by the movements of nature in heaven 
above and the earth beneath, in the rapidity of molecules 
and the quickness of thought. We pursue eagerly one 
act to a previous one, and are stayed only when we rest 
on one unchangeable substance. The consequence of 
all this is that instead of being stiangeis, wandeiers, 
or outcasts in the world in which we are placed, we are, 
as it were, among friends, witli a Fxdend who is tlie bond 
of union among them alL 

VI. There is a correspondence between the subjective 
and objective worlds, between the thinking miud and the 
objects it is called to think on. This does not arise, as 
the ancient Eleatics and modern pantheists maintain, 
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flum the mutj of thought and hcing, for we have as 
deal {uoof ot the didtitnte oC nund and mattei asT\e 
ha\e <a ihdi coiniectioiu Xoi <*in at ^pxing solely or 
luuul;^ fioni the t\\o lu\nig acied on each other 
foi iijd( finite ages and 1)e(<mie idpuhd, — as Ileiheit 
Spnoii auonuts foi then uhuau No doubt their 
counution nuij lu've iiillueueed both: thus, the contem- 
plation oi the action of mattei by mind maj luiTe cie- 
ated kndcneicfe in mind; but to pioduce this fimt theie 
must have been an oughuil nuinai^c union. lu an- 
other depaiiment ot natuie \\c are p.epaied to aeknowl- 
©dge that the rays ot bglit have noi pioduocd the eje, 
nor the eye the xays of light, though they have so far 
brought each other into contormifcy; so neither does the 
subjective mind create ob|eotive matter, noi objective 
matter create the properties of mind. We aie thus 
driven to the conclusion that there must have been a 
foreoidamed conformity between them. We have thus 
the true docti'me of pnlstablbhed Imimony between 
mind and body, of which Leibnitz had after all only im- 
pexfect glimpses; not a harmony of the two acting apait, 
bat of the one acting upon and with the other. 


VH. We have seen that there is an intimate connection between 
enr assotiations and the discovery of relations, and have illustrated 
this hy Resemblance and Contrast (pp. 147, 148), But the lemark 
bolds true of all relations. For every relation discover d there is a 
^onnd, and thil may become the bond of an association which strength- 
^ and enlarge that of coctignity (l.) On seeing a man in one dress 
m ihmhof %m in the other dress in which we saw him yester- 
IMmaaH the same in both. (% ) On the leg of a 
" I WJn by tis idea of the whole table is apt to come up* 
I <W80n&sad l^sCmblanoe (4 ) Certain relations 

mathematician, also of trxan- 
Sfach other, becanse of the 

fm is apt to bring wp 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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olution about the same time. (6 ) The proportions of one figui e recall 
those of another (7 ) The activity of some one thing, such as life, 
calls up the activity of other things, such as the wind. (8 ) The view 
we have gnen of ph}sical causation, that it consists of two oi more 
agents in the cause, to be found in a changed state in the effect, ena- 
bles us to see how the common quahties of the one should call up the 
other In ail cases, the powers in the substance acting in the efCect 
suggest the poweis acting in the cause, it may be with then adjuncts, 
and vice va&a 

Associations in all cases imply a contiguit}, hut in the highest 
forms con dative Associations aie stiengthened and enlarged by the 
dihcovcxy of relations I may add that a man’s intellectual wealth 
is large in piopoition to the formed coins and cut diamonds which he 
has laid up in coi relations. Without manj. and varied connections 
there can be no readiness or comprehensiveness of memory, such as 
is to be found in our greater men With such accumulated riches 
a man is ready to expend bounty of thought wherever he goes. 

VIII. The Comparative Faculties differ widely in the 
case of diffeient individuals. This may arise fiom the 
intensity of the original cognition, oi the stiengfch of the 
compaiative faculty 5 fiom one or fiom both. In some 
cases it looks as if it weie the original impression, — say of 
form, or color, or incident, which is so keen that it pene- 
trates into us. In other cases it looks as if it were a 
strong intellectual energy seeking for relations. 

It is evident that there are native tastes and talents. 
The two commonly go together, the taste caEing the tal- 
ent into ex:ercibe, and the talent forming and evoking the 
taste, and both seeking out fitting objects. When these 
are very marked they commonly determine the decision 
of the youth as to his pursuits, — his vocation, his busi- 
ness, his profession, his literary or scientific studies. It 
is true that circumstances often have a swaying influence 
— in fact, compel a settlement. But in most youths of 
any force of character there is a natural ability or incli- 
nation which selects his life for him, and this frequently 
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not in concurrence with outward position, but in opposi- 
laon to ih it a man, tor insfeince, has a taste for some 
particular poi’suit, be will be' found pursuing it in bis 
vac-ant hours when obliged to engage habitually in far 
different work, flow often is the mei'cbaut or Lrayer 
Icniging for a leisui’e day or week to cuiable him to exam- 
ine the forms of plants, and nisbing foith whenever the 
pressure of business allows into the midst of tlie beauties 
of nature V How often does the minister of religion, busy 
for most of the week in caring for his ilock, find aji idle 
day or evening in which to pursue philosophic specula- 
tion? 

It is thus clear that ono man may have a strong tend- 
ency to observe one kind of relation and anolhov a differ- 
ent kind. It is always to be remembered, however, that 
the same natural talent may be exi>rej&ed on diffeient ob 
jects, and it is here that external ciroumsiances may have 
a modifying influence. It may be mere aceidemt which 
determines a man with a certain taste to betake himself 
to the study of plants or animals, or to paiuting or sculp- 
ture. It is also to be borne in mind that some purenits 


require the exerense of more than one faculty, and it is 
only when there is the necessary combination that the 
qualification for the particular work is secured. But 
making the needful allowances, it will be found that, while 


in a few there is a universal ability, and in the great 
body of mankind theie is a moderate degree of various 
^entS, in some there tnre peculiar gifts which will and 
Might bo find congenial pimsuits and thus determine their 
It is a most happy thbg when a youth comes 
what 0n» bis pemfliasr qualifications, and is ena- 
to propet use, It is a blessed thing 
Oo^owments k led to oonse- 
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IX. AJl the relations enumerated^ with one exception, 
are to be found in mental as vi^ell as in material objects. 
That one is the relation of Space ; we cannot correlate 
by it our ideas and emotions. We arrange bodies ac- 
cording to type, but we cannot thus distiibute or even 
conceive of our mental states. The reason is obvious ; 
consciousness as a faculty of intuitive cognition does not 
make known to us our mental states as occupying space, 
and as extension does not appear in the primitive knowl- 
edge, so it does not reappear in the discovery of relations. 
This might be urged as an argument of some force in 
favor of the immateriality of the soul; we cannot con- 
ceive mental as we do physical facts, under spatial 
relations. 

X. I need not dwell, at the close, on the means of 
training the powers, for I have been illustrating them 
throughout. It is enough to exhort every young man 
to let none of these intellectual faculties lie dormant, or 
yield to the temptation to satisfy himself with sensa- 
tions, feelings, and passions. 



CONCLUblON. 

EISE OF OUK UffiAS. 

We have traced the ol iutclli§encc fiomthe 

lowest to the highest, and ha\e shown how onr cognitions 
and ideas arise. Fiona every bcpaiate faculty, as they 
have been aiianged, we get one oi moie of these. 

We lecei've knowledge, piobahly oui pnuiury, fiom 
the senses. We thus come to know bod) and its modifi- 
cations, especially its essential qualities, Extm&ion and 
Resisting Force. We thus get our idea of Space. 

A laige school, the Sensationalists, maintain that we 
get all our ideas fiom Sensation. This is a luiidam(‘nt.il 
mistake. We have other and higher souiccs of knowl- 
edge. 

We get cognitions and ideas from Sclf-Consciousness ; 
the knowledge of Self in its many and vaiied modes as I 
have been endeavoring to unfold them, as knowledge, 
conscience, feeling, and will. It is true that a full and 
distinct knowledge of Self, of the Ego, is a late acquisi- 
tion, but trom birth there is a knowledge of self in all 
otpr acte, 

Eocke held that we get all our ideas from Sensa- 
and Reflection. This is likewise a mistake. From 
HfC get otce ideas pf Existing Things, bodily 
Rut in t^6 exermae of the powers as we 
wn ge^ other ideas j such as the idea 
fflHindtbsiittli'i'tle reflect on the msrt. and. the Infinite, 
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as we go out in thought and conceive moie and more, 
and yet are suie that we have not come to the eni, and 
that what we thus believe in is Peifect, and nothing can 
be added to it. In these exeicises, Faith is at woik fioin 
the beginning, and we have a conviction of the leality of 
things not perceived by the senses, exteinal or internal 
By Compaiison we discover the Eelations of Things, 
discover a univeisal inteidependence, and extend our 
knowledge, indefinitely, upwaid, and downwaid, and all 
aiound, and still are among realities. 

When we come to speak of the Motive Poweis, we 
may show that we get other ideas from them : as Good 
and E\il, and Obligation (the Imperitive) fiom Con- 
science, the Lovely and Unlovely fiom Emotions, and 
Choice and Pi eedom from the Will 
The scatteied rays may combine to form the pure 
white light, that is, the idea of the all poweiful and 
good God* 

of Ideas in the Minds of Chidden, — * A number of able men in 
vauous countries are engaged in this investigation, and have given us 
some interesting results •— only they may find some deeper ideas in 
the mind than they have yet brought out to view. It is evident that, 
while some acts of new-born babes are simply reflex or instinctive, 
— the result of heredity, — the cognitive powers begin to woik from 
the time of birth, if they do not, as I think, work befoie 
We give some statements from Darwin’s ‘‘Biographieal Sketch of 
an Infant ” The infant’s eyes were fixed on a candle as early as the 
ninth day* Long before he was forty days old he could move his 
hands to his own mouth. When nearly four months old, and per* 
haps much earlier, from the manner in which the blood rushed into 
his face, it was evident that he easily got into a violent passion j when 
forty-fi\ e days old he was observed to smile* After more than a year 
he spontaneously exhibited affection by kissing his nurse* At the 
age of six months and eleven days he showed sympathy by his mel- 
ancholy face when his nurse pretended to ^en four and one 
half months old he smded at Ms image In a nurmr, and in two months 
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more \new what the mirror was Bcf jrc he was a year old he tm- 
dtrislood mtonitions and gtstaK s, js rvill as sexual words and short 
EinUnu- ril Chatnpmss (“Mind,” V )I M ) speaks of an in- 
fuit Ills (j« s wtio fia;< d on a tandlt wh n ht w as i wuk old On 
thi fomUemh di) hi took notui of jusons and nioam^ obiects 
Smiling was upoitod at live mil oni. lulf wiek , tens, iwoihvs 
htfote tin end of the foiirUinth wuk l*i iftssoi Stanlj ildl is 
ongigtd m impoilmt mquuies as to the knowUdge and i„noianu 
of duldron at school age. 


Home ideas, it is oaidont, cinnol lise till tlieie is a 
galheiing of esepenenco, and until lelatiom have been 
^scoveied between things. Comparison c iniiot woik till 
there are things known to compaie. But within a shoit 
time after bhth the intuitive piinciple of cause and elfect 
seems. to woik, and the infant Anticipates tlie lotuinof 
the pleasant light that so atliActed it. Tlieie cun be 
little associative power exeicibed till ideas li ive i ome up 


according to the associations of tontiguitv and com latioii ; 
and infants, in consequence, have little lontiol ovei their 
trains of thought. Children have no knowledge, oiigi- 
nally, of distance, but tome to grasp at objects in k ss than 
a year from their birth. A pleasure fiom the pttception 
of beauty of colors appeara in children as soon as they ap- 
prehend objects, and gradually rises to higher foi ms. In 
childhood, smd onward, as soon as objects aie appre- 
hended, there is a seeking for connections. Will, as a 
hatural g^t, operates like intellect, fiom birth, hut at 
Sisfe tber® is little knowledge of objects on which to work. 
"Ipseii use of in tihinking is found in children long be- 



Mtey are a year old, as, for itistance, the sound of a 
thet supper ib ready. I believe that even 
Wi*L eapjiOt foiim an adequate idea of infinity, 
tibintoia as Anselm, Dee- 
thWdng that aH have it in the 
fpeeM# ik baddiug in children 
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of two years, — the mind is ever stretching beyond the 
now and the present I remember distinctly ot musing, 
when under twelve yeais, on the mysteries involved, 
and losing myselt not unpleasantly in the contemplation. 
Moial peiceptions cannot appear till there is a knowl- 
edge of other beings to whom we owe duties ; but con- 
‘science and affection come foith, of couise in a lowfoim, 
befoie the intelligent child has completed his fiist year. 
The dim idea of a power beyond the visible appeals be- 
foie school age, and may be exalted by teaching to a 
belief in gods or in one God. 

It may have been observed that thioughout this work 
it has been loosely applied that at the basis of the opeia- 
tion of all the faculties there are fundamental tiuths. 
The tests ot these can be given. They aie, fiist, Self- 
Evidence, or evidence seen at once in the veiy thing. 
Secondly, as following fiom the first, theie is Neces- 
sity 5 we cannot be made to think or believe otherwise* 
Thirdly, and confirmatory of the other two, there is 
Cathohoity, or univeisal consent. The exposition of these 
caiiies us beyond Inductive Psychology into Metaphys 
ics, or the Science of First Principles.^ 

1 These principles are unfolded in my work on Thb iNTUXTioisrs 
OF tHB Musm mnucriVKi-Y xgxggjiOATBn. 




PEOGRAIME OP A PHIlOSOPmC SEEIE& 


PART 1 

33X33 JLCTXO. 

In tMs paife of tlie Series tlie principal philosopMo questions of tlio 
day are dwcussed, including tlie Tests of Truth, Causation, Develop-' 
ment, and the Charaotei ot our Woild 

No I Obiteria or Diverse Kinbs of TEtirn. 

N B —This little volume might ho used as a te-^t-book in Colleges and 
Upper hohools 

No XI UisncBaT, Dfficiert xh j> Tinae Cause. An attempt is 
here made to clear up the subject of Causation which has become con- 
fiiderably confused 

No III Development, WirAT it can eo and What it cannot 
BO Development is here presented so as to show that it is not opposed 
to religion, and that the conclusions drawn from it by some of its de- 
fenders are not legitimate 

No IV. Oertitube, Provibencb and Prayer with an inquny 
as to what is the character of our world showing that it is neither 
optimist nor pessimist, but going on toward perfection, 

N B —There is an impression that later science and philosophy has set 
aside old and fandamental tiuths in lehgion and philosophy. It is not so 
gome of the old truths may have to be put in a new foxm, and anew Ime 
of defence taken up, but the ladical truths remain as deeply founded as even 

PART n. 

:E3:xsrroiE^xajLXj. 

In this part the sime questions are tieated historically. The systems 
t>f the philosopheis who have diecussed them are stated and exammed, 
and the truth and error m each of them carefully pointod out. 

No V. Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, with a notice of 
Berkeley. It is shown that Locke held by a body of truth, and that 
he has often been misunderstood ; hut that ho has not by his expenence 
theory laid a sure foundation of knowledjre. 

No. VI. Agnosticism of Hume And Huxley, with a notice of 
the Scottish School It i'* necessary to examine Hume’s Scepticism* 
but li IS best to do so in the defence of it by Huxley. 

No. VXI. A Criticism of the Critical Philosophy showing 
that Kant has stated and defended most impoitant truths, but has 
undermined knowledge, by makmg the mmd begin with appearances 
and not with things. 

No. Till Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy as culminating m 
his Bthics Here there will be a careful examination of his physio* 
logical utilitarianism. 
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In thja httle volume of two hundred nnd fifty clearly printed pages 
Dr McCosh treats first of the elements of emotion and secondly of the 
clas&ificauon sind description of tht emotions He hss been led to the 
consideration of his theme as he **ays in his preface, by the vagueness and 
ambiguity in common thought and literature in connection with the .subject, 
and by ** the tendency on the pait of the prevailing physiological psychol* 
ogy of the day to esolve all ieeling and our veiy emotions into neivous 
action, and thus gain an important province of our nature to materialism ’ 
The work i» charactenjed by that ^ peculiarly animated and commanding 
style which seems to be a part of the author * 


raiTICAXi NOTICKS. 


**Br McCi h’s -jtyle is n luut vi| aoi , ml fitn brwtifil as if oU There 
Is never ouy diubt as t> hii» ineaniu^, nur ouy hco^iUticn ii las utteiutcc •^Londm 

Ac» 4 *my 

It would 1)e well if all wh> Inv it as the r 1 « n# is t i ifluencc tht diameter of 
men would study suth a work a& this* on, die Lmotii. nb — JT t timner and CkrmncU 

**We rtrntnmend it to all students, as i iierspiuiou and m icrful contnbutnn to 
what has always proved to be tht most pen uhr part d m nt I j lulgs hj — y //r V V, 

**1116 work IS marked by great dcarutbs of St Utmeut mlpt fim I sch 1arsh»p*-two 
things which are not always combined ft w U prov Uir lut vt and mshuctive 

to any mtelhgent rtader -^Athany J veumg yaurnai 

**The analysis is clear and the style rf crystillino cbnrness We art inr lined to 
Ihwle It will be me roost popular of the author’s w< rk**. Wt h ive rtad it fi sm legmmng 
to end with intense enjoyroent'-Hvith as imith interest, uidttdi aa tould atuch tu any 
vrork of fiction **— 7yfepiV4rj^yjf#r«3i« 



fioro the ooraprehenswn of the entire nrgument, any chapter and almost 
““v seetton. wifi prove a uuickemng and notinshing portion to many who wsU ponder 
U m be a lihesal feeder of pastors and prrachtrs who turn to it The almost 
^ pnifeiy bf ilhts^ttons to be found from first to fims, wiU Casonato tht reader if 
f 4ae 
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